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Tories 

at war 
over 

schools 




Fran Abrams 

fblitical Correspondent 

John Major's plans to pnt a grammar 
school in every town were collapsing 
in confusion last night. Tbiy officials 
and senior Whitehall figures bickered 
behind the scenes about howto deliver 
the policy without being accused of 
offering bribes. 

While some officials hinted that pay- 
ments to induce schools tp_gp selective 
could be announced early next week, - 
others reported “panic*’ and “an attack 
of the wobbled* at Conservative. 
Centra] Office over the proposal 

The party appeared hist night to have 
painted itself into a corner after The 
Independent revealed it was p lanning 
to offer around £500,000 under its 
specialist schools programme to com- 
Ui. 




grant maintained schools have taken 
up the exBting opportunities to become 
fully selective, and of 1,500 responses 
to a recent government consultation in 
the issue, only 15 were in favour. 

Under the plans, up to 720 secondary 
schools - one in five - would be able 
to select either by academic ability, or 
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would have to raise £100,000 in spon- 
sorship and would then receive a fur- 
ther £500,000 on average .in 
government grants. The Conservative 
manifesto promised an expansion of 
the Government's specialist schools 
programme,- covering arts, languages, 
sport and technology, to one in five 
schools- The plan would add academ- 
ic selection to that list ' - 
Labour and .the teachers’ unions 
have already attacked the plan and 
ded to knowhow the to- ' 
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Divine 

Cantona 

rises 

again 

Clare Gamer 


Eric Cantona's career may haw 
risen from the dead last season, 
when he relumed after a year's 
suspension for his famous kung- 
fu kick, but that hardly makes 
the man divine. Or dews it? 

In a controversial new por- 
trait. unveiled this morning. 
Cantona is substituted for Jesus 
Christ. The Art of the Game sar- 
donically elevates the 
philosophising French foot- 
baller lo the god-like status 
bestowed on him by fans. 

The image of Cantona used 
by Michael Browne derives 
from a 15lh Century Italian Re- 
naissance painting! Piero della 
Francesca’s Resurrection of 
Christ. Apart from the tactful re- 
moval of stigmata and shroud, 
the reproduction is faithful, 
showing a hare-chested Cantona 
emerging from the tomb. 

Alex Ferguson, the manager 
of Manchester United, and 
some of the team's other play- 
ers also feature in the painting. 
Wih reference lo Andrea Man- 
tegna s Julius Caesar on his Tru- 
imphal Chariot, Mr Ferguson is 
depicted as Caesar. He is hold- 
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c f nvas bote . Artist Michael Browne putting finishing touches yesterday to his painting The Art of the Game, which - tongue in cheek - 
elevates Cantona to god-like status, after Piero della Francesca's Resurrection of Christ Photograph: Craig Easton 


over death. His troops - Phil 
Neville. David Beckham. Nicky 
Butt and Gary Neville - are pre- 
sented as sleeping players. 

Fans hoping to purchase the 
shrine will be disappointed to 
learn that the 10ft by 8ft oil 
painting has already been 
bought - by the deity himself. 

Manchester-bom Browne. 
32, who has also painted a ver- 
sion of the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes on the ceiling of a 
restaurant in the city, is confi- 
dent that his canvas! exhibited 
at Manchester City Art Gal- 
leries from tomorrow, will not 
cause offence, “lb the person 
on the street it will be longue 
in cheek. I don't believe people 
wiQ take it seriously as an insult 
It reflects street humour - the 
kind of humour the fans have." 
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Labour imposes hack tax 
for Blair’s bed and board 
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While soureesat the Department for for improvement and declared that 
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enthusiastic about the scheme last 
wigh t, and were hinting at an an- 
nouncement early next week, officials 
at fim rt-riMvl the 


scheme existed and then tame up with 
a compromise option. 

Schools couJamake dual applica- 
tions to be grammar schools ana spe- 
cialist schools, they suggested; and 
^could receive payments for_ speciali- 
sation rather than for selectio n. 

■ Thus, selective schools could receive 
payments without there being any 
allegations that they had been bribed 
to change their status. . - 

However, such a scheme would be 
unlike ly to work- Only a handful of 


Britain, “There is no magic or instant 
solution. Raising standards will be a 
long and sometimes hard task but it is 
the naramount challenge facmn a new 


government. We are ready for the 

task," be said 

“Hie key lies in government giving 
priority to education and bringing 
together a series of initiatives that, 
when combined, w3J drive up standards 
in pnr schools.- . 

fWfe should not grab hold of one new 
piece of educational dogma, but instead 
develop a "powerful strategy based 
cm dear principles, ambitious goals and 
innovath^ means to achieve them," the 
Labour leader said. 


Steve Boggan . 

The Labour Party admitted last night 
that- it had been paying its hotel ex- 
penses by covertly over-charging jour- 
nalists traveling around the country 
with Tbny Blair. . 

At least £LJ>00 was diverted into the 
party’s “master account" at the Hyatt 
Regency in Birmingham, some of 
which was used to pay for a £475-a- 
rright executive suite fc^Tbity Blair and 
his wife, Gherie, on Sunday night. 

The deceiLwas uncovered yesterday 
morning, when more than 40 journal- 
ists and camera drew travelling on die 
park’s three campaign battle buses, in- 
cluding The Independent, dtme to set- 
tle their hotel bins. They were chared 
£148 per night, a rate which desk staff 
said had been negotiated between the 
hotel and the Labour Party. Yet jour- 
nalists who made their own bookings 
were chargetUust £69. 

When challenged over the differ- 
ence, Roddy Gordon, the hotel's mar- 
keting director, said:. “You are all 


journalists, so yon are going to find out 
anyway. The Labour ftorty have asked 
us to mark up the rates. ' 

“The Labour Partywas aware of the 
charges. During the negotiating 
process, we were asked to credit the 
master account of the Labour Party to 
die time of £40 per individual." 

He said the sales person who con- 
ducted the deal was in Morocco and 
could not be contacted. 

Labour initially denied there had 
been any surcharge on journalists’ bills. 
Lesley Smith, one of its press officers, 
said a premium room rate had been 
paid because a large booking was 
made three weeks in advance. How- 
ever, after consulting with London, she 
said: “There has been a cock-up." 

“We do attempt to cover the cost of 
a small number of staff members but 
in this case it was somewhat overdone 
and£40 that sbotdd have been your dis- 
count was credited to us. That will be 
refunded to all those who paid £148." 

It is understood the money was used 
to subsidise the cost of Mr and Mrs 


Blair’s room, which usually costs £475, 
the rooms of an entourage of 1 1 offi- 
cials and a drinks party at which the 
Labour leader met the journalists 
who were unwittingly picking up the 
tab. 

Media oiganisa lions have already 
each paid £7,500 plus VAT lo the par- 
ty for the privilege of having their jour- 
naists travel around the country with 
the Blair convoy. 

The Conservatives were quick to 
pounce on Labour's embarrassment at 
a time when the issue of trust is high 
on the agenda. 

Alan Duncan, one of its campaign 
team, said: “If Labour had any decency 
left, it would impose a windfall tax on 
its excess profits." I 

The legality of what Labour did was 
being questioned last night. Dan Pren- 
tice. professor of corporate law at Ox- 
ford University, said: “You have 
effectively been made to contribute to 
Labours campaign funds without your 
knowledge. There is no heavy law in- 
volved here. It is simply wrong." 


The new 
Armada 1500. 

The essential 
business tool, 
at a price that’s 
not a wrench. 
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The Dunblane Snowdrop 
Petition win launch this 
poster on Thursday as a 
follow-up to a cinema 
commercial, to intensify . 
pressure on an incoming 
government to introduce a 
- total ban on all handguns. 

■ “Everyone wants the 
pleasure erf seeing their child 
grqwnp ... by banning aU 
handguns we have the 
opportunity to give dot 
children a safer future," said 
Ann Pearston, of Snowdrop. 
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The new Armada 1500 range from Compaq - 
highly featured all-in-one notebooks at notably 
low prices. Apart from core features like a fast 

Intel Pentium® processor and 16 MB RAM, 

these notebooks (including the Armada 1510) 

boast a wealth of fully integrated 

extras such as an AC adaptor. The /iJX 

Armada I520D even incorporates a [WLAfe) 

10 speed CD-ROM. Quite simply 

you get everything you need in pentlUm® 

one padcage at a cracking little 

price. For vour brochure pack please phone: 

0990 50 00 20 
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Triple killer denied bail by 
Dublin High Court 

A 49-year-old Colchester man convicted of three killings failed in a 
bid to secure bail in the Dublin High Court yesterday after the 
judge heard he had a history of absconding. 

Allan Patrick Reeve is awaiting extradition back to Britain 
following his arrest at the weekend in Co Cork. He was sent to 
Broadmoor aged 16 in 1964 after lolling a friend. There, at the age 
of 19, he killed another patient. He escaped and fled to Hollandm 
1981, where he shot and killed a policeman during an armed 
robbery. He was arrested and served a ten-year jad term. 

Released in 1992 he fled during a dispute over his extradition 
between UK and Dutch authorities, and had been living in Ireland 
for two years. The court heard evidence from his Irish fiancee, Ann 
Murphy, who said she was aware of his background but that he was 
of good character. Alan Murdoch 

Silcott faces block to damages bid 

The family of murdered policeman Keith Blakelock could take 
legal action to block damages awarded to Winston Silcott - the 
man cleared by the Appeal Court of his killing during riots in 1985. 

The Metropolitan Police Federation confirmed on Sunday night 
that it was exploring legal moves to help the family bring a civil 
case. A spokesman said: “We are looking at ways of Mrs Blakelock 
and her sons getting legal aid to put a stay on any award Silcott 
gets ... he is constantly making waves for the family and causing 
problems. We would like him to have some problems of his own for 
a change. It is about time the public knew the truth and this is one 
way of it coming gul“ 

Silcott, 37, who is serving a life sentence for a different murder, 
was convicted of hacking to death PC Blakelock during riots in 
Tbrtenham, London. The verdict was later quashed by the Court of 
Appeal after hearing evidence that police had tampered with 
interview evidence. 

Druid demands return of Excalibur 

Arthur Pecdragoo, a druid 
whose sword “Excalibur'’ was 
confiscated when he was 
arrested at a London 
demonstration in support of 
sacked Liverpool dockers on 
Saturday, said he may go to the 
High Court to win its return. 

Mr Pe □dragon, 43, of 
Faro boro ugh, Hampshire, is 
charged with possessing a 
sword with a blade longer than 
7.62cm in Northumberland 
Avenue, in London's West End, 
on Saturday. 

Resplendent in white flowing robes emblazoned with a red 
dragon, Mr Pendragou said he was lost without Excalibur and 
wanted the sword returned so he could carry out his ceremonial 
duties. 

“I am a sword bearer and without my sword 1 am nothing,’' he 
said. 

Mr Pendragon, who believes be is the reincarnation of King 
Arthur (pictured) added: “I have the sword with me wherever I go. 

I even sleep with it. It is never out of its sheath, except in ritual and 
ceremony”. He said he had agreed to be bailed only because his 
deposit and nomination papers need to be in by 4pm on 
Wednesday in the Aldershot constituency where is to stand as an 
independent candidate. Matthew Brace 

London marathon victim named 

A man who died during the London Marathon on Sunday has been 
named as 44-year-old James Herbert from Plymouth. 

Teams of St John Ambulance volunteers tried to resuscitate Mr 
Herbert, but he was pronounced dead shortly after arriving at St 
Thomas' Hospital at 339pm. 

Mr Herbert was the fifth competitor to die in the event’s 17-vear ■ 
history. More than 29,000 competitors took part in the race this 
year. 

More Scottish food poisoning cases 

The number of possible cases of salmonella food poisoning linked 
with a Perth hotel has now reached 125, health officials said last 
night. 

Fifty-nine cases have been confirmed and a further 66 are 
suspected, said officials from layside Health Board investigating 
the scare at the Isle of Skye Hotel. Officials said the outbreak 
control team was now “fairly sure" the outbreak was under control, 
although the number of confirmed cases is expected to continue 
rising over the next few days. Investigators are to redouble their 





Val Kilmer, one of Hollywood’s favourite leading men, last nitfit attended the premiere in London 
©This latest screen incarnation - Simon Templar - in the big-screen version of 77ie Saint. The 
Batman star was reputedly paid £4m for the role. The film opens nationwide on 18 April. 

Heroic ex-policemen who 
acted more like the SAS 


T wo former policemen recalled yesterday how they 
risked their lives by diving on top of an exploding 
grenade in a restaurant in Ethiopia -an act of brav- 
ery more akin to the SAS than the average constable's 
basic training. 

John Bown and Blair Davies, who used to serve with 
the Northamptonshire and Derbyshire forces, suffered 
serious lacerations as they took the brunt of the blast 
which rocked the Blue Tops restaurant in toe East 
African country's capital, Addis Ababa, on Saturday 
night 

Their actions may wed have saved toe lives not only 
of their wives, with whom they were dining, but also the 
other guests in the restaurant Neither man eras specially 
trained in anti-terrorist measures. 

The blast has forced the Foreign Office to review its 
advice to travellers to Ethiopia and to warn that further 
attacks on high-profile Western targets cannot be ruled 
out 

Speaking from toeir hospital beds in Addis Ababa yes- 
terday, Mr Bown and Mr Davies recalled the harrowing 
seconds after they saw the grenade fly Into toe centre 
of the restaurant 

“We instinctively threw ourselves on toe explosive to 
protect our wives from serious injuries," said Mr Bown, 
a former superintendent 

“Thank God our wives escaped with fight Injuries.” 
Mr Davies added: "Our injuries are painful but not life- 
threatening." 

It was still not clear last night whether the men, both 


in their 50s and with 30 years service to the police, had 
been deliberately targeted because of the nature of their 
work to Ethiopia - they are part of a three-man team in- 
volved to a £4^ British Govemmerrt training programme 
to restructure the BhJopian police force. TMryeaNong 
project was due to finish next month. 

The men’s present employer, a contractor called RIPA 
International, paid tribute to them. 

Lawrence Eaton, the company's director, said: “It was 
a bloody brave thing to do and very Impressive. We’re 
now working hard to get them back to Britain. As far as 
we can gather there was no question of them befog per- 
sonal targets.” 

After visiting the men in hospital, a British Embassy 
nurse;- Janet DufT said toefr corKRtktos wbra' 5, irnprb\/- ' 
ing steadily”. 

“They are able to chat and they are feeling an awful 
lot better than they did on Saturday night Things are 
looking good for a full recovery, but they are still in quite 
a lot of pain from their Injuries," she said. 

Saturday's incident was toe latest in series of attacks 
on hotels In Ethiopia in toe past 15 months, according 
to the Foreign Office. 

“Various political groups are thought to be respon- 
sible for the attacks. Their aims are to discredit and em- 
barrass the government by attacking further high profile 
targets," said an FO spokesman. 

“Further indiscriminate attacks cannot be ruled out 
and visitors should be alert at all times." 

Matthew Brace 


astronomy 

Satellite data proves stars 
are younger than Universe 

Astronomers can breathe easy, the stars really are youngpr than 
the universe. It turns oat that a key “ruler" used to measure 
interstellardistances - and hence, by inference, the age of stats and 
galaxies - has been wrong by between 10 and 15 per cent. 
According to NeOI Reid at the California Institute of Technology, 
data from the European Space Agency's Hipparcos satellite leads, . 
to the conclusion that the oldest stars in the universe Arc actually 
11 to 13 billion years old, rather than 16 to 18 billion years old, as 

bad been thought! ' • ‘ 

Hie new results, to appear in July's Astruphystcal JounuU, wfll be 
of great interest to eosmologists, Dr Reid says, because estimates - 
of the age of the universe, based on tracking back the current rate .. 
of expansion, suggest that the Big Bang occuned.no more than 
about 13 to 15 bflSon years ago. °The ideal si tudon would be to 
have the same answer independently given by stellar modeling and 
cosmology,” he said. 

Dr Reid's method focuses on the types of stars found in globular 
clusters - spherical accumulations of hundreds of thousands of 
individual stars. These have long been known to be the among the 
earliest objects to form in the universe, since the stars are 
composed mainly of hydrogen and helium, and because the clusters 
themselves are distributed throughout a sphere 100,000 light yeans 
in diameter, rather than confined, like the sun. within the flattened 
p ancak e of the galactic d isk . Charles Arthur 

TRANSPORT 

High price of getting around 

Britons spend 15 per cent of their household outgoings on 
transport - twice the amount they did 44 years ago, according to a ' 
report published today. Although people own more cars, the 
amount of time they spend travelling has also increased, the report 
from environmental group Transport 2000 found. 

Hie average hoasenoldnow spends £3637 per week on motoring 
and £6.64 on fares and other travel costs, said the report. Vital 
Travel Statistics. This transport spending accounts for 15 per cent 
of household weekly spending, compared with just 7 per cent in 

1953. 

The report also found that the amount of time a person spends 

travelling each week rose 

from five hours and 47 ■ 

minutes in 1975 to six hours 0 : 

and 53 minutes in 1994. 2—S ” ' j 

Shopping trips are said to g I r { jL 

account for 22 per cent of all J- — —— if 

journeys. f^r/ FlKlT JlcJ 

In the year 1975-76, the c it | j 

proportion of work trips by \ JA cm* Vi 

car was 39 per cent in ■ 

London and 54 per cent in ^ 

small urban areas. By die 

mid-1990s this had OB nr* 

increased to 49 per cent for ffjg 

Londoners and 73. for for 
those in small urban areas. 

INDUSTRY 

Firms find skills shortage 

The extent of Britain’s skills shortage problem was highlighted 
yesterday when a survey reported that firms were unhappy with the 
expertise of job applicants. Two out of three organisations said 


the survey at 557 organisations by recruitment specialises Keea 

J 1 ^rVICCS ~ I 

"The biggest shortage of skills was reported in the Soiith West 
East AngGa, Scotland, the. Ho me, .Co un ties, the' Midlands, WfoJes 
.rprid the. South. The,ftTprtfr .Efot, the North West and Thames Valley 
were better off than other regions. 

Reed chairman Alec Reed said “Skills shortages have clearly 
emerged as one of the most crucial issues facing UK business 
today." 

AGRICULTURE 

BSE affects nearly all herds 

More than 90 per coat of Britain’s 9 million cows belong to a herd 
which has bad a clinical case of BSE, or mad cow disease, in the 
past eight years, according to new calculations by Stephen Deader, 
an independent scientist Other research, by Nick Short at the ' 
University, of Reading, suggests that BSE could persist in British 
cattle nn til 2010 — far longer than the Government has claimed in 
its negotiations with Brussels. 

The result of die first findings is that If Britain regains 
permission to export cattle from BSE-free herds - one of toe ma m 
political aims of Douglas Hog& toe Minister for Agriculture, in his 
battle with the European Commission — it wonld. barely begin to . 

, help the beef export business to recover: 

"j Last year the EU ban on British beef effectively kilted off the 
, £500m export market But because so tew cows belong to herds 
.. which have been BSE-free, the economic impact of restarting 
.exports wonld be minimal. i 

Morexhan 160,000 cases of BSE have been recorded in British • 
, cattle, and calculations last year by a team at Oxford University 
[ ,' suggested that another 700,000 infected animals would have 
_ entered the food chain between 1986 and 1995. Charles Arthur 

■ SOCIETY 

Prostitution prospers in South 

A Channel ^documentary will tonight reveal the results of an 
extensive survey into prostitution. The research shows that of the 
men questioned ,the majority live in London (24 pet cent) and toe 
South (29 per cent), with fewer coming from the North and the 
Midlands. Almost all the men were white, and evenly split between 
professional or skilled workers and manual or unskilled. 

Prostitutes working in massage parlours or advertising through 
cards, magazines and newspapers proved to be the most popular, 
while kerb-crawling ranked as one of the least favoured methods of 
approaching a prostitute. 

Witness: Men Who Pay For Sex, Channel 4, tonight, 9pm 

Colin Blackstqck. 
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ARE YOU SUBSIDISING 
DISHONEST CLAIMANTS? 


Some people disguise the 
fact they've made lots 
of insurance claims by 


premiums. But at General 
Accident Direct we can 


Topless Melinda 
criticised in 
advertising report 

Page three mode! Melinda Messenger 
and Tony Blair make a joint appearance 
today - not in toe Sun, but in advertise- 
ments criticised by the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority. 

Ms Messenger was used last year by a 
small Gloucester double glazing compa- 
ny in a press and poster campaign. The 
ad featured Ms Messenger peering 
through a window in her underwear. 

Once it was spotted she was whisked to 
London by the Sun, which had been look- 
ing for a model it could turn into a “Sam 
Fox for the Nineties". 

However, in its most recent monthly re- 
port, the ASA upheld four complaints 
from toe public about the Gtevum Win- 
dow Systems ad, and deemed its sexual 
Innuendo “offensive and unnecessary”. — 
The company, which paid £120 for toe 
photograph, claims that the pictures were 
so popular they were being stolen from 
bus shelters. In a blow to the sophisti- 
cates of the advertising industry it also 
maintains that the photograph Increased 
sales of its windows by 25 par cent 
Meanwhile, Tony Blair appeared to toe 
ASA’s second most complained about ad 
of 1996 - the Conservatives’ “demon 
eyes” campaign. The ASA criticised it not 
for its apparent attribution of salanlc 



qualities to the Labour leader, but be- 
cause he was portrayed without his per- 
mission. The ad attracted 167 complaints. 

The most complained about advertise- 
ment of all last year was a poster for a 
Gossard bra that featured a woman re- 
dining on hay in her underwear above 
the slogan: “Who says woman cant get 
pleasure from something soft" It re- 
ceived 312 complaints after Lynda Lee 
Potter in toe Daily Mail drew it to the at- 
tention of her readers. 

Overall, complaints about advertising 
were down In 1996. 

Paul McCann 


of insurance claims by trace their insurance 
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Cricket legend’s widow honoured 


company. That way they 
avoid paying higher 




make you subsidise the 
dishonest. 
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The widow of cricket legend Stuart Sur- 
ridga yesterday went out to bat for sport- 
ing equality by becoming toe first woman 
president of a county cricket club. . 

Betty Sunidge - whose husband cap- 
tained Surrey County Cricket Chib 
to rough five successive championship 
wins In toe 1950s - took over toe team’s 
presidency from John Paul Getty at toe 
annual general meeting at the Oval, 
south London. 

Mrs Surridge, who describes herself as 
“70 several", said she was “obviously ho- 
noured" to head toe team, which her hus- 
band ted through toe glory years of 
1952-56, and for which her son Tiger" 
Surridge also played. 

But toe grandmother, who admits she 
only plays cricket “on toe beach”, said 


she would not be Initiating radical 
changes to bowl out sporting chauvin- 
ism. “I think toe job’s a figurehead," she 
said. 

“But what l am good at is meeting peo- 
ple. I know a tot of cricketing people and 
1 shall help entertain.” 

Mrs Surridge - who will be banned 
from entering the Long Room at Lord's 
because of her sex - said she hoped her 
new role would Improve toe status of 
women in cricket 

And she said toe county club - toe first 
to allow women into the pavilion - had 
been wholeheartedly in favour of her 
election. 

“There's been no opposition, at least 
not In my hearing. They’re all over the 
moon,” she said. 
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\\ v > online; every day on AOL . . 
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for ragsetftwara - qtrote “Independent" 

9^ NEWSPAPERS 

SUPPORT RECYCLING 

■ Recycled paper made up 41.2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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Our lives 
are longer 

though 
affluence 
has not 
helped cut 
sickness 


Glenda Cooper aid 
Jeremy Laurance 

The number of people living to 

the age of 100 is set to. increase, 
tenfold by 203 1 with estimated 
figures putting the number of 
centenarians at 45,000. 

While the trend suggests 
greater life expectancy, we are 
living longer in sickness, not in 
health, according to a report 
from the Office For National 
Statistics, which surveyed adult 
health from 1841-1994. 

Life expectancy has almost 
doubled in 150 yeare, but 
healthy life expectancy has 
failed to rise significantly. 

Medicine has contributed 
little to this improvement com- 
pared to changes in diet,.hous-. 
mg and sanitation. Medical 
advances are estimated to have 
added five of the extra 30 years 
by which life expectancy has 
improved this century. 

A large pan of the improve- 
ment is due to better materni- 
ty care and reduced infant 
mortality. A child bom in 1841 
could expect to live to 41 if it I 
were a boy and 43 if it were a 
girl Its equivalent in 1991 could - 
expect to live to 73 if mate or 
79 if female. 

Between .1951 and 1991 the _ 
number of centenarians grew 
from 300 to 4,400, a rate of in- 
crease of 7 per cent a year, 
roughly doubling every 10 years. 

At the same time,, it. is. - , 
thought that maximum record- 
ed ages for men and women hr 
England and Whies (at present 
I15J will rise to at least 118 dr 
119 or even more. - 

In France, where, life ex- 
pectancy is higher, Jeanne Cai- 
rn ent celebrated her £22nd 
birthday earlier this yeaj\ ' . ° 

Marriage is the bfestrgitorad ; 
tee Of ‘good health 1 , L 


*, wiser, so why not healthier? 
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life Expectancy 68(M) 74(F) 

, Main causeof death H e a rt (fiseas 

Drink Qitres of pure alcohol per year) 4 
Srnokirg (kg per person per year) 11 

Age at marriaga [women] 23 

Population uncter 151%] 22 

FtopulaIk>ncMar64[%J 10 

EWproe rate per lfiOO tsauptes 1 00 


Life Expectancy 73(M) 79(F) 

Main cause of death CancertHeart dfeease 

Drink (litres of pure alcohol per year) 7 
Smoking (kg per person per year) 3 

Age at manias [women) 26 

Itapulatiqn under 151%) 19 

Population over 64[%] 16 

Dworoe rate per 1,000 couples 500 


shows. Mike Mnrphy, of Oxford 
University and oo-editor of the 
stmfy, said: “It is almost an iron- 
dad law the world around that 
married people do better. It has 
been true since statistics became 
aVailablife m fhe 1850s/” V . 

rdafiveK 1 . 


neighbours, church, and 
through work appear to be im- 
portant for good health. Death 
rates are higher far angle, wid- 
owed and mvoreed people but , 
marriage appears to protect 
men more than women. . 

' ^’OvertbelastcranHy^ the de- 


cline in deaths from tuberculo- 
sis and other infectious dis- 
eases. has been the most 
important cause of improving 
Bfe expectancy. In A&Xorian 
times, 

infections accounted for one in 
three deaths, compared,- with 


Nike swears off slave labour 


one in 200 today. Cancer deaths 
have risen from fewer than one 
in 10 in 1911 to more than one 
in four in 1991. 

.. In the last 25 years, mortal- 
ity has improved, but there has 
been no comparable increase in 
the number of years of healthy 


life. At 65, a man can look for- 
ward to seven years of healthy 
life, which has remained un- 
changed since the mid-1970s, 
despite an increase of almost 
three yearp in life expectancy 
over die period. “The extra 
.years of. life gained may be 


extra years of life with a dis- 
ability," says the report. 

In 1988, an ONS survey 
found 61 per cent of men over 
75 and 71 per cent of women 
had a long-standing illness, 
disability or infirmity. 

Recent studies found the 


population is becoming more 
overweight. Smoking has Men 
since the 1970s, but there has 
been little change among 
women aged 16-24 in the last 10 
years. Alcohol consumption 
has been stable amongst men. 
but is rising amongst women. 


Midland Bank pic reserves the right not to open an account. Credit subject to status. Call OBOO 180 180 lor full written details. 
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A landless girl beside Highway PR-158 hi Parana, Brazil, one 
of the images from photc^oignallst Sebastiao SalgadoslfefTa.- 
Strugtie of the landless, which is launched on Thursday as 
an exhibition at St James’s Church, Piccadnfr in London 
and at eight other tocatkms and as a bo^ JPbaWon^^fSS) 
Full dentils, ‘Let my people fitfV The Tabloid 


David Usbarne . 

New York , , 

If Tiger Woods had^a second for 
politics yesterday, he may have 
found one more reason to fed 
relief. Nike, corporate sponsor 
for the vaunted young winner of 
this weekend’s golf Masters, is 
swearing off exploitation. 

In a key battle in the war for 
improved conditions in Third 
World sweatshops Nike and 
other US clothing giants Kke IX 
Bean and Liz Claiborne signed 
a code of conduct on employ- 
ment practices around the 
globe. 

The unprecedented agree- 
ment, initialled at the White 
House with President Clinton, 
is an attempt by the companies 
to reverse months of disastrous 
publicity generated by reports 
of treatment of factory workers 
around the -globe that has 
ranged from unfair to 
inhumane. Nike has been the 
worst hit 

The revelations about Nike 
-which reportedly pimished56 
workers in Vietnam by forcing 
them to run in the sun until 
several collapsed - has hurt 


some of its stars also. As a role- 
model for racial integration, Mr 
Woods, who has a mixed 
African-American and Thai 
heritage - has not escaped. 

Negotiated over several 
months by the companies with 
human rights organisations, 
international labour represen- 
tatives and the Clinton admin- 
istration, the code includes 
provisions for outside monitors 
to visit individual factories and 
check for violations. 

Additionally, the corpora- 
tions will undertake to honour 
a 60-hour maximum working 
week - with the possibility of 
“voluntary” overtime - and to 
respect the minimum wage laws 
of the countries in which plants 
are located. Nor will they be 
allowed to employ workers 
under the age of fourteen. 

In return, companies abiding 
by the code will be able to sew 
“No Sweat" labels into their 
products to reassure shoppers 
-that in spending their money 
they are not indirectly 
supporting slave labour. 

. It is not clear that when 
violations are found they will be 
publicised. 
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► Midland Bank 
introduces the handy 
£50 Buffer Zone. 


<Z> 

Midland 

The Listening Bank 
Monte* BSBC Grap 
http://www.mHlU ndba n kxom 


We think it’s unfair to charge people for 
slipping a few pounds in the red, that’s why 
we've introduced a safety margin of up to £50. 
A penalty-free Buffer Zone that’s always there 
should you need it 

If you need an overdraft, you could now apply 
for one up to £3,000 and with no set-up 
charges or monthly fees. 

The Buffer Zone is just one of the many bright 
ideas that we’ve built into the new Midland 
Bank Account 


Call 0800 180 180 



or visit a branch 



or cut the coupon. 


Complete the coupon in Mock capitals and mum to; Midland Bank pk, FREEPOST SWB 332, Bristol, BSi 6BR. 

Mrftfc/Mn/MisslDther (please spedfy} initials Surname _ 

House name/number SOW 

Town 

County H PPstttdeL^rfT 1 I B I .JU 

Daytime tel no {inc. STp) Evening lei nD fine SID) 


Do you bofct other MMLmd accounts? □ Ye □ Mo [please tkii May wr semi nwiDferaudonalioiit our pnxiiKUaiidiervKes in hftiite?D^ □ No [please tietj 
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Parents of heart-op 
boy ‘not told of risk’ 


Doctors at Harefield hospital 
were so convinced a baby 
should have a heart implant that 
thev failed to tell his parents of 
the'risk (hat he might suffer ir- 
reversible brain damage, a 
judge heard yesterday. 

Matthew Poynter. 16 months 
old, was given a new heart at the 
hospital, in west London, by the 
surgeon Sir Magdi Yacoub in 
December 1987. It is still serv- 
ing him well after 10 years but 
the brain damage he suffered 
rendered him “very very sig- 
nificantly disabled", said Sime- 
on Maskrey QC, for his parents, 
Kevin and Linda Poynter. who 
arc suing Hillingdon Health 
Authority for damages on their 
son’s behalf. 

"The staff at Harefield are 
dedicated, caring people who 
believe in heart transplants," Mr 
Maskrey told High Court judge . 
Sir Maurice Drake. “They be- 
lieved it was the duty of the par- 
ents to agree to a transplant. It 
was their view that it was utterly 
wrong to turn down the offer. 
They were faced with parents 
who. fnislrau'ngly from their 
point of view, were unprepared 
to take the opportunity. So one 
doesn't spell out the disadvan- 
tages if one is hying to persuade 
parents to take a course which 
one believes passionately is in 
the child's interests." 

Mr and Mrs Poynter, from 
Biggleswade. Bedfordshire, who 
have two other children, say that 
if they had been told of the risks, 
they would have let Matthew die 
in peace rather than allow the 
operation to proceed. 

The health authority argues 
that the risks of major brain 
damage are so small that doc- 
tors are under no legal duty to 


give a warning and that, in any 
event, a warning was given in 
Matthew's case. 

Mr Maskrey told the judge: 
“It may seem to many in this 
court ... to be churlish to be crit- 
ical of them... but the lives of 
patients don’t belong to the 
medical profession and we say 



Yacoub: Did the transplant 
surgery on 16-fnorrth-old boy 

it was not the function of the 
hospital or the staff to over-per- 
suade or to minimise the risks 
or accentuate the benefits in or- 
der to get the consent they 
thought was necessary ... The 
parents were entitled to have an 
appropriate full explanation of 
what the benefits and the draw- 
backs were. The hospital was so 
keen or so frustrated with the 
parents that this was not done." 

The parents did not see Sir 
Magdi until after the operation 
and at that time there was no 
formal counselling procedure in 
place, said Mr Maskrey. 


Matthew, bora in August 
1986, developed a condition in 
which the left ventricle be- 
comes enlarged and fails to 
contract properly. He held his 
own at first but became des- 
perately ill after suffering colds 
and a chest infection. 

His parents had a variety of 
objections to heart transplants, 
said Mr Maskrey. Mr Poynter 
“regarded the heart as more 
than a simple pump" and in 
1987 transplant surgery for in- 
fants was in its early days. 

Although they knew 
Matthew's life expectancy with- 
out the operation would be 
weeks or even days, Mr and Mrs 
Poynter went through agonies 
of indecision before giving con- 
sent. They alleged they were put 
under a “significant degree of 
pressure” by the hospital. 

A donor heart arrived on 19 
December 1987 and Matthew 
was taken to the operating 
theatre. His heart was kept go- 
ing with massage for 30 minutes 
before be was attached to a by- 
pass pump. It was believed the 
brain damage occurred during 
this period. It was “perhaps 
ironic" that, from the cardiac 
point of view, the implant was 
successful 

Mr Poynter told the judge: 
“We lost the happy child we had 
before the operation, which 
turned him into a little boy who 
is very distressed and crying 
most of the time.” He said he 
and his wife did not get any sup- 
port from the hospitaL before 
or after the operation, for their 
views or the way they felt. 
“Matthew was treated just as a 
person ready for transplant. It 
was a purely mechanical job, 
taking one heart out and putting 


another one in, disregarding 
anything human about it. The 
heart is not just a pump. It is 
part of the person, part of the 
mind, body and soul. Just to re- 
duce it to something mechani- 
cal is missing the whole point 
about life.” 

The doctors expected them to 
agree to the transplant because 
“somehow we were failing as 
parents if we didn’t. We were 
told Matthew had an excellent 
chance of pulling thro ugh and 
he would have two or three ex- 
tra years. Bat for us they had to 
be quality years, otherwise it 
would not be worth it. We were 
after quality of life for Matthew. 
We didn’t want ... extra time 
that wasn't quality time." 

Mrs Poynter, who is expect- 
ing her fourth child, told the 
court of the reaction of one of 

the medical Kirk, 

when she told him she did not 
want Matthew to have a trans- 
plant She alleged be said: “If 
you continue saying that, we wffl 
have to consider whether or not 
to get a court order." 

The judge had been told ear- 
lier by Mr Maskrey that the 
health authority was not in- 
tending to argue that a oouxt or- 
der sanctioning the transplant 
could have or should have been 
sought. 

Matthew is incapable of do- 
ing anything for himself and will 
need lifelong nursing care. He 
can move his head a little, can 
see bright lights and laugh and 
cry, but cannot communicate in 
any other way. 

The judge is being asked to 
decide only the question of li- 
ability. Any damages found due 
will be assessed at a later date. 
The hearing continues today. 


Missile technology to save babies 


Infra-red technology developed 
for guided missiles is to be 
used to save babies' lives. 

A new land of infra-red brain 
scanner will help to prevent 
brain damage in babies by 
showing if they are being 
starved of oxygen during birth. 

The scanner, developed by 
doctors from University College 
London, shines infra-red light 
into the baby's brain while it is 


in the birth canal. The amount 
of light reflected indicates the 
amount of oxygen in the blood 
supply to the brain. If there is 
not enough, doctors can simply 
give more to the mother. 

Dr John Wyatt, -who is lead- 
ing the University College re- 
search team, said: “Many 
hundreds of babies each year 
‘ suffer permanent brain damage 
because of a shortage of oxygen 


and a poor blood supply to the 
brain during delivery. 

“This new scanner, which 
uses infra-red light, has the po- 
tential to prevent many of these 
cases from occurring each year, 
although further trials wfll be 
necessary.” 

Dr Wyatt and his team have 
predicted that, if the device is 
used widely, the number of 
Caesarean operations would 


fall by almost halt because 
doctors would be able to act on 
accurate information rather 
than a hunch. 

The machine was developed 
with a £98,500 grant from the 
charity Action Research. 

Although the cost of the 
device appears prohibitive at 
£30,000 commercial backing 
would make it significantly 
cheaper. - 


Powerful PC Manifesto 




A( Gateway 2000. we believe that (he best candidates will always 
win the dav. That’s why we're confident our impressive range of 
tailor-made PCs will win your nomination. 

Unlike other manifestos you may have wad 
recently. Gateway 2000s is concise and to 
the point. We provide state-of-the-art 
desktops, multi-tafcnted multimedia systems 
and high performance portables, all featuring 
the latest technology from leading suppliers. 
cuMom -built and configured for maximum power 
and speed and delivered id your door. And we pledge 
that every Gateway 2MXT PC represents the highest quality 
at great value for money. 

Thr whole family will vote for the P5-lh6 Multimedia, featuring a 
IfrfiMlu Intel Pentium’ processor with MMX 1 ' - technology, 32MB of 
SDRAM and a 15GB E1DE hard drive - it boasts maximum power and 
spoxL accelerating and enhancing all your applications. It's also got a 
Miivomi 12-16 speed CD-ROM, a 2MB SGRaM graphics accelerator and 
a parkier ni pre-loaded Microsoft’’ software which includes Microsoft 
Office 97 Small Businevs Edition Phis. 

All Gateway 2000 PCs are backed up with award-winning service and 
support, including, free telephone technical support on all hardware and 
Mifmare for as long is you own your PC. plus a 30-day no-quibMe 
money -hack cummer (.shipping costs not refundable] and Gateway 
21KK1 warranties. 

The Gateway Party. 'Whatever your percuasioD we provide the right 

computing wfaiiwB.. at the right prices, right now . Give us a rail. 


P5-I66 MULTIMEDIA 


■ Intel 166MHz Peotiom Processor with MMX” technology 

■ 32MB High Performance SDRAM 

■ 256K Pipeline Burst Cache 

■ 35" 1.44MB Floppy Disk Drive 

• Mitsumi 12-I6X (tnia-max) CD-ROM 

* Western Digital " 15GB EFDE Hard Drive 

■ Iniemted Creative Labs Sound Card with Altec" Lansing 
ACS41 Speakers. .ACS 251 Sub-woofer 

■ Integrated ATI GT 3D 2MB SGRAM Graphics Accelerator 

■ EuroViva 33.6K Fit/Dato/Voice Modem 

■ 17’CiystaBcw Mcriror 

■ ATX Tower Case 

■ Microsoft" Windows' 95 125 AnyKey" Keyboard 

■ MS' Windows 95. MS Intetlinwase 

■ MS Office 97 Small Bashes Edition Flos 

■ Internet Software Bundle 

■ Software Pack Enhanced (or MMX technology 

■ 3 Year Limited Warranty 

£1499 (£1795.40 inc. VAT & Delivery) 

MS Office Professional 97 Upgrade. Call for details. 

Call our Friendly Sales Team now or call in to the 
Gateway 2000 Showroom, 10 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, London WC2E 9HE You’ll be 
glad you did! 

Showroom Hours of Business: 

1230 pm -630 pm Mondays 
930 am -630 pm Tuesday - Friday 
IQ.QQ am - 4.00 pm Saturdays 
Gosed Sunday ami Bank Holidays 
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u )'tnt\e got a friend m the husintis."'- 

0800 39 2000 
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Vehicle of ambition: Vcveca Avestedt sitting in the car she hopes will break the 300mph barrier Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Drag queen who aims to cover a 
quarter of a mile in five seconds 


Mark Rowe 


VWeca Avestedt must be about the only 
“Drag Queen” aiming to cover a quarter 
of a mile in less than five seconds. 

The Swedish driver; a three-time 
former Swedish body-boil ding 
champion, has dominated European 
drag raring this yean She is now about 
to launch an attempt to break the 
300mpb barrier and the European speed 

record. 

Her car for the quarter-mile attempt 
is the length of a double-decker bus with 


go-kart style front wheels the diameter 
or those on a normal Ford Fiesta. Its 
bade wheels are lorry-tike bnt have no 
tread and the spoiler at the back of the 
car stands higher than 6ft, 

The vehicle comes complete with the 
ear-splitting wail generated by 5,0Q0bhp 
and a huge appetite for fuel - it guzzles 
two litres every second. Running costs 
for it are £10,000 per meeting and 
£500,000 for a whole season- A second- 
hand car similar to the one driven fry 
Avestedt would cost around £250,000. 

“Hie G-force when I start feels that 


IVe rnn into a brick wall,” Avestedt said. 
“The feeling of exhaustion after a race 
must be like having just ran a 
marathon. I think yon have to be slightly 
mad to get into the cockpit and put your 
foot down. It requires extreme 
concentration and razor-sharp 
reactions." 

Avestedt, 35, began drag racing in 
1986, starting in a Ford Anglia and 
moving Into top-level drag raring in 
1992. Her record attempt wfll take place 
next weekend at Santa Pod raceway in 
Bedfordshire. 


Court told of regime of 
fear against mentally ill 


Louise Jury 


Mentally ill patieats in private 
care suffered 10 years of ill- 
treatment and fear in two res- 
idential homes which were 
more akin to an array camp, a 
court was told yesterday. 

Patients, including two with 
Down's Syndrome and anoth- 
er who was blind, were left with- 
out dignity by the authoritarian 
and punitive regime at the 
homes in Stoke Poges, Buck- 
inghamshire, Kingston Crown 
Court was told. The catalogue 
of abuses endured by the resi- 
dents including being slapped, 
befog pulled by the haft and hav- 
ing jugs of cold water thrown 
over them, it was claimed. 

They were denied toilet pa- 
per and other items and one 
woman was forced to eat out- 
side on the patio in only light 
clothing even in the pounce 
rain. One group of resident^ 
known as the "Working lads", 
was made to work outside iathe 
grounds without proper super- 
vision every day and in all 
weather, even when they did not 
want to, it was claimed. They 
also helped builders at the pri- 
vate home of Gordon and An- 


gela Rowe, who ran the resi- 
dential home, the court heard. 

Angela Rowe, 39, a former 
director of Longcare Limited, 
which raa Stoke Place Mansion 
House and Stoke Green House, 



Rowe: *No formal training for 
caring for the handicapped' 

denies four charges of ili-treat- 

. •• g men _ 

i in her 

1993. 

Desmond Tully, 33, who was de- 
scribed as effectively the man- 
ager Of Stoke Place for several 
years, denies five charges of ill- 
treating patients. And Lorraine 



Field. 42, a senior care super- 
visor, also denies five counts of 
ill-treatment under 1983 Men- 
tal Health Act, The court was 
told that Gordon Rowe would 
have faced charges but had 
committed suicide in March 
last year. Jonathan Caplan QC 
prosecuting, said: "Undoubtedly 
he was forceful personality 
whose influenced pervaded the 
daily lives of both residents 
and staff.” 

However, Mr Caplan added 
that the residential homes were 
a joint enterprise for Mr Rowe 
and his wife and she was a di- 
rector and near half-owner in 
the business. She and the oth- 
er tvra defendants before the 
court were aware of what was 
going on in the home and ill- 
treated some of the residents, 
Mr Caplan said. 

The court heard that the two 
homes accommodated about 
TO adult residents aged from 26 
to 64 years who had mental ages 
of between three and six years. 
“Both of these homes were 
supposedly there to offer long- 
term care and training with a 
view to providing as happy and 
fulfilling a life for these residents 
as possible," Mr Caplan said. 


Both homes were registered 
with Buckinghamshire Count} 
Council. “The prosecution ea& 
is that over a period of time var 
ious acts of 01-treatment and ne 
gleet were carried out which lef 
these residents without dignity 
and which were carried out ii 
an atmosphere at these home 
which was very largely author 
itarian and punitive." All thre» 
defendants had limited trainin] 
for working with mentally dis 
ablcd people, Mr Caplan said 

Angela Rowe, originally c 
Harrington Close. Windsor 
had “never had any forma 
training with regardslo carinj 
for the menially handicapped ii 
persons with disabilities." M 
Tully, of Rivcrvicw Drive 
Exwick, Exeter, did some count 
eswith Somerset Social Service 
and spent a year on a social-can 
course. Field, 42. of Pennylett 
Green, Stoke Poges, had pro 
viously worked in a hospital am 
a youth centre before join ire 
Longcare. 

Mr Caplan told the jury swre 
of the evidence they would h 
hearing might be disiressinj 
but said they must not b* 
swayed by thc'ir emotions am 
should judge it dispassionate!} 
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of failure, 
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run away 
from home 
rather than 



exams 



David hficken (left) and Paddy Warren at a party last Christmas. They have been missing for 15 weeks; Patrick’s face has been printed on thousands of four-pint milk cartons to help find him 


Ian Burrell 


J 


The prospect of returning to 
school to face s umme r exams 
has led to a surge in the num- 
ber of children being reported 
missing. With pre-teenagers 
now having to sit formal exam- 
inations in state schools, child 
psychologists are reporting a 
marked increase in exam- 
reJated stress. 

The National Missing Persons’ 
helpline said yesterday that its 
daily workload had increased by 
20 per cent as children baulk at 
going back to school for the sum- 
mer term. Children as young as 
11 have called the charily saying 
that they cannot cope with their 
workload at scbooL • 

Janet Newman, co-founder of 
the helpline, said parents were 
often unwittingly putting chil- 
dren under too much pressure 
to achieve better results. She' 
added: “It is not intentional If 
is not until the child goes miss- 
ing that parents realise how 
much pressure they were under. 
They should not feel guilty but 
they should reaEse’drat cinKfreri 
listen when they ^eptaUang.- 


The . charily said that 13- 
ycar-olds were especially vul- 
nerable to exam nerves. As 
12-year-olds they were less 
aware of the importance of the 
tests and the pam of failure. 

The numbers of missing 
schoolchildren are expected to 
remain high for several weeks 
as youngsters realise how much 
work they still have to do for 
their summer exams. The 
helpline is already receiving up 
to 30 extra cases a day and many 
of them are believed to be be- 
cause of the exam problem. 

Jane Pearson, who runs the 
charity's Message Home system, 
sai± 'We are certainly getting 
an increase in the younger age 
group ringing in about school- 
work. Eleven-year-olds have 
raised the issue.” 

, She said youngsters would 
call in from railway stations or 
hostels with messages for their 
families, adding: “They were 
scared to go to school because 
they could not cope with the ex- 
ams. Rather than go into school 
they haw just run.” 

’ TheSfe joSS^The estimated 
L 000 included in the staffs- - 
Iff-. 


tics of childr en who gp mksfng 
each year. In an attempt to slow 
the tide, the charity nas today 
began putting the feces of some 
of the missing children on millr 
cartons in the hope dial they will 
be identified. The face of 12- 
year-old Patrick Whrren has 
been primed on to thousands of 
four-pint milk cartons at Iceland 
supermarkets across Britain. 

MaJcofan ^fetter, Iceland’s 


chairman, said: “Using milk 
labels to print a photograph and 
brief details of a missing child 
is an ideal way of circulating 
vital information.” 

Patrick and his friend David 
Spencer, 13, have been missing 
for IS weeks after claiming they 
were going to spend the night at 
Patrick's brother’s home. How- 
ever. they never turned up. 

Christine Hicken, David’s 


mother, said the pressure of 
school may have been a factor 
in his disappearance from home 
in Chelmsley Wood. Birming- 
ham. Although he enjoyed arts 
and science lessons. David had 
been unable to cope with Eng- 
lish lessons and had been 
excluded from school after dis- 
rupting lessons. “He had only 
just come out of junior school 
and he fell tbai everybody was 


on his back. Now they are out 
there on their own. They may be 
street-wise hut they ore still ba- 
bies,” she said. 

A-lcvel student Andrew 
Smith, now 19, has been miss- 
ing from his home in Poole. 
Dorset, for 16 months, after 
experiencing problems with his 
school workload. 

Large numbers of university 
students are also expected logo 


missing in the coming weeks as 
finals and first-year exams get 
nearer. Many students who 
have called the charity's mes- 
sage home system have ex- 
pressed a wish to drop out 
after being pressured by school 
and family into taking a subject 
which they did not enjoy. 

Christopher Nickolls. a 
senior educational psycholo- 
gist, said parents could help chil- 



• AbriBiantDxfordUuivErsl- 
■_ tystudesen useda-cartf tohang 
herself just weeks bt^ore she 
was due to tak^ her final eX- 
ams, an beard yes- 

•• toctiqp f. .•••*-*: 'V. *••>••• 

Jasc® Russcfi Ijst Thursday 
Vaftenfoos bedroom ctf. 

I het borne jost a 
Jnxk Lady 'Marfeare* 


Msbfepok^atfrirdyearlns: 
tpiy student at Ladjy Mar- 
garet Hall,' who recently won 
a - Kennedy Scholarship to 
study for a postgraduate de- 

was 

t?4 k 

Weeks’ time. 

She is- tbdngtvf to . have 
i taken her own, fife dee to 
She bad been re>^ 




yerriry officials but was de- 
scribed as “outstanding and 
academically gifted"- by her 
tutors. 

-- At the opening of her ih- 
. quest at JohnRadcfiffe Hos- 
pitaXin' Oxford, Coroner Mr 
NfcioJas Gardiner was. told 
that Ms Napuk. of West Sav- 
; Ale Row, Edinburgh, had 
used* cordtohang herself! 
*The cause of death was gh^ 
ed as asphyxia by hanging. ' 


Her parents, company di- 
rect or Kerry andhiswife, An- 
gela, who had travelled south 
following the tragedy, were 
not at. the two-mmute hear- 
ing. ’ 

_ Mr Gardiner released Ms 
Napuk’s body so she can be 
cremated at afimeral service. 

The inquest was opened 
and adjourned to a later date 
. for farther inquiries to be car- 
ried out. 



Sarah Ndpulc Gifted student 


dren fmm being overwhelmed 
by the scale of their work by 
helping them draw up u revision 
schedule. He said: “While the 
exam period may seem like an 
enormous single obstacle, if 
the child can he encouraged to 
break his revision down to man- 
ageable segments then reas- 
surance and confidence grows." 

Mr Nickolls said 45-minute 
hursts of work were mast 
effective for GCSE students, fol- 
lowed by 2U-minute relaxation 
periods. Children also draw 
satisfaction from crossing off 
each segment of completed 
revision on a check list. 

He said families should also 
make it clear to (he child that 
there was life after exams. “In- 
stead of talking about possible 
results, parents should he bit- 
ing their tongues and offering 
love, support and security. They 
should also remind children 
that the world is fell of suc- 
cessful men and women who 
failed their initial examina- 
tions," he said. 

■ The National Missing Persons’ 
Message Home helpline can he 
contacted on 0500 700740. 
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It's everything you need to keep in touch. Phone, fax, e-mail, the internet 
Pot it in your pocket and take it everywhere. 

The Nokia 9000 Communicator appearing in The Saint film. At cinemas 
everywhere now. 

Pick up ai Saint leaflet at participating retailers and play The Saint Internet 
game with Nokia to get a chance to win £100,000 worth of prizes. 

At selected outlets of Dixons, Dixons Tax Free, Peoples Phone, Talkland, 
The Carphone- Warehouse or. The Unkstores. 


NOKIA 
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£1- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

£50,000- 

£99,999 

£100,000+ 

Direct Line 

Instant Access Account 

4.50% 

5.00% 

5.60% 

5.75% 

6.00% 

6.10% 

Halifax Bonus Gold 
(60 Day Notice) 

N/A 

N/A 

4.65% 

4.90% 

5.05% 

5.35% 

Woolwich Premier 90 
(90 Day Notice) 

N/A 

3.50% 

4.20% 

4.80% 

5.10% 

5.90%* 

Nationwide 
Capitalbuilder 90 Day 

4.00%* 

4.30% 

4.50% 

4.80% 

5.10% 

5.10% 


All ntM are pow* and correct at 7th April IffT. Source: M o ncy fa c ta . ’Rate efftedve from £1,000. n Rate effective from £200,000. 


Whatever you’re saving for you’ll get it quicker if you save with 
Direct Line. 

Especially since our rates have recently risen again. 

And with Direct Line you get iii$r<»ir access to your money as well 
as higher rates. 

The more savings you have the higher our rates get. 

You can pool your savings with family or friends for even 
higher returns. 

So the most of your savings, move them to Direct Line. 



0I8K 667 1121 


LONDON 


0161 833 1121 


MANCHESTER 


(DIRECT LINE) 


0141 221 1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday- Please quote ref.lND62 
www.drrectline.co.uk • ITY Teletext page 377. A Royal Bank of Scotland company. 
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Riba’s portals rocked by plot to oust chief 


Kathy Marks 


<r I 


Reid: Military manner 


Revolution is stirring behind the 
handsome portals of the Roy- 
al Institute of British Architects. 
Some members of Riba, which 
represents one of Britain’s most 
civilised professions, are platting 
to oust their director-general 
in a coup. 

Opponents of Alex Reid, 
who was appointed to the senior 
executive post three years ago, 
have forced a special meeting 
of the institute’s ruling council 


for today, to discuss whether he 
should be dismiss ed- Mr Reid, 
a former military pilot, will be 
asked to answer grievances 
before the council members 
vote on his future. 

Discontent about Mr Reid 
will come to a head at the 
meeting, which is taking place 
behind closed doors at the 
Riba's central London head- 
quarters in Portland Place. 

The subject matter is viewed 
as so sensitive that all 61 coun- 
cil members have been sworn 


to silence, and even ordinary 
members are reluctant to dis- 
cuss it. 

The council is believed to be 
split evenly between supporters 
and opponents of Mr Reid and 
those who are undecided. 

Mr Reid's critics regard him 
as a high-handed and abrasive 
manager who is out of step with 
the culture of a place accus- 
tomed to being run like a gen- 
tleman's club. 

His backers praise him as a 
pragmatist and say that he has 


swept the cobwebs out of an 
introspective and old-fashioned 
organisation. 

Peter Lacey, the chairman of 
Riba's south-west region, said 
yesterday that Mr Reid had 
turned the institute's finances 
around. 

“If someone exercises strong 
management, it is likely to dis- 
turb a number of people," Mr 
Lacey said. 

“But that doesn’t make it, 
or the individual responsible, 
wrong. We desperately need 


strong managem ent and, as a 
progressive, modem profes- 
sion, we should welcome the 
provocations it can bring,*. 

The unpre cedented divisions 
have led to the formation of a 
breakaway “reform” group of 
architects who want to pre- 
serve the old ways. 

Mr Reid, who worked main- 
ly in industry before he was 
appointed, has had frequent 
confrontations with Owen Ind- 
ex, the institute’s elected pres- 
ident 


One long-standing member 
said yesterday: “It's not like run- 
• «M i m i^rn ial miTiiianV. He 


ning a commercial company. nc 
has to respect the professional 
ethos of architects." . 

Comp laints which have been 
aired about Mr Reid include his 
derecognition of the staff union 
and the introduction of securi- 
ty swipe cards at Portland Place. 

He is also accused of formu- 
lating policy “on the hoof\ 
instead of leaving such matters 
to the elected offic i als. 

. • His most unpopular move 


was his dsanissol of flaw GW** 
Rennet, the director of educa- 
tion. Subsequently. R*a. was 

informed by the 
missioned that it had tnfrmged 
their rules when it replaced Mr 
Gihbs-Kennei in the paid post 
with Chris Colburne. a council 
member with similar status to 
a trustee. 

Mr Reid declined to com- 
ment before appearing at 10- 
dnv’s meeting, which required 
10* signatures of council mem- 
bers m order to be called. 


Girls who diet Chain reaction as Royal Academy picks paintings 
are not liked 
by classmates 


Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 


Schoolgirls who diet are less 
popular and judged less attrac- 
tive than their classmates who 
eat what they like, according to 
a new report. 

The study of 314 girls from 
several schools comes as re- 
searchers said that most anorex- 
ic girls have an inherited brain 
disorder that pre-programmes 
them to starve themselves. 

In the schools study, Robert 
Phillips from St Luke's Hospi- 
tal Huddersfield and Andrew 
Hill from Leeds University 
asked the children, all aged 
about 10. to pick the three girls 
with whom they would most like 
to socialise, and the three most 
attractive girls in their class. 

The girls on restrictive diets 
were significantly less popular 
and also seen as less attractive 
than others who were less con- 
cerned about what they ate. 
Ironically, girls on diets were 
also heavier and more dissatis- 
fied with their weight and phys- 
ical appearance than other giris. 

The researchers say in their 
paper “These findings highlight 
the soda! isolation of some 
girls who lend to be heavier than 
their peers, have low self-es- 
teem. and arc weight-concerned 
and dieting. 

“Peer influences are both 
important and amenable to in- 
vestigation." they added. “Fur- 
ther research is needed that 


examines how peer groups pres- 
sure and protect giris' attempts 
at weight control, at different 
ages and over time.’’ 

The paper will be given today 
at an international conference 
on eating disorders organised 
by Great Ormond Street chil- 
dren’s hospital in London and 
the British Journal of Hospital 
Medicine. 

Another paper to be given at 
the same conference reveals 
that most anorexia sufferers 
bad reduced blood flow in an 
area of the brain governing ap- 
petite and visual perception. 

Dr Bryan Lask, a consultant 
psychiatrist at Great Ormond 
Street, said if the abnormality 
affected visual perception, tins 
could explain why anorexia suf- 
ferers think they are fat when 
they are dangerously thin. 

The researchers carried out 
brain scans of 19 children and 
teenagers with anorexia aged 
eight to 16. Those with the ab- 
normality had significantly less 
blood flow in one temporal 
lobe than the other when the 
flow should be equal in both. 

The researchers stressed, 
however, that psychological and 
soda! factors also played a part 
in who developed anorexia. 

This is an exciting discovery, 
but it's only a small piece of a 
large jigsaw. It does suggest that 
these children have a neuro- 
logical predisposition in terms 
of developing an eating disor- 
der." said Dr Lask. 








Students holding up ofl paintings yesterday for the Royal 
Academy’s judging panel to choose a selection to be dis- 
played at this year’s Royal Academy Summer Exhibition. 


During the three-day selection process the Judges, led-.by; 1 , 
the Royal Academy's president, Sir Philip Dowson,'tii|jg£gtet 
just 650 ofl paintings from more than 6,000 on offer tojont 


other exhfofts for die 229th show which will be held 
■galierigsla Pfccarfflt&centra! London, from 1 June 
~ August * - - - Philip Meech 


Notebooks from MESH 

Superior by Design! 


MESH COMPUTERS PLC 


have been manufacturing 
Award Winning Personal Computers 
since 1987. 


TOSHIBA 


Asa result of new strategic partnerships, 
we are able to offer the World’s Leading 
Notebook Computers at extremely 
competitive prices. 
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Murdered antiques dealer 
lived in fear of stalker 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


A jewellery dealer murdered in 
her home by an intruder had 
complained to police at least 
twice about a stalker, it was dis- 
closed yesterday. 

Carolanne Jackson. 50, who 
ran an antiques b usiness from 
her home, was found tied up in 
the kitchen of her cottage in 
Wooburn Green, near High 

Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 

on Sunday morning. She died 
from asphyxiation and had se- 
vere head wounds. 

Police believe she could have 
been beaten by a barglar frying 
to force her to give details of 
how to get into her safe, where 
a large amount of jewels were 
stored. ' 

Detectives are also studying 
possibly links with an unsolved 
murder of another 50-year-old 
woman killed two years ago at 
her home about 20 miles away 
from the latest assault. 

Police said the intruder may 
have waited for Ms Jadson to 
return from atrip abroad on Fri- 
day night and entered her home 
as she was unloading her car. 



Carolanne Jackson: Found 
tied up in her kitchen 


It was disclosed yesterday 
that Ms Jackson bad called the 
police in February after being 
followed by a vehicle near her 
home. She later saw a man 
standing outside her house. Po- 
lice searched the area with 
tracker dogs bat coaid find no 
sign of the stalker. 

Superintendent Alan Par- 
tridge, leading the murder in- 
vestigation, also said there had 
been other earlier incidents 
when Ms Jackson had com- 
plained about being followed. 


She was very security-conscious 
and her home was protected by 
an alarm system. 

Supt Partridge said: “It is my 
firm suspicion that regrettably 
Ms Jackson had been targeted 
by someone who knew what sort 
of trade she was in. 

“Someone suspected she 
might have items at her home 
which would be of value.” He 
added: “It is likely they had been 
hanging around the area wail- 
ing for her and, indeed, may 
have been in the area in earli- 
er days or weeks.” 

The assailant tied her hands 
and feet and took a Rolex 
watch from her body, with oth- 
er jewellery. The cottage was 
searched, hut the police have 
been unable to open the house 
safe to discover whether any- 
thing has been stolen from it. 

It is unclear how she died. 
There were no strangulation 
marks on her throat and a 
murder weapon, such as a pil- 
low, which may have been used 
to suffocate her, has yet to be 
identified. Ms Jackson, who 
lived alone, was described as a 
decent woman and regular 
churchgoer. 


Police arc examining possible 
links with the murder of Janet 
Brown. 50, a nurse who was 
found battered to death at her 
farmhouse in Radnage, Buck- 
inghamshire. two years ago. 
Supt Partridge said there were 
certain similarities between the 
cases but there were no strong 
links to indicate the killer was 
the same person. 

Mrs Brown was found naked 
and handcuffed at her home. 
She had been beaten to death, 
but had not been sexually as- 
saulted. 

Burglary was discounted as 
the motive after it was discov- 
ered that nothing had been tak- 
en. Her murder remains 
unsolved. 

Stanley Jackson, the father of 
Ms Jackson, said yesterday that 
he believed her tiller was also 
^sponsible for the death of Mrs 
Brown. He said: “You can nev- 
er be sure, but 1 believe the 
killer is the same man. 

“Carolanne was a lovely 
woman, a lovely lady. She knew 
a lot of people through her jew- 
ellery business and they all 
thought so much of her," he 
added. 


DAILY POEM 


Years of Vision 


By Dionisio D Martinez 


In a matter of minutes I destroyed the journal 1 had kepi for 
15 years, maybe longer. 


Care workers’ win 
threatens homes 


A man in love soon learns to be unfaithful to himself . 


I changed my name and taught myself not to answer when you 

called me by the old familiar one. 


It became obvious that accidents are worth repeating. 


Each day I woke a little closer to the sea with little more 
than my cobalt blue history to keep me afloat. 


I bougfit a shirt to match the earth of each new country I 
stumbled into - terra cotta, terra firms, terra inmgp ^ 


In countries with nothing but overabundance, language has the 

luxury of moving backward - red hibiscus, dark leaves. 


Years of Vision comes from the sequence “Flood” in Dionisio 
Martinez's third collection, BadAkhemv (WW Norton, £8 95) 
Jforn m Cuba in 1956, Martinez went into exile with his fami- 
ly m 1965 and, after periods in Spain and California, now lives 
in Thmpa, Florida. 


Wamen care workers have won 
an industrial trib unal victory - 
but it could lead to the loss of 
hundrsds of jobs and the closure 
01 18 residential homes, it 
was feared yesterday. 

More than 600 care workers 
were dismissed and re-hired 
on lower pay after the Cornwall 
County Council-run homes 
were transferred last April to 
the Cornwall Care Ltd charity. 

Cornwall Care dismis sed the 
workers from their original 
contracts last September, rc-hir- 
tng them on new ones. But *»49 
went to an industrial tribunal 
m Truro and successfully 
claimed unfair dismissal 

It is understood that all the 


Chief executive of Cornwall 
j-are, James Robinson, said it 

1 3 i s ‘ tual ** w " The 
tnbunal decision could cause 

thc ^fopany to fail “in a com- 
P^tivciy short space of time”. 

It it could not carry on, the 
nomes must dose and the 600 
residents would have to be 
found alternative accommodo- 
5P2* he said. “We arc hoping 
J™ sense will prevail 

d!!k? '•"folk" said Mr 

Kobinson, adding that the com- 
pany board would be meeting 
us a matter of urgency. 

The company was now saving 
1 . u nian should find wavs of 


care workers employed at the 
homes wUI be inline for back 
pay and the 249 applicants are 
also in line for compensation. 


. ItftftW Willi) Wi 

saving jobs, not destroying 
, said. Unison reginn- 
, Stuart Roden said it 


was delighted” hy the decision, 
adding that the Workers liad 
*-cn puuhrough hell" 
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CITROEN SAXO 


NOTHING MOVES YOU LIKE A CITROEN 
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Major talks tough on foreign fishing 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major has threatened to 
disrupt the Inrer-Govemmen- 
taJ Conference until a deal was 
reached to stop European 
Union fishing fleets using “quo- 
ta hopping" to net part of the 
British catch. 

The Prime Minister said he 
would not allow the 1GC in Am- 
sterdam in June to make 
progress until British demands 
for "quota hopping"* to be 
banned had been meL 

■*1110 IGC will not come to a 
successful conclusion until they 
satisfy our objectives on quota 
hopping." he said. 

Senior Conservative sources 
said he would be seeking to have 
British-registered foreign ships 
removed from the register. 
Thev represent 26 per cent by 
tomiage of the United King- 
doms fishing fleet, and have an- 
gered British fisherman whose 
jobs have been put at risk. 

Mr Major attempted to raise 
Europe as one of the key issues 
for the first time in the campaign 
as his tour of marginal Tory seals 
rolled through the West Coun- 
try. from Land's End to Ply- 
mouth. where the Liberal 
Democrats are challenging the 
Tories for many seats. 

He warned wavering Tory 
voters that the Liberal De- 
mocrats would push a Lib-Lab 
government to join the single 
European currency in the first 
wove, and he cast doubt on Tony 
Blair s promise of a referendum 
on a European single currency. 

He said Labour had matched 
the Tory pledge of a referendum 
on a single currency “but as 
we've seen over privatisation, 
devolution, and the unions, 
their policies changed daily 1 ". 

Not to be outdone, Mr Blair 
told BBC Radio 4's The World 
at One programme that he was 
prepared to be isolated in Eu- 
rope if British interests were at 
stake. “As we said two months 


ago, we certainly have not ruled 
out holding up IGC business in 
order to get the right changes 
to fishing policy that are in 
Britain’s interest „ What we 
don't want is a repeat of the 
Conservative disasters over 
BSE and the beef war where 
they thumped the table and had 
all sorts or tough rhetoric - but 
got absolutely nothing done." 

The Tories have been reluc- 
tant to go on the offensive on 
the European single currency, 
fearing it would reopen old 
wounds. But Mr Major has giv- 
en carte blanche to Tory candi- 
dates to campaign on their own 
commitments to vote against 
any proposal to enter a single 
currency. 

Thai compromise, lashed to- 
gether at Toiy headquarters, last 
night enabled Mr Major to go 
on to the attack against Labour. 
Those dose to Mr Major on the 
campaign trail said he would not 
use the campaign to change the 
agreed Cabinet policy by ruling 
out joining a single currency. 

His threat to mount a robust 
stand at the IGC marks a hard- 
ening of policy, which caught 
out the Conservatives' own re- 
search department. 

He told party supporters at 
a rally in Plymouth that he felt 
in his bones that he was going 
to win the general election. 
“We are halfway through the 
general election campaign. In 
the last three weeks, I have 
quartered this country. I have 
met the real people of Britain. 
I can tell you I feel it in the air, 
and in my bones we are going 
to win," the Prime Minister said. 

The mood was changing out 
there, he said, repeating his crit- 
icism of Mr Blair for getting 
“tetchy" when he was faced with 
difficult questions, and throw- 
ing a cordon sanitaire around 
himself, “Mr Blair must learn 
that politics is about the diffi- 
cult questions. If you aspire to 
be Pnme Minister, you cannot 
run away from it,” he said.' 



Fishy business: PM John Major and local Tory candidate William Rogers are shown a Turbot fish by sorter John Eddy (left) at Newly harbour Photograph: Russell Boyce/Reuters 


Britain likely to 
be net loser in 
EU fishery deal 


Calm Brown 


Katherine Butler 

Luxembourg 

The Government looks set to be 
outmanoeuvred today when 
EU minisiers impose huge fleet 
cuts on Britain without provid- 
ing any commitment to out- 
lawing quota-hopping in 
negotiations on a new EU 
treaty. After months of dead- 
lock a majority of the 15 fish- 
eries ministers is expected to 
back fleet cuts of up to 20 per 
cent under controversial long- 
term plans to save endangered 
stocks. 

If. as expected, the Fisheries 
Commissioner. Emma Boni- 
no, agrees to scale down her 
original demands Tor 40-per- 
ceni cuts in response to pressure 
from other member-states, 
Britain will be unable to veto a 
binding dcaL Fisheries minister 
Tony Baldly repeated the Gov- 
ernment's insistence that “UK 
fish are for UK fishermen" and 
that Britain would implement 
no new Heel reductions until the 
legal anomaly which permits 
non-British fishermen to fish 
from British quotas is ad- 
dressed. He said a quarter of all 
boats over 26m registered in the 
UK were quota-hoppers. 

But his demands received 
short shrift as other ministers in- 


dicated they wanted to hammer 
out details of a fleet-cuts deal 
by the time talks end later to- 
day. Spanish minister Loyola de 
Palacio spoke scathingly of 
British calls for a ban on Span- 
ish skippers exercising their le- 
gal right to purchase UK- 
registered trawlers sold on the 
open market “We (the Spanish) 
respect free trade and Lhe sin- 
gle market What surprises me 
is the totally protectionist view 
of a member-state that claims 
to champion free trade". 

Ms Bonino voiced disap- 
pointment with member-states' 
demands for a scaling down of 
the fleet-reduction targets but 
remained hopeful an an accord 
would be brokered today. 

Ministers held a first round 
of talks last night which saw 
some support for French- and 
German-fed proposals to scale 
down the Commission's pro- 
posals to 20-per-cent cuts for the 
most depleted stocks such as 
cod in the west of Scotland and 
the Irish Sea: and 15 per cent 
for “overfished” species in- 
cluding haddock and whiting in 
western waters. Targets would 
be achieved by a combination 
of laying up trawlers and new 
restrictions on fishing such as 
forcing boats to tie up for a cer- 
tain number of days a year. 


Few of the fishermen in the port 
of Newlyn, where decommis- 
sioned boats were being burnt 
last year, had much time for 
John Major’s tougher line on 
“quota-hopping” when the 
Prime Ministers campaign tour 
pulled into the harbour. 

Sir James Goldsmith, leader 
of the Referendum Party, 
would have a walk-over if the 
Cornish fishing village formed 
its own constituency. 

At the turn of the century, 
Newlyn became famous for its 
own school of English impres- 
sionist painting, mainly of the 
fisherfolk, but the fishermen 
there now say that they are 
threatened with extinction like 
the fish stocks off Land's End. 

Sit James chose Newlyn to 
launch his national campaign 


PM gets short shrift over 
promises on quota-hopping 


for the Referendum Party and 
there wasplenty of evidence on 
the quayside yesterday that the 
fishermen are anti-European. 

Fisherman Midi Faulkner is 
standing for the Referendum 
Party and a number of his sup- 
porters were on the fish dock 
after the boats tied up. 

Mick Mahon, skipper of the 
J-Anne, and press officer for the 
local branch of the Referendum 
Party, said: “Major is going to 
make promises that he cannot 
keep three weeks before the 


election. He should have done 
it five years ago." 

That point was dismissed as 
“nonsense’’ tty the Prime Min- 
ister said when it was put to him 
by The Independent at a morn- 
ing press conference in the 
Queen's Hotel overlooking the 
bay. 

He said he would have need- 
ed the vision of Mystic Meg to 
predict that the quota system 
would be used by foreign 
fishermen to take a share of the 
British catch. 


Mr Major's answers are 
unlikely to convince Dave Hicks, 
39, who scrapped his boat last 
year, and is now reduced to 
crewing another vessel 
“At the moment, we stand to 
becanpleteyaiinecLAtthisxate, 
British fishennen will be extinct 
in 20 years. We accept we have 
to be a regulated industry, but it 
ought to beiegnlated tty a British 
Parliament, not by bureaucrats 
m Brussels,” said Mr Hicks, who 
wifl be voting for the Referendum 
Party. 


There was a banner saying 
“Rule Britannia not Brussels" 
across the dock just in case Mr 
Major had failed: to get the mes- 
sage when he went on board one 
of the few boats with a Con- 
servative owner. 

He was accompanied by 
David Harris, the well-liked 
Tory MP who stood down after 
his wife became terminally ill 
and has been unable to find an- 
other seat. His departure will 
lose the Tories a few more 
votes. 


One of the tribe of local 
artists. Tamsin Powell, 45. said 
she had voted for Mr Harris last 
time, but was now undecided. 
She was floating towards the 
liberal Democrats but - like the 
fishennen - felt they were loo 
pro-European. “So I don't 
know what I’ll do,” she said. 

Mr Harris said: "Jimmy 
Goldsmith is not going to do 
weH here. He launched his big 
thing here, but that wus the 
beginning of his campaign. 
There is much more to this elec- 
tion than just one form of ref- 
erendum.” 

However, Mr Major may 
have pulled back one vote when 
he met local roadsweeper, 
Simon Ralph, 22, who voted 
Conservative last time. “I was 
encouraged that he took time 
out to speak to the average man 
like me,” Mr Ralph said. 


EU must cut fleets to preserve stocks 


Europe must cut back on over- 
fishing to protect threatened 
stocks, and so there must be 
deep cuts in the size of the 
union's fishing fleets. 

The media and politicians 
were in danger of losinjg sight 
of this awkward imperative yes- 
terday, as John Major and Tbity 
Blair competed to show just how 
tough they were willing to be 
with the rest of the EU in or- 
der to get “quota-hoppers*’ 
dealt WL 

Britain's own fishery scientists 
have warned that there is a very 
real threat of some North Sea 
and Channel stocks, such as cod, 
collapsing. 


John Glimmer. Secretary of 
State for the Environment and 
a former fisheries minister, says 
he believes they are right and 
has demanded action, including 
more decommissioning. 

Yet Britain has been among 
the worst laggards in the Eu- 
ropean Union in coming up with 
state funds lo tempt fishermen 
to scrap their boats. Even so, 
about 600 out of 3,000 boats 
have been decommissioned 
here since the UK scheme start- 
ed in 1992. 

The fishing industry knows 
stock collapses are not just 
a threat- It happened to North 
Sea herring and mackerel in the 


Quota-hoppers are not wholly to blame 
for disaster, argues Nicholas Schoon 


1970s, and by 1978 an annual 
herring catch which had stood 
at more than 700,000 tons eight 
years earlier had fallen to noth- 
ing. Herring stocks recovered 
in the North Sea; mackerel 
has not. 

Cod do not breed until the 
age of four, but the majority are 
caught before then. The Inter- 
national Council for the Ex- 
ploration of the Seas, the expert 
international body which offi- 
cially advises Europe on the 
state of stocks, says the cod “is 


considered to be outride safe bi 1 
ological limits.” Stocks ofNorth 
Sea haddock are also judged to 
be weH bekw the “minimum bi- 
ological acceptable level”, as are 
several other commercially im- 
portant types of fish. 

Ideally, what is needed is a 
very deep, prolonged cut in 
fishing - even deeper than the 
20 to 30 percent the European 
Commission is calling for. This 
would allow the number of 
breeding adults to recover to a 
level where more fish could be 


caught each year than are 
taken now. 

But the problem with this is 
that the fishermen would want 
compensation for laying off - 
and the totals for a large pro- 
portion of them giving up for 
several years are enough to 
make taxpayers and Treasuries 
balk. Yet it is the fishermen who 
will be hurt most if the scientists 
prove right and the North Sea 
suffers ecological collapse. 

If the quota-hoppers from 
Spain and The Netherlands, 
who now catch about a fifth of 
Britain’s quotas under the Com- 
mon Fisheries Policy, were to 
simply vanish, then that would 






amount to the kind of cuts the 
European Commission is 
demanding. 

But, of course, they won't and 
can’t just disappear. They pur- 
chased licences and vessels in 
good faith from British fisher- 
men who were willing to sell to 
them, as part of a free-trading 
European Union. 

However high the Conserv- 
ative and Labour Parties raise 
the stakes with talk of refusing 
to let the EU*& crucial Inter- 
governmental Conference ne- 
gotiations conclude in June, 
the next government will find 
dealing with the quota-hop- 
pers extremely difficult 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Yester d ay wa s the first day of a new, more 
positive approach to campaigning by the two 
former opposition parties, but whether 
anyone would have noticed if they had not 

said so is doubtful. 

At Labour's Millbank media centre, the day 
began with a briefing from Gordon Brown 
and David Bhinkett on “Failing the test the 
Tories' record on education". 

Promoting a lecture by Tony Blair Hi 
Birmingham on schools, the shadow 
Chancellor and the education spokesman ■ 
claimed that what mattered was not 
structures but standards. While the Tories 
had been obsessed with how schools were 
organised. Labour would concentrate on 

finding ways to raise levels of attainment 

John Major began the day in Cornwall. 
Journalists who wanted to join him were 
forced to board the midnight train the 
previous night Alter visiting a fishing boat at 
Newtyn Harbour, Mr M$or said 
“quotarhopping" by European vessels muaf 
be stopped. 

The Liberal Democrats, like Labour, 
concentrated on education and on their plans 

to put more money into schools. They also 

held a briefing on ethnic minorities, 
promWng a merger of the Commission 
for Racial Equafity and the Equal 

Opportunities Commission along with repeal 

of the Asylum Act 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


Calls for a cleaner approach to 
election politics were at the top of the 
agenda, coming both from the Liberal 
Democrat leader, Paddy Ashdown, and 
from Labour spin-doctors. 

Mr Ashdown broke off from 
criticising John Major to tell journalists: 
m l have never known foe electorate so 
angry, so apathetic, so fed up with all 
politicians. I just want to give a 
warning that we really do have to (tot 
our house in order.” In Birmingham, 
Tony Blair was putting the idea into 
action with a lecture on education. 

"if the election is about anything, it 
should be about education, To those 
who say Vhere is Labour’s passion for 
social justice?*, I say education is 
soda! justice,” he said. 

John Major saw little new in the 
other parties' approaches, though, and 
accused Labour of waging a two-year 
campaign of "scurrilous" criticism. 

"The Labour Party have been 
subjecting the Conservative[s] to the 
most scurrilous criticism day after day 
over the past two years, yet they shrink 
away whenever there is any critictem of 
them, as though it was unfair. Politics is 
a tough trade. As someone once ... said 
‘If you cant stand the heat, don't get in 
the kitchen’," he told BBC Radto Five. 



BAD DAY* HOGWASH 


him, Mr Mayor said: 
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[The buffdbg, a creature 
used to appearing In 
i Conservative ad vo rt Sfo gi 
has been adapted by foe Labour j - ; 
Party. The dog wffl.feafireln*..; -:V 
party eJectkxibroadcast tonight,; 
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Blair's oratory. Campdgn-maftager •; 
Peter Mandeteon saklTheLaboor 
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Britain arid khow it cari be better.” ” 


ONE TO REMEMBER 
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-Services tty deception;. XiC. 
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THE OTHER PARTIES 


The Scottish National Party were 
claiming victory in the argument 
that an Independent Scotland 

could be self-supporting. They 

trumpeted new Treasury figures showing 
that the-revenue from Scottish oil and gas 
coukTbe as mtich as E22bn over the next 
six years. 


2“ ^ Punched their 

Bntatn Reborn. At Its heart are 
|wo*Y«y Ami pledges: "m Future 
J™tiyation tf non-Whites must be 


MEDIA STAR 




Sinn Fein predicted they would win 4 of Northern Ireland's 18 seats and join 
new negotiations after the British and Irish elections. Spokesman Martin 
McGuinness said people's imagination had been "caught by the impact of the 
Hume-Adams agreement. The reception we are getting on the doorsteps is 
absolutely powerful ... most think there's going to be a new British 
government and a new opportunity for peace”. 
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Water of 



Clarke’s 

sprits 

15) in the 
hills 


Tbny Heath 


In an attempt to stave off what 
looks Eke aTbiy defeat in a 
. highly marginal constituency, 
Kenneth Clarke yesterday pm 
on one side his taste for a pint 

— usually accompanied by a 
small cigar -and downed a tot 
of Welsh whisky. 

. The Chancellor was visiting 
-a distillery near Brecon in the 
heart of one of ihose tight 
three-way contests in an area 
.where “independent” council- 
lors are almost as thick on the 
‘ground as bitter-drinkers at 
closing time. 

. Jonathan Evans, something 
of a wet and, like Mr Clarke, 
.keen on Europe, is defending 
7a majority of 130. 

- The local ' office of book- 
-makers William Hill, though t- 
■ fully .located next to a wine 
merchant, and a stone’s throw 
' from ' the former launderette 
which has been pressed into ser- 
vice as a Tbiy office, quoted Mr 
Evans at 3-1 with Labour's 
Chris Mann favourite at 11-10 
and the Liberal Democrats' 
Ricbard'Livesey at 5-4. 

Early in the day, the Cban- 
ceDor lent a helping hand to 
Waltm Sweeney who has the 
daunting task m the Vale of 
Glamorgan of defending a ma- 
jority of 19, Britain’s most mar- 
ginal seat, Mr Clarke’s visit to 
Welsh Distillers, was relaxed, 
even marginally convivial. . 

He padded round, the dis- 
tffleiy- he was wearing, his trade 
mark suede Hash Puppies .- and 
then settled down in a chapel- 
like room to watch an audio-vi- 
sual history of Welsh whisky. It 
was narrated by a lifelike plas- 
tic monk representing the 
recluse who, it ts said, first pro- 
duced cfawisgi, the Celtic name 
for the fortifying spirit in 
AD356. . 

Then it was off to a splendid 
display of bottles and whisky 
nick-nacks - Biros and cork- 
screws bearing the poxnpany 
/logo. A tape of “WfeTI Keep A 
Welcome in the Hillsides" 

' played softly. All that was miss- 
ing was Celtic, rather than 



Blair pledges 
21-point plan 

for education 


Scotch, mist The talk became 
serious. “Tm not allowed to take 
a bottle into the chamber on 
budget day. Nfy PPS poiu§ a 
g tesg ipr^ me,” M^Ghn-kt 
explaHled?*' 1 , 4* 

He spoke up for Britain 


ag up in the European 
JniorL “We are serious about 
resisting thingsjikje die Social 
CtSpter. Tbfi tabouj Party’s . 

’pfeyen ’Sirope is angJije’fr fori 
gu&s,” Tb^SapdKticrftwistmfiie 

tograph bottles of dnvisgi were story. Distillatiori of chwisgi 


frustrated because the labels re- 
jected most of the pens pre- 
ferred by Mr Clarke's 
entourage. An omen, perhaps. 


was begun in the mid-Wales 
town 23 years ago by Dafydd 
Gittms, who contested Brecon 
and Radnor in both the 1974 
elections under the Plaid Cym- 
ru banner. He now intends to 
vote Tory. 


jt Ifl was a fisherman, I 
t would be as 

concerned about the 
way some of it is 
working, as some of the 
fishermen I met last summer 
down here, those I met this 
morning and ... those lli 
meet before Amsterdam and 
after It- John Major 

We need yourhelp to 
ensure that we win the next 


QUOTES 
OF THE 


to 


general election. A 
donation will go directly 
towards securing a victory. 
Please complete the form 


attached and return it 
with a donation in the 
envelope provided 
- Letter from Conservative 
Party Chairman Brian 
Mawhinney to Tom Jonas, 
Labour leader of Swansea 
Council 

I have no 'mtenfion of 
' waging war on any schools 
except failing schools - 
Tony Blair 


There are many similarities 
in file kind of world they 
would both like to see 
begin to emerge - Labour 
candidate Glenda Jackson 
on Blair arid Clinton 

There’s a complete 
difference. I transformed 
Britain into the most 
successful economy in 
Europe. He doesn't have to 
do anything - Baroness 


Thatcher, ashed about 
similarities between Blair 
arid herself 

When I’ve left politics 
I will hot spend the rest 
of my rife looking over 
my shoulder talking 
of the days when 
I was in politics - 
John Major 


y 


Compiled by Ben Summers 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


limy Blair yesterday told his 
critics that be has a passion - 
and it is for education. 

He used a speech ai Birm- 
ingham University to answer at- 
tacks that new Labour has no 
passion for social justice by 
laying out his parly's commit- 
ment to education.’ 

u lf this election is about any- 
thing,” Mr Blair said, “it should 
be about education, lo those 
who say where is Labour’s pas- 
sion for soda] justice, I say ed- 
ucation is social justice.” 

And he claimed: “Education 
is liberty. Education is oppor- 
tunity. Education is the key 
not just to how we as individu- 
als succeed and prosper, but to 
the future of this country.” 

Mr Stair abandoned lib pre- 
pared attacks on the Conserv- 
atives to deliver a speech which 
outlined 21 positive steps which 
a Labour government would 
take to improve education for 
the 21st century. 

Urging voters to ignore the 
“tft-for-tat" of electoral politics, 
he said: “Focus on the future 
hopes of this country. Focus on 
how we can run this country for 
the many, not the few. Focus on 
what leadership really means 
and then conclude that unless 
we drive up education standards 
in this country we will neither 


have the vision nor the com- 
passion nor the future that the 
country needs." 

The 21 steps include a nurs- 
ery place for all four-year-olds, 
class sizes of under 30 for five- 
seven -year-olds, new targets 
for 1 1-year-olds in literacy and 
numeracy, modernised com- 
prehensives with fast-lracking 
for bright pupils and expanded 
higher education with a fairer 
system of student finance. 

Other steps included lough 
new targets for head teachers, 
reforms of teacher training and 
a new scheme fur getting rid of 
bad teachers. There would be 
more spending on education as 
the cost of unemployment fell, 
Mr Blair said. 

He promised to lead a gov- 
ernment that w’ould end the 
constant vilification of teachers 
and value the profession. 
Equally, it was intolerable for 
pupils to be saddled with teach- 
ers who could not teach. 

Mr Blair said Labour would 
keep Conservative plans to add 
another 300 specialist schools to 
the easting 150 but would en- 
sure the benefits were shared by 
all neighbouring schools. 

Insisting that the scheme he 
envisaged was not an elitist 
proposal, he said specialist 
schools would offer their facil- 
ities, whether in music, science 
or languages, to all gifted chil- 
dren in an area. They would do 


so both during ihe school week, 
after hours and at weekends. 

Money is already in the De- 
partment for Education anti em- 
ployment budget for an expans- 
ion of the specialist schools 
scheme, though, as The Inde- 
pendent revealed yesterday, the 
Conservatives want to earmark 
some of ihc funding to help 
achieve their target of a gram- 
mar school in every town. 

Mr Blair promised not to 
dose down the remaining 160 
grammar schools. “1 have no in- 
tention of waging war on any 
schools except failing schools. 
So far us the existing 160 gram- 
mar schools ore concerned, as 
long as parent want them, they 
will stay. 

“Grant-maintained schools 
wiQ prosper. Church schools will 
too- they have been a key part 
of our education system for 101) 
years and long may they remain 
so. We will tackle what isn't 
working, not what is.” 

Despite his positive theme, 
the Labour leader took the op- 
portunity to criticise Conserv- 
ative plans to boost the number 
of grammar schools. The Tories 
had “fallen imo the old trap”, 
he claimed. 

“It would mean secondary 
modern education for 80 per 
cent of pupils. It is the opposite 
of what is needed, turning the 
dock back when we need to turn 
it forward" 


Prime Minister goes on 
offensive over schooling 


Cofin Brown and 
Lucy Ward 


Labour's education manifesto 
was attacked as a “shameless 
contract with hypocrisy” by the 
Prime Minister man attempt to 
maintain the Tory momentum 
in the election. 

Mr Major accused Tony Blair 
of taking a “patronising view" 
of poorer children who would 
be stopped from benefiting 
from the educational reforms 
which the Labour leader had 
taken advantage of for his own 
son, Euan. Thepersonalised at- 
tack on Mr Blair’s choice of a 
grant-maintained school oulside 
Islington, his Labour-controlled 
London home borough, was 
made in spite of Mr Major's 
d.iims that ne was not i ndulg in g 
in personal abuse. 

Speaking in Plymouth, Mr 
Major said there was a “giant 
gulf” between the cosy facade 


of the Labour Party and the 
spiteful reality of its policies. 

Mr Blair had produced wor- 
thy sentiments but had “op- 
posed opposed opposed" Tory 
education reforms. He was Idee 
the man who had thrown a brick 
through a window and turned 
up offering to act as a glazier. 

Mr Blair had said he wanted 
the same choice for others as he 
wanted for his own children, the 
Prime Minister said, yet Labour 
had pledged to abolish grant- 
maintained status. 

Conservative strategists be- 
lieve the attacks on Mr Blair’s 
alleged hypocrisy are striking a 
chord with key floating voters 
in the Tory marginal seals. 

Gillian Shephard the Secre- 
tary of State forJEducalion, said 
that she could not resist “a wry 
smile” at Labour's conversion 
to the cause of specialist 
schools. The party was "shot 
through" with hypocrisy, she 


claimed “You can’t spend IS 
years opposing all the things wc 
have put in place to improve 
standards and then say that 
you want to raise standards." At 
least three-quarters of Labour's 
21 points “towards a better ed- 
ucated Britain" were quite re- 
dundant because they were 
already happening, she added. 

Pad cfy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrat leader, welcomed 
the Tory and Labour leaders’ 
pledges to put education first, 
but told nTTs lunchtime news: 
“Unless they are prepared to put 
the money tn. (hose are merely 
words and words come cheap.” 

Labour's pledge to provide a 
nursery place for every lbur-year- 
old was already well on the way 
to being fulfilled, Mr Ashdown 
said. “What we need is nurseries 
for three- to five-year-olds. That 
can't be done without making a 
commitment of resources on 
that and they refuse to do so." 
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Lib Dems feeling ‘chipper’ 
as polls rise in marginals 



Flying high: Lib-Dem leader Paddy Ashdown and an aide at work aboard his plane en route to Scotland 


Barrie Clement 


After weeks in the doldrums the 
Liberal Democrats are 
professing to feel ‘chipper’ 
about their electoral prospects. 

Their private surveys show 
increasing support in key 
marginal .constituencies and 
independent national polls are 
also nudging up in their favour. 

But there is still some way to 
go before they reach the degree 
of support they attained in the 
last election. There is no hint as 
yet that the deep unpopularity 
of the Government has begun 
to rub off on the Liberal 
Democrats. 

So while John Major and 


lony Blair are characterised as 
Punch and Judy by the Liberal 
Democrats, perhaps Paddy 
Ashdown may now be offered 
the role of Mr Micswber. 

Mr Ashdown's aides believe 
that voters are becoming in- 
creasingly nauseated by the ad- 
versarial antics of the two other 
party leaders, and say that the 
change of tactics by tbe Labour 
leadership towards a more pos- 
itive campaigning style is an 
indication of bow disenchanted 
the electorate has become. 

The increased support 
reflected by national surveys is 
unspectacular. Whereas their 
ratings stood at around 12 per 
cental the start of tbe campaign. 


their support now seems to be 
at the 14 per cent mark. 

At the last general election 
they picked up 183 per cent of 
the vote, although the result was 
comfortably higher than most 
polls. 

Ironically, the party is relaxed 
about the defection of lory 
voters straight to Labour in 
some constituencies because it 
could allow them through in tbe 
middle. Torbay in the West 
Country and Hazelgrove, near 
Manchester, are examples. 

Privately, the Libera! 
Democrats’ aspirations are 
modest. Currently with 26 MPs, 
some senior officials believe 
they will be doing reasonably 


well to maintain that number. 
Some of the seats are disap- 
pearing because of boundary 
changes and two are held by de- 
fectors from the Conservative 
Party. But more optimistic ap- 
paratchiks believe a target of 30 
to 35 is ‘’credible.'’ There are 50 
target seats. 

Geographically the liberal 
Democrats are concentrating 
their resources to an even 
greater extent than the other 
parties. They are adamant that 
unlike their rivals they are not 
tailoring policies to suit any 
socio-economic group - the 
70,Q0Q members of Middle 
England in key marginals. 

The Lib-Dems are portraying 


Photograph: John Voos 


themselves as the one nation 
party bravely testing the sodal 
conscience of voters arid chal- 
lenging them to countenance a 
larger contribution to fee Inland 
Revenue. These are policies 
that go down well with voters - 
or at least that is what people 
tell pollsters. 

Party officials are taking oom- 
fort from their own canvassing 
returns which show the liberal 
Democrats making steady 
progress. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that electors often have to 
be reminded that it is not simply 
a toe-to-toe battle between Mr 
Major and Mr Blair before 
they register a preference for 
Mr Ashdown, 


Smooth Sinn Fein 
makes its poll pitch 


political shorts * 


David McKittrick 

Ireland correspondent 

Sinn Fein yesterday presented 
a confident and even suave im- 
age to the world as the)’ formally 
launched their election cam- 
paign with a prediction that they 
could win up to four of North- 
ern Ireland’s 18 scats. 

Party president Gerry Adams 
and other candidates present- 
ed an almost debonair image as. 
dressed in sober dark suits and 
respectable ties, they made 
their pilch for votes in a con- 
vened Belfast linen mill. 

Mr .Adams declared: “We 
arc an Irish republican party. 
We are for an end to British rule 
in our country. W: are for a per- 
manent peace settlement based 
on accommodation and agree- 
ment. If we get our message 
across wc can get up to four 
scats.’' 

IRA incidents such os last 
week’s atl crapicd murder of a 
woman RUC officer and the 
disruption of the Grand Na- 
tional at Aintrcc have made no 
discernible inroad on Sinn 
Fein’s support. Many of their 
voters have been supporting 
them steadily since ine early 
IPSOs and do not recoil from 
IRA violence. 

Few observers believe they 
can take the four seats men- 
tioned, for North Belfast looks 
safe for the Ulster Unionists and 


Sinn Fein 

Wants you to vau New 
Labour. 

For goodness sake. 
Sen* Great Britain 

Vote Conservative! 




Tory leaflet 
withdrawn 

A Tory candidate was yester- 
day forced to withdraw a cam- 
paign leaflet, with the slogan 
“Sinn Fain wants you to vote 
New Labour" - which had been 
printed by Tory headquarters In 
London. Pater Scrape, a former 
Army officer and challenger for 
the Labour-held seat of Darling- 
ton, apologised for the leaflet 
which, he said, “averslmpffliecr 
the issues, and Conservative 
Central Office disowned ft as a 
“local freela nce operation". 

West Tyrone wfll turn on an un- 
predictable three-way split be- 
tween three candidates in a new 
constituency. But mosL ob- 
servers consider that Mr Adams 


and Martin McGuinness are 
favourites to take West Belfast 
and Mid-Ulster. 

Mr McGuinness yesterday 
spell out the republican as- 
sumption that despite whatev- 
er IRA violence may lie ahead, 
a new peace process will be re- 
built following the British and 
Irish general elections. He said: 
“People’s imagination has been 
caught by the impact of the 
Hume-Adams agreement. The 
reception we are getting on 
tbe doorsteps in absolutely 
powerful. 

“People know in their heart 
and soul that whenever these 
elections are out of the road, 
both governments are going to 
have to return to the template 
that has been put into position 
by John Hume and Gerry 
Adams. Most think there’s go- 
ing to be a new British govern- 
ment and a new opportunity for 
peace." 

Sinn Fein candidates said 
voters were critical of Mr 
Hume’s Social Democratic and 
Labour party because it had re- 
fused to contemplate an elec- 
toral pact between the two 
parties. The SDLP has said it 
would not consider a pact while 
IRA violence continued. Sinn 
Fein's candidate in West Tyrone, 
Pat Doherty, said nationalists 
there were demanding a pact. 
“The anger on the anger on the 
door-step is unbelievable." 


Marsh quits as Lib-Dem 
candidate after charge 

The former boxer Terry Marsh is to stand down as 
prospective Liberal Democrat partiamentaiy candidate 
for Basildon 


• Basildon in 

Scotland Yard has confirmed that Mr Marsh, 37, will 
appear before Thames magistrates on 20 May, accused of 
obtaining property and a service by deception. 

The charges relate to tuition fees and a grant 
application made by him while a student between tbe 
dates of May 1995 and December 1996- Mr Marsh said 
last night: “I will be vigorously defending the action.” 

Pollsters’ key poll challenge 

Polling companies are being challenged to pat their 
money where their mouths are with donations to charily 
tied to how close they are to the election result John 
Timpson, head of the Timpson key-cutting and shoe 
repair chain, is writing to bosses of the leading pollsters 
asking them to match his offer of £100 per percentage 
point difference between their final polls and the result 
The company has been running a “key poll” among , • 
customers at its 325 shops across Britain, asking them to 
choose coloured key caps matching the party they intend - 
to vote for. Yesterday, for the third week running, the poll 

E ve Labour a 5-point lead, against the average 18-point 
id in conventional opinion polls. Mr Timpson is 
donating lp per “key vote” cast to Centrepoint the youth 
homeless charity. John Rentout 

Monster ravers on right path 

The Official Monster Raving Loony Party has the best 
policies on public access in the countryside, officials from 
local councils across Britain insisted yesterday. The party’s 
suggestion of using “non-violent" prisoners to repair 
thousands of blocked public footpaths “was more 
credible, realistic and sincere than the often patronising 
platitudes of the ‘sensible’ politicians", said the Institute 
of Public Rights of Way Officers. Nicholas Schoon 



byAanonymous 


untie stood at the 
back of the universi- 
ty hall, and waited 
for the speech to be- 
_ Lgin. Today was her 
40th birthday - and this was her 
third election campaign. Tfen years 



much more innocent woman. 

hair was grey now before her 
time, although she was still pretty. And die liked 
to think- that she had never become hard; had 
never stopped believing that what she was in- 
volved in could improve things- Just that what 
couki be promised had lessened over time. The 

anitviiags on a low knoll. But it was stiS bet- 
ter than abiding in the gloom, as tbe Welshman 
had once said. 

Ten years ago - and again five years back - 
at the side of the Welshman, she had tasted 
the wine of expectation and supped the bitter 
sediment of disappointment, each time getting 
back up and starting again. Now, as one of tbe 
inner circle of Campaign Mums, she was caught 
between die two sensations again. Surely, 
thfa time ... • 

The P-andidatf! was certainly different from 
the Welshman; not so brittle, 
narsodamaged At the moment 
it was not defeat and personal 

fail ure that was haunting him 

but the manner ofvictbiy. “It’s 
the mandate," he kept on 
toning everyone urgently. “We 
need to turn as many votes 
against them as we carr info 



- above all - ta* hack-puck 
with their catch-all cynicism: 
cynical when it was right to be 
cynical, cynical when there was 
nothing to be cynical about. 
With the education correspon- 
dents sweeping up the big story, 
they would be casting about for 
any half-tale. When they got it, 
the scene on the battle buses 
would resemble what happened when you 
threw a dead puppy into a piranha tank. Alt 
foam, blood and a tiny bit ot meat eacn. 

The tubbv little vice-chancellor was now on 
stage, painting a picture of heroic academics 
struggling against low pay and lafge seminars 
to educate the young. And now. in a charcoal 
double-breasted suit, the creases of his troiBwre 
knife sharp and the fall to his ankles like 
draperies in a Leonardo, the Candidate was 
on. He looked, she always though u like a pix- 
ie, with slightly pointed ears, plastic features, 
close-set mischievous little eyes, and the face 
narrowing from top to chin. Perhaps pixies also 
converted their “Ls" or “Rs” to :Ws"; chil- 
dren, wowld, stiw. 

It was a long speech — u £ood speech. 
The young voice was not quite rich enough to 
suggest extremes of feeling. 
There were no swoops into 
deep shaded valleys, no sud- 
den bearing up over green 
wooded plateaux, no gliding 
over foam-flccked oceans. 
True, he did try to liven it up 
with little ad-libbed passion 
breaks between the hard pol- 


6 The scene 
would resemble 
what happened 
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votes for ns. Otherwise they’ll wheil VOll tnrfiWT icy bits, suddenly departing 
d awn we only succeeded be- *' n from the text to express huge 

a dead puppy ! 
into a piranha 
tank? 


cause we weren’t them, and I 
wasn't the Grey Man." 

So today, to add to the 
positive Ten Commitments and 
the positive Five Pledges, here 

were the positive 21 Educa- 

tional Stops. Surety -to God - 

they would have to write this one up, er, 

positively. 

Or would they? Auntie swept her eyes over 
the representatives of the press who were now 
filling four rows at the side of the ball, their 
incontinent gadgetzy going off intermittently 
in a ragged chorus of bleeps, chimes and buzzes. 

The press! There, in his usual yellow tie was 
the chubby bad-teanpered cherub from theft- 
press; a one-time Ttotskyiie who has now turned 
his intemperate pen to the services of God, 
Family and the Tory party. Nest to Km was 
a grande dame of Fleet Street, all fags and 
stories, disinclined to repose confidence in a 
mere lad when she had seen Gorby fail and 
the Shah fall. 

There were the dever-clever ironists swap- 
ping apergus with reporters from tdevsion, and 


enthusiasm for this or that. 
The appearance of the phrase 
“you know" was a sure sign of 
deep caring. 

The Welshman, she re- 
called, had been at the top of 
his game at moments like 
this. He could hold a crowd for an hour, no 
problem. He would use his whole body, 
flexing his knees, bouncing up from his midriff, 
dancing around, clutching his clenched fists 
to his abdomea to convey agony, or spread- 
ing his arms wide above his head to signify de- 
light or victory. No, crowds had not been a 
problem for the Welshman. Nations had been 
a problem. 

. Auntie glanced down at the press seats. The 
Express cherub was ostentatiously folding a copy 
of the Sunday Times, the grande dame was itch- 
ing to get outside for a cigarette and the iro- 
nists were examining the Candidate's body 
language. Only the piranhas were scribbling 
away - so perhaps the speech would get big 
coverage after afi. After 10 years she was not 
holding her breath. 


Ashdown scripts 
his own voters 


Anthony Bevins and 
Lucy Ward 


Faddy Ashdown’s office yes- 
terday admitted that he had 
been inventing angry voters to 
illustrate speeches and inter- 
views about the school 
classroom crisis. 

In a BBC radio Today pro- 
gramme interview on 4 April, 
tbe Liberal Democrat leader ar- 
gued die case for his party’s dis- 
tinctive £2bn-a-year spending 
pledge for education, saying: 
“You go down to Abingdon, 
where I was last week - the 
heart of middle England - cam- 
paigning— . 

A woman came up to me 
there and said, ‘What are you 
going to do about saving the 
teacher, the fourth consecutive 
teacher sacked from my school 
in four years? What are you go- 
ing to do about the fact that my 
child is having to take its edu- 
cation in a class of 40 or more?’ 

“You tell her it doesn’t make 
a difference." 

Unfortunately, Mr Ashdown 
had already made a similar, 
broadcast claim about a man 


who had approached him with 
an identical complaint in the 
West Country. 

Oxfordshire County Council 
firmly denied the existence of 
primary classes over 40 in 
Abingdon. And though records 
of teacher employment were 
kept by individual schools, the 
authority was not aware of any 
school which had lost a fourth 
teacher m consecutive years. 

Nevertheless, the problem 
appeared to be spreading, and 
Mr Ashdown came up with a 
new example for London Week- 
eod Television's Jdnadwn Dim- 
bleby programme on Sunday. 

Again illustranng the need for 
his party’s policies, he said: “I 
was in the Wirral during the 
Wirral by-election and a woman 
came op to me and said, ‘Look, 
the opinion polls tell me you'll 
come third. But my kids are now 

having a teacher sacked from the 

school for the fourth year run- 
ning, and Tin very worried about 
the crisis in our hospitals and I'm 
going to vote for you because 

you're the only party that will do 
something about that’." 

A spokesman for Mr Ash- 


down's office told The Inch 
pendent last night that he a; 
peared “to have paraphrased h 
conversations with differer 
voters, with difference exper 
ences, from difference place: 
into one answer." 

He said the basic point wa 
that there were teachers bein 
sacked four years’ r unning, an 
there were children in classes c 
more than 40 pupils - but nc 
n eces sarily, in Abingdon, c 
Wirral. “You know what it’s liki 
in the heat of the campaign, 
the spokesman said. 

Last night, Mr Ashdown n 
turned to the fray, telling a rai 


es with a hole in the middl 
based on “Polo economics 
without the finance to fui 
real change. 

He added: “Most people a 
prepared to pay a tittle mor 
provided they know it will I 
well spent, on things they wa 
to see more money spent on 
smaller classes, shorter waitii 
hsis. specific improvements 
the services their families re 
on." 


HOW I WILL VOTE: BERNARD MANNING 


Sleaze is no laughing matter but nor is it overly worrying 

How will you vote? I’ve been through a lot. they want to do. Also family life wash bouses. The Manning fam- stort Churchill: he was a hard act throu gh the war sippin g in the 

Conservative. We’re part of the greatest - where brothers and sisters. Ov motto: ‘What vou can’t afford, m follow These riavs thev all toe air-raid sh/»it~rc’ r ifClS. „ — 



How will you vote? 
Conservative. 

Why? 

Because, unlike a lot of peo- 
ple, I have a very long memo- 
ry. Being a comedian. I’ve got 
to remember a couple of hours 
in an act. I remember when the 
Labour Party was in power. 
There were strikes every other 
day, with people like Dennis 
Skinner and Arthur Scargill 
leading the party. I don't believe 
that the ’New’ Labour party is 
at all different from that. A 
leopard never changes it spots. 


I’ve been through a lot. 

We're part of the greatest 
country in the world Everybody 
wants to live here - nobody 
starves. 

I'm not overly worried by the 
sleaze. It was bound to happen. 
That sort of thing goes on in all 
types of life. As long as a man 
can do his job. it doesn’t mat- 
ter what goes on behind dosed 
doors. 

What issues are important to 
you? 

Education - people leaving 
school with brains, knowing what 


they want to do. Also family life 
- where brothers and sisters, 
mums and dads look after each 
other. Good housing is also cru- 
cial with a little bit of money to 
spare to have some fiin at the end 
of the week. I don't want to see 
everybody going into debt Wfe 
were brought up under the idea 


wash houses. The Manning fam- 
ily motto: ‘What you can’t afford, 
you do without*. 

Which politicians do you ad- 
mire? 

1 used to like Aneurin Bevan 
— I thought he was a marvellous 
orator. Also Winston Chorchill 
Mrs Thatcher and Harold W3- 


thatifyou couldn’t afford it, you. son. I’ve entertained many of 
did without I donT approve of these great politicians in my 
■ 5 ’ past: London Hilton with 

Harold Wilson, Wembley Sta- 
dium with Mrs Thatcher. They 
all had good policies - tike re- 
ligions. There’s no one who 
matches up to the like*; of Win- 


credit cards and hire-purchase. 
We couldn't afford vacuum 
deaners in the old days- we used 

to sweep the floor with brush. Wb 
couldn't afford washing ma- 
chines. so our mothers went to 


ston Churchill: he was a hard act 
to follow. These days they all toe 
the party line. I rather like 
John Redwood: I think he talks 
a lot of sense and knows what 
he’s about. I very much identi- 
fy with the right wing of the 
Conservative party. You only 
have to think about socialism 
and Russia - Mr Gorbachev 
would tell you about that. 
There's no place in the world for 
socialism; it’s gone. 

Have you always been inter- 
ested in politics? 

I was bora in 1930, came 


through the war, singing in the 
mr-raid shelters; I know what 
the British people are like, 
when they bombed Manches- 
ter and London - 1 remember 
how good we were. Little old 
Britain stuck out against great 
odds. We won because of the 
conservative mentality that we 
had. 

If Labour do get in, would you 
consider leaving the country? 

No, I wouldn’t. The Labour 
pany aren’t going to be in pow- 
er for long. They wfl] be voted 
out veiy quickly. 

Interview by Sam Coates 
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Mud flies as parties swap tit for tat 


Anthony Bovins 

and Ran Abrams 

The election campaign hit new 
peaks of personal abuse with 
John Major and Tony Blair 
trading blows over the negative 
attacks each party has been 
making against the other. 

The Labour leader told BBC 
Radio 4’s World. at One pro- 
gramme-. “There are two elec- 
tion campaigns going on here, 
in my view. There's die sort of 


w-fbr-tai one, you know, the 
Conservatives knock us, we do 
some knocking back, and ail the 
rest of it. There's a wholly neg- 
ative campaign, I may say, be- 
ing run by them. 

“What we have tor do is ad- 
dress the other efecrinrr cam - 
pa i g n , and that is on theissues, 
the things that really matter to 
people -schools, hospitals, law 
and order, jobs, industry, pen- 
sions, c r im e" 

When it was pointed' out 


that Labour had yesterday is- 
sued three briefing notes, all at- 
tacking government policies, 
the Labour leader said; “Well, 
of course weVe got to draw at- 
tention to their record.” 

Mr Blair said that he wanted 
to lift the. camp aign above the 
“drng-dongbatde” thaf was turn- 
ing off the voteis. But yesterday’s 
Labour press notices were head- 
ed: ‘Tiamngthe test The lories' 
record cm education”; ‘Ttoy bro- 
ken promises on defence stabil- 


ity?; “fins can only-get better. A 
briefing note on Conservative 


At Labour's daily press con- 
ference, Gordon Brawn, the 
shadow Chance Dor, struggled to 
explain the difference between 
the party's positive aspiration 
and the negative notices. 

“We will fight the election on 
the positive issues.” he said. “Wj 
will fight on education, on 
health, on law and order." But 
be then added, confusingly: 


“We will not refrain from draw- 
ing attention to the Conserva- 
tive record." 

Meanwhile, over at the lib- 
eral Democrats' base, then- 
leader Paddy Ashdown was 
making an impassioned plea for 
a fairer, more mature election 
- after he had claimed that Mr 
Major's approach to Europe 
was “fatuous and futile.” 

Mr Major said in an interview 
with BBC Radio 5 Live: “This 
is a rough, tough campaign. No 


politician in it, if he is in the 
front rank of politics, can be an 
icon who is above criticism. 

“Whenever the Labour Par- 
ty are criticised they seem to 
think that in some curious fash- 
ion it is unfair. The Labour Par- 
ly have been subjecting the 
Conservative government and 
individual Conservative mem- 
bers to the most scurrilous crit- 
icism day after day over the past 
two years, yet they shrink away 
whenever there is any criticism 


of them as though it was unfair. 

“Politics is a Tough trade. ,\s 
someone once memorably said 
'If you can’t stand the heat, 
don't gel in the kitchen'." 

But the raw was stepped up 
last night by Peter Mandclson, 
Labour's campaign manager, 
who told Skv News: “We Ve not 
had a speech, we've not had a 
press conference. weVe not had 
an interview, or an utterance by 
the leadership of the Conserv- 
ative Party that has not thrown 


some mud at the Labour Party, 
that has not buried some piece 
of pereonal abuse at Tony Blair 

in particular. 

“This evening, the Prime 
Minister is making a speech. 1 7 
pages of a speech, and it does 
not contain a positive idea or an 
ounce of vision about Brilain > 
future. It is just nega tive, nega- 
tive. negative mud-slinging and 
abuse and back-biting directed 

at the Labour Parly. Now this is 
the politics of the gutter." 


The invisible 
politician 


novel route 
to success 


Randeep Ramesh 

There are few politicians who 
shun publicity. There are even 
fewer who do so and are 
successful. Andrew Smith, 
Labour's transport spokesman, 
who is almost allergic to gen- 
erating headlines, falls heavily 
into the latter category. 

A fairly Blairey politician, Mr 
Smith was brought in last 
s umm er to lower the profile of 
Labour's transport post - which 
had suffered an indecent 
amount of exposure under 
Clare Short, the populist 
Labour MP for Ladywood. 

Mr Smith had produced spec- 
tacular results. In a poll of 1,000 
people earlier this year. 6 per cent 
recognised the road protester 
Swampy. 3 per cent recognised 
the Secretary of State for Trans- 
port, George Young - and not 
one could identify Andrew 
Smith. 

However, the. cloak of 
anonymity was cast from the 46- 
year-old last week after his 
leader's admission that some 
publicly-owned concerns would 
have to be privatised tomeet the 
Conservatives’, and hence 
Labour’s, spending plans. 

The problem for Mr Smith is 
that he had made a rare pas- 
sionate plea at last October's 
Labour Party conference 
against privatisation. 

“They (the Conservatives) 
want to flog off tbeNatioaal Air 
Traffic Service ... Labour will do 
everything we can to block this 


sell-off. Our air is not for sale,” 
he told delegates. 

Mr Smith’s brush with fame 
has done him little harm. He 
remains part of Peter Mandel- 
son's “key campaign” group - 
a squad of New Labourites 
which targets swingable seats 
and is virtually assured a place 
at Tboy Blair’s Cabinet table. 

The burst of publicity is also 
unlikely to affect his prospects 
in his constituency. The fate of 
the country's air traffic control 
system is not on voters’ minds 
In Oxford EasL 

On the doorstep, the Labour 
candidate is taxed on Europe, 
on education, on health. The 
Big Issues. And in each instance 
he trots out the standard spiel: 
“The Tbries are a divided party 
lacking leadership we wffl cut 
class sizes to 30 or under for 
young children it is the bur- 

geoning bureaucracy that is so 
wasteful in the National Health 
Service 

The best question comes 
from a lad who’s pushing his 
mateinfoabedge:‘‘Oi,isitfrue t 
what ray mum says that Labour ' 
will piaxe me do my homework 
jaiid lock me up at home at 
night?" he shouts. The question 
about Labour’s-much-vaunted 
law-aad-order .policy from a 
lad likely to be grounded under 
a Blair administration, hangs in 
the air for a second or two be- 
fore the tyke’s mates realise how 
useful such an act might be. 
Tony Blair, Tony Blair, Tbny 
Blair!” they all chant. 



Charter B8's Andrew Puddephatt Photograph: John Voos 


Rocer Evans, the Tbry sitting 
member, and Labour's Huw 
Edwards are having their nurd 
head-to-head election battle in 
the last rax years in Monmouth. 

Mr Edwards won the seal for 

Labour in 1991, in a by-election 
brought about by the death of 
Tbry mP Sir John Stradling 
Thomas, but Mr Evans won it 
hack for the Conservatives m 
the 1992 general election. Oth- 
er candidates are Liberal De- 
mocrat Mark Wniiams, Plaid 
Cymru’s Alan Cotton and Niall 
Vferry for the Referendum 
Party. 

With a Conservative major- 
ity of 3,204, this is the 10th roost 

marginal scat in ^hles, and one 

that Labour could have realk- 
lic hopes of recapturing - irs 


their 41st target seat national- 

ly. But tbereare local issues thai 

have suddenly made Mr Ed- 
wards' task more difficult. 

The controversial introduc- 
tion by the Labour-dominated 
Monmouthshire County Coun- 
cil of car-park charges and res- 
idents’ car-parking permits in 
the constituency's three main 
towns of Abergavenny, Chep- 
stow arid Monmouth, is seen as 
a new local tax and has been 
fiercely resisted. Erstwhile comr 
mitted Labour voters have told 
tbelocal newspaper, the Aber- 
gavenny Chronicle, that they 
would not vote Labour again 
because of these changes. 

“I was disgusted by the way 

Afnir-nsHmur 



Stopping out: Labour’s' Andrew Smith, the party's unrecognised transport spokesman, campaigning in his Oxford East constituency 


Photograph: David Rose 


If there is one place where 
Mr Smith is well know, it is 
Oxford East. A former coun- 
cillor, he has been the MP 
since 1986 when he unseated a 
future minister, Steve Nonfe, by 
upping Labour’s vote by 20 per 
cent. The voters are for from the 
dreaming spires of Oxford (Mr 
Smith attended St John's 


College), and the constituency 
is populated by car workers 
from Rovers’ Cowley complex, 
students and ethnic minorities. 

Oxford East, geographically, 
should be typically Tbty terri- 
tory. Hemmed-in by the 
constituencies of Douglas 
Hurd, Michael Heseltine and 
John Patten, it was a seat tra- 


ditionally held by Tbry grandees 
such- as Lord Haflsham. 

Tbday there is something 
faintly surreal about the 
Conservative candidate. He is 
plunging into a seat of human- 
ity on Headiogion High Street 
-pressing flesh, touching shoul- 
ders and being shouted at by an 
old lady. “Lock at him, I bet the 


last old lady he helped across the 
road was his mother, "she shouts. 
“See you in five years, love - 
when you next need my vote.” 

Jon Danogly, the fresh-faced 
Tbry candidate, is pretending he 
cannot hear. For Mr Danogly 
(pronounced by himself as “Ja- 
nog-lee, and by the voters as 
“Djungfy’’, “Ginola” or “Ge- 


ology”) no obstacle is so laige 
that it cannot be overcome. 

The 31 -year-old City solicitor 
is nonplussed that the seat is 
solidly Labour (with an 8,000 
majority) and there is not even 
a Tbry city councillor. “Voters 
in Oxford are a clever bunch - 
too clever by halt” he grins. 

He is also unimpressed when 


the seat Is described as “pre- 
dominantly well-to-do working 
class, and ’might not take too 
kindly to a public school- 
educated young upstart”. 

“The voting roll has changed 
ty 50 per cent since the last elec- 
tion," he challenges. “So I don't 
think you can say what voters 
arc going to do.” 


Charter 88 campaigns to 
let public grill candidates 


MEDIA WATCH 


IGm Sengupta 

Charter 88, the constitutional 
reform pressure group, yester- 
day launched its “Democracy 
Day” campaign, in which voters 
get a chance to question par- 
liamentary candidates at the 
largest public forum of its kind 
in ageneral ejection campaign 

The meetings will be held at 
200 constituencies in England, 
Scotland and Whies on 22 April 
Most sitting MPs and PFCs 
have indicated they will attend. 

.The emphasis of the debate 
is due to be the allegations of 
sleaze banging over the poll on 
1 May, and questions of elec- 
toral reform and devolution. 

At Thtton, in Cheshire, tele- 
vision journalist Martin BeD, 
standing bn an independent 
anti-sleaze ticket, has agreed to 


take part Charter 88 officials 
say they are awaiting a re- 
sponse either from Neil Hamil- 
ton, the MP at the centre of the 
“cash for questions" scandal, or 
from his wife Christine. 

Charier 88, which started 
nine years ago, has attracted 

70,000 signatories in its at- 
tempts to get a freedom of in- 
formation act, as well as 
proportional representation. 

Andrew Puddephatt, the 
director, said yesterday: ‘“Trust 
us" has become this election’s 
slogan. But how can we trust 
politicians when they don’t trust 
us? 

“We don't have a right to 
knew, or legal protection for our 
rights, and our centralised sys- 
tem of government means we 
don't have a say in what happens 
to our local communities. 


“Trust is a two-way process; 
only through reforming our 
system of government to make 
it open and accountable can 
politicians earn our trust.” 

Canon Kenyon Wight, the 
executive chair of the Scottish 
Constitutional Convention, 
said: “This is about changing the 
system for good. It is about hew 
we are governed, not just about 
who holds power, but about the 
veiy shape of our democracy. 

“In Scotland the fret is trans- 
parent arid paramount. I wel- 
come the fact that Charter 88 
plans ‘Democracy Day* meet- 
ings in at least 28 key con- 
stituencies in Scotland.” 

Canon Wright said he would 
press a Labour government, 
if it gets into power, to let the 
Scottish Constitutional Con- 
vention have a full say in 


organising any referendum. 

Charter 88 supporters from 
the world of showbusiness at- 
tended yesterday’s launch, in- 
cluding actor David Swift, from 
the television series Drop the 
Dead Donkey, actors Timothy 
West and Eric Richard, 
Sergeant Be* Cryer in the po- 
lice series 77 k as well as mu- 
sicians Bfljy Bragg, and Dodgy. 

Swift said: “1 was taught that 
this was the finest parliamentary 
system in the world. But that 
simply is not true. Members of 
parliament should be much 
more accountable”. 

“I haven’t renewed my sub- ! 
scrip lion to the Labour Party," 
Billy Bragg said. “To me, so- I 

ciali«jn means simple things like ! 

providing adequate education i 
and health care. We also need i 
to empower local people”. 


Long campaign 
forces viewers 
to switch off 


AROUND THE REGIONS 
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through by the comity council.” 
said one Labour member who 
has resigned over the issue. “I 
will not be^ voting Labour 
again,” he said. 

Mr Evans and Mr Williams 
have campaigned quite strong- 


er Edwards for a public state- 
ment on where he stands. The 
labour candidate appears to be 
trying to distance himself from 
.the issue by keeping .quiet, 

while targeting another local is- 
sue to his advantage. This is a 


charges was steam-rollered to dose 58 offices in Whies, one 


of which is in Abergavenny and 
Roger Evans, as a Social Secu- 
rity minister, is being targeted 
as tbe person responsible for the 
proposals. 

The Monmouth constituen- 
cy is a mainly rural area, known 
as the “Gateway to Whies", but 
it is anyone’s guess where the 
influential farming vote will go 
- if anywhere. “Some farmers 
are so disillusioned that they 
won’t vote at all," David Mad- 
docks, Monmouthshire Na- 
tional Burners' Union county 
chairman, said. "A large num- 
ber think there is a total lade of 


understanding of the industry 
by politicians across the board.*’ 

Both liberal Democrats and 
Labour have been wooing the 
farming vote at Abergavenny cat- 
tle mantel in recent weds, but 
according to NeS Smith, Gwent 
development officer for the 
Farmers' Union of Whies, “ap- 
athy is safe". In his opinion, this 
could get Labour in, if traditional 
Toiy voters among the fanners 
could not bring themselves to 
vote for any other party. “After 
all the Tories have done no 
favours for forming over the last 
four years and farmers have tra- 
ditionally fared better under a 
Socialist government," he said. 

Across the border in Brecon 
and Radnorshire, the Wfelsh Of- 
fice minister Jonathan Evans 


faces an extremely difficult task 
in hanging on to his seat with 
a majority of just 130. It is the 
Libera] Democrats' top target 
seat and they are confident of 
regaining it with just a 0.15 per 
cent swing needed. Richard 
Livsey, who lost the seat to Mr 
Evans after a recount in 1992, 
is the Liberal Democrats’ man 
again, while Powys county 
councillor Chris Marm is stand- 
ing for Labour. Both parties 
claim they are on target to win. 
but if John Major's visit to Bre- 
con last week m support of Mr 
Evans does not convince the 
voters, it seems likely that Mr 
Livsey wifi regain the seat. 

Jeff Morris 

Abergavenny Chronicle 


Paid McCann 

Media Correspondent 

Tony Blair and Baroness 
Thatcher's worries about the 
long election campaign turning 
people off is reflected in poor 
viewing figures for news pro- 
grammes on television and slip- 
ping newspaper sales. 

The Nine O'clock News. 
which was blamed at the week- 
end by Mr Blair for boring the 
electorate with ril-for-tal elec- 
tion coverage, has been hardest 
hit by election apathy. 

The BBC's flagship news 
programme's viewing figures 
tumbled by nearly 2 million 
from an average of 6.1 million 
to about 4 million since it in- 
creased hs length by 25 minutes 
to give more election coverage 
on 2 April. 

The Corporation is powerless 
to improve its news ratings 
because it feels it has a duty to 
inform the public during the 
election. “Our public service 
obligation is part of the demo- 
cratic process." said BBC News 
spokesman Richard Pec!. u Wc 
arc giving people information 
to help them make a choice.” 

Mr PlecI believes that the 
phoney campaign before the 
election was called has put peo- 
ple off, but expects interest to 
recover closer to polling day. 

News at Ten has lost an about 

800,000 viewers from its 6 mil- 
lion average, but hs programme 
has not been extended. 

Channel 4 News and AW 
mghi seem to have an in-built 
constituency of political ad- 
dicts and their viewing has fall- 
en by much smaller amounts, 
Mfnwi/g/tf is down 100.000 to 1 
million and Channel 4 News is 
down 40.000 to 700,000. 

Newspapers arc doing no 


better. In the official Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulation figures for 
March only one daily" newspa- 
per saw its sales rise significantly 
compared with February - The 
Sun - while the rest largely 
stood still. The figures are flat 
because sales started to fall al- 
most as soon as the election was 
called in the middle of the 
mouth. 

The latest estimated sales fig- 
ures available are for the first 
two weeks of April. These show 
that since the election was 
called the quality press has 
seen its sales frill by an estimated 

55,000 a day or 2.2 per cent. 

The Tabloid mass-market and 
mid-market papers have fared 
better, but have still lost an 
estimated 106,000 sales a dav, 
or 0.9 per eent of the market. 

The figures arc particularly 
damaging because newspapers 
expect to do well out of a gen- 
eral election and see their sales 
go in the other direction. Some 
industry insiders hope that once 
people return to work after 
the Easter holidays sales will 
start to climb. 

□ □ □ 

The Labour Party will use a 
three-year-old bulldog called 
Fritz to play the patriotic card 
in tonight’s parly election 
broadcast. The dog is seen at 
the beginning of broadcast 
tired and worn out after IS years 
of Toiy government. 

After listening to Tony Blair 
talk about his plans for the coun- 
try intercut with scenes of Mr 
Blair with President Bill Clinton 
and President Nelson Mandela 
the dog wakes up. Eventually it 
is straining at the leash and 
breaks free so it can run towards 
the rosy-coloured future that is 
a Labour government. 
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Clinton to talk with 
thorn in China’s side 


Mary Defevsky 

Washington 


President Bill Clinton has agreed to meet 
the leader of Hong Kong’s democracy 
movement. Martin Lee. later this week in 
a decision widely seen as signalling US 
support for the continuation of political 
freedom in the colony after the end of 
British rule. But arrangements for the meet- 
ing have been fudged to make the occasion 
less than a full presidential reception for 
Mr Lee, a diplomatic compromise that 
illustrates the sensitivity of the Hong Kong 
issue for the Clinton administration. 

According to White House spokesman 
Mike McCuny. Mr Lee has been invited 
for “talks" with Vice-President A1 Gore on 
Friday. Mr CUnton will attend a portion of 
that meeting. In Mr McCuny's words, “the 
President will be interested in his thoughts 
on the transition that will occur in Hong 
Kong". 

Although Mr Lee has enjoyed a high 
level of access while in Washington, in- 
ducting meetings with the Secretary of Stale, 
Madeleine Albright, and senior members 
of Congress, a White House meeting bad 
hung in the balance. The invitation means 
he must amend his schedule to return to 
the US capital on Friday, rather than fly 
home to Hong Kong direct from Canada. 

While the form of the White House 
meeting is a little less than Mr Lee and his 
vocal supporters in Washington might 
have hoped for. they will And a sweet irony 
in the fact that Mr Lee's official host at the 
White House will be Vice-President Gore. 
Mr Gore came in for strong criticism last 
month for omitting Hong Kong from his 
Asian itinerary and for ’kowtowing' to the 
Chinese. 



included Taiwan and Hong Kong in his 
route without apparently incurring the 
explicit wrath of the Chinese. 

With less than three months remaining 

•».*i n..*- vi r» r 


Martin Lee: High level of access 

US ‘sensitive’ over 
welcome for HK 
democracy leader 

Eyebrows were raised by one episode in 
particular Mr Gore's participation in a 
champagne toast presided over by the 
Chinese prime minis ter Li Peng, to seal a 
deal with the US Boeing Corporation. Mr 
Gore appeared surprised arid embarrassed 
by the toast, prompting suggestions that it 
had been sprung on him by the more 
diplomatically adept Chinese. 

Mr Gore's conduct and statements 
during his Asia trip were contrasted in 
Washington with (hose of the Republican 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Newt Gingrich, who visited the region 
shortly afterwards. Mr Gingrich made a 
point of emphasising US human rights 
concerns while in China, attended an 
Easter church service in Shanghai and 


until the Chinese takeover, Hong Kong is 
becoming almost as delicate a subject for 
US foreign policy as Taiwan. It is fraught 
with the same difficulties of balancing trade 
considerations against the prmciples of 
political freedom and human rights, with 
the added complication that relations with 
Britain are also involved. . 

Until recently, official policy appeared 
to be to remain on the sidelines ana “wait 
and see”. Increasingly vocal critiosm of the 
administration’s sdence, however, especially 


after Pelting said it wanted to Hmft freedom 
of political activity in Hong Kong after the 
handover, may have contributed to Mr 
Clinton's decision to meet Mr Lee. 

As if to drive home the point, the 
governor of Hong Kong, Chris Patten, 
contributed an article to yesterday's New 
York Times commenting, more in «d n e ss 
than anger, on China’s apparent desire to 
limit free speech in Hong Ko n g. 

■ Results of a poll published in Hong 
Kong yesterday suggest that the popular- 
ity of Hong Kong’s future leader, Tung 
Chee-hwa, has dipped over his proposed 
curbs on civil rights. A telephone survey 
commissioned by the South China Mom- 


support after his office last week issued a 
plan to curb the right to demonstrate and 
ban foreign funding of Hong Kong politi- 
cal groups. More than 45 percent of 586 
respondents said they had “less trust" in 
Tung safeguarding Hong Kong’s interests 
than when he was appointed as leader- 
designate by a China-backed committee in 
December. 
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AMO SO THE GOVERNMENT 
IS GETTING 1 RIP OF ALL 
COLONIAL SYMBOLS. 


EVERY REMINDER OF 
BRITISH IMPERIAL 
RULE IS TO BE 
DISPOSED OF. 
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Sign of the times: Bill Farrell sitting behind the placard which he hopes will ward off the robbers 

Desperate homeowner hopes burglars get his message 


Santa Ana (AP) - BID Farrell has a i 
sage for burglars who have struck his 
home three times in the past four 
months. “QUIT ROBBING ME,” says a 
sign on his front lawn. *ALL GONE.” 

They’ve taken his computes; a ample 
of VCRs, tools, watches and other prop- 
erty worth about $20400 (£12,000). A 
brawny Rottweiler didn't scare away the 
burglars - the dog was stolen too. 

Somebody even made offwfth the 


business card of a police officer who in- 
vestigated one of the first burglaries. 
Hence the sign. “Maybe it’ll do some 
good, tf [burglars] can read,” said Mr 
EarreH, 5L “It was the only flung I could 
think of doing - just let them know 
titert?* realty nothing left to steal" 
Police have no suspects, but Farreti 
said he Afafa png members in the 
neighbourhood may be responsible. He 
has stinted sleeping with a gun, takes 


his remaining VCR with him when he 
goes out and rents a storage unit to 
stash other items. 

-pm afraid to leave my house, be- 
cause I never know what I’m going to 
come home to. Tfoo don't know what 
these gays are going to do.” He has also 
installed bars on his windows and is 
putting in steel doors, new locks and 
motion-activated lights. *A11 you can do 
is move or live in a prison,” he said. 


Attorney-General under fire 
over fund-raising inquiry 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 


The United States Attorney- 
General, Janet R^no, came un- 
der political fire yesterday after 
refusing to appoint an inde- 
pendent lawyer to investigate 
estionable fundraising by the 
miocratic Party during last 
year s presidential election cam- 
paign. In resisting Republican 
calls for such an appointment, 
Ms Reno now risks coming un- 
der investigation herself 
In a weekend television 
interview, the Republican 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Newt Gim 
warned that if Ms Reno 
ed not to appoint a 
counsel", he would press for her 
conduct to be scrutinised by the 
House of Representatives. It is 
alleged that the Federal Bureau 


of Imestigatkm, which ceases 
under her aegis, failed ID info rm 
the White House that mainland 
Chinese interests intended to 
contribute illegally to the De- 
mocratic campaign. 

Mr Gingrich, argued force- 
fully for the appointment of a 

alleged “Onneseconnsection 1 ’, 
he said tiiat, if proved, it would 
be “the most extraordinary act 
of systematically violating 
American law ... a specific ef- 
fort to raise enormous sums of 
money illegally involving for- 
eigners". It is against the law for 
foreign nationals to contribute 
to campaign funds in the US. 

Mr Gingrich’s call for Ms 
Reno to be investigated was 
echoed by DickAnney, leader of 
the Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives, who 
said that Ms Reno should resign 


rather than continue to associate 
her position with that of a“scan- 
dal-ridden” administration. 

Ms Reno has argued that the 
Justice Department is already in- 
vestigating Democratic Party 
fundraising and that special con- 
gressional bearings on the same 
subject are already in progress. 
Her refusal even to start the pro- . 
cedures that would lead to the 
appointment of an independent 
lawyer, however, has fuelled 
suspicions that political consid- 
erations are involved and that an 
attempt is being made to shield 
the President. 

Ttoo separate issues are in- 
volved: first, whether foreign in- 
terests made contributions to 
Democratic Party campaiep 
funds; second, whether Bill Clin- 
ton, Hiflaiy Clinton and mem- 
bers of their entourage may 
have solicited campaign contri- 


butions from the White House, 
against rules barring party 
fundraising from supposedly 
neutral presidential territory. 

The resurgence yesterday of 
foe party funding issue coincided 
with the return to centre stage 
of another simmering Clinton 
scandal, the Whitewater hud 
deal in Arkansas. A epurt in Lit- 
tle Rock was due to sentence a 
business associate of the Clin- 
tons, Jim MeDougal, architect 
of the Whitewater deal on IS 
counts of fraud and conspiracy. 
While the charges could attract 
a total sentence of 84 yeans in 
prison, Mr MeDougal was ex- 
pected to come off much more 
lightly in return for co-operat- 
ing with investigators. The 
lighter the sentence, it was spec- 
ulated yesterday, the greater his 
co-operation - and the greater 
the danger to the Cliotoos. 
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Cat’s Health Tips 


, should 

know about a new book mat reveals 
vital cafsbeaife tip based oo the lat- 
est nutritional sod scientific findings 
and time-proven remedies. 

Here are a few tips covered in anew 
book, ‘YonrCafs Health'. . 

Your cat is telHng yoa what's wrong 
- learn howto understand yonr cat 
oo page 25. 

• Are yon giving your cat too much 
food? See page 41. 

A common kitchen item to stop 
your cat spotting furniture -find our 
what on page 4e. 

Your cat may have arthritis and you 
don’t know ft. Find oct aupage 60. 

* Eight essential treatments for this 
painful iflness common to all cats. 
Stop your cat getting jealous. Of 
other cais using the simple method 
described on page 65. 

■ Cars can get depressed tool Learn 
bow to stop this on page 71. 

Get rid of fleas forever wife this 
simple remedy. 

A simple task to perform before 
10 out to ensure your house is 
for your caL See page 75. 


■ find out if your car is overweight 
oo p*ge 59. 

■ Isyowcatfond^ Find out byread- 
mgpags65. 

• Eight easy stare toseeifytnrcatis 
fit-see pa®e84. 

• How bo save your cat’s life in an 
emergency -pge 55. 

• Cut oat just one ingredient in yonr 
cat's (fid to brip stop kidney prob- 
lems. See page 88. 

•Why you s&odd not kiss your cat 
near their ears. Rne 90. 

And there are hundreds more essen- 
tial bofehdps in * Your Cat’s Health \ 
To older your copy -of send your 
name, address ana book tide wife 
payment (Qiecue/S witch wife issue 
noJVisa or Mastercard wife exp. 
dale) of £9.95 *tdch intfudes postage 
and kandRng to Cancel! Ltd, Dept 

CAH1, Abesford, an Colchester, 
Essex 007 BAR or telephone their 
24 bora outer tide on fiutf 825600 

(quoting above Dept code). AEcrw tq> 
to 14 days for delivery. You may 
return die bode any time within fere 
months far a refund if 
not sa ti sfied. 



TheOpen 

University 


Study for 
a BA or BSc 
degree. 

To broadenyour intend or develop your career, the Open 
Univererty offere ww 150 courses you can choose from to buHd 
your own BA or BSc degree programme. They cover arts, science. 

computing, technology. mo dem languages. 

n ™ 9ement «**ation and health and 
somal welfare. * you am 18 or Over and resident in the Eurepean 
Umon. you re efcpWe. No previous qualifications are requi^T^ 

THROUGH OU SUPPORTED 
OPEN LEARNING 

Our uniqre method of teaching lets you study wherever you live 
and m your own time. The Open Unhiareitu you live 

ij — 

programmes and, for some courses como,^ ^ ™ *** '* dl0 
receive smuvu* Z computer software. You also 

roce^eRwortfrnm your pereonal tutor and Centre 

Admissions are on a firat-come first-served basis - so fill in the 
coupon or phone NOW. 


Send for your free prospectus on 'Cou, 
Diplomas and B ft/BSc Degrees' NOV 


Smdta The Open Unforetty.po so, 625 ~ “ 

□ PtesreWnw. copy rf the 

^pnapKbT Diploma end BA/ 6 Sc 

Name 



OU Hotline (24 hours) 


01908 379199 


tAiherrityeducstton «d 


open to all adults. 
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Th^ kidnapping of 
fvo Britons in 
Kashmir in 1995 
ha* left few clues 


Jan jMcGfrk 

NevyPelht 

D &fp ^te to. find out the fete 
oftwt British backpackers who 
were dnappcd at gunpoint by 
mlliU t Muslim gunmen in 
Kashi ir 21 months ago, the 
hosta s’ families returned to 
India i appeal for their release 
yesteiay. 

. Th f w£I) meet with politi- 
cians >d diplomats in both Mew 
Deihitnd Islamabad, and also 
ask h dsmen who live near the 
Him ay an trekking -routes 
whet the men were ahdur ted 
to coie forward with any dues. 
Polid sources in Srinagar y » id 
that learded Westerners had 
beerfughted in the area a fort- 
pgo by locals, bnt it has 
fl6 months since the last 
o fluid contact with captives 
Kci Mangan and Paul Wells. 

A 'American and a Ge rman 
tooi ;t are also still missing 
Norwegian Hans Ostro, who 
was reheaded just a month af- 
ter te kf chapping, was found 
on : trail, with the kidnappers’ 
gro name, Ai Faran, carved 
on be Ilyin August 1995. 

tie famlies will circulate 
;>hlets a Urdu describ ing 


plead for ‘forgotten’ hostages 



foritheir release on humanhar- 

S ffiounds For the first time, 
srill visit Jammu and 
telp of prominent 
vho may have in- 


fluence with 
msuigents in touch with the kid- 
nappers. “We must speak with. 
Harkat ul Ansar this time," 
Julie Mangan, Keith’s wife, said.. 
Al Faran is suspected to be a 
breakaway faction of Harkai ul 
Ansar, a more established sep- 
aratistgroup which held twooth- 
er British tourists bn^agw for 
over three weeks in 1994. They 
have denied the link and have 
denounced the kidnapping. 

Mrs Mangan, 35, believes 
her husband, Keith, is alive and 
intends to pry out any snippet 
of information which might lead 
to the missing electrician, who 
grew up in Middlesborough. 
During a previous visit to the 
area last October, she said very 
little useful information was 
gathered “People tell us what 


ider firf Coalition edges 

«** 


Mari Heinrich 

Re 


Zagin — An opposition coali- 
tion edged President Franjo 
Tudjban’s nationalist party in 
key Sections for the city as- 
of the Croatian capital 
i, according to a final uh- 
count announced yes- 

terdy. 

disclosure reversed the 
of finish reported by the 




Condemned fay West 


itc electoral commission a few 
lire before, in which it said 
; tiling HDZ had beaten the 
lid Social Democrats (SDP) 
idSocial Liberals (HSLS) by 
[rasor-thin margin. 

Sate electoral commission 
.jarman Ivan Mrkonjic an- 
joiaced the SDP had finished 
will 24.18 per cent and HSLS 
witII£5S per cent in Sunday's 
el ca on for a combined 36.76 



avy joins major 
sian exercise 


ChiistcUer Bellamy 

DefmcePorrespondent 
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A Dpti* 1 aircraft carrier and a 
nuc^ai submarine are at the 
centre' the largest ever naval 
cxercis off the coast of 
Malays , in the pirate-infested, 
interna onally disputed waters 
of doul -cast Asia. _ 

the 3-day exercise, code- 
named lying Fish ‘97, involving 
39 wan ips and 160 combat air- 
craft,! the most ambitious m 
the his wy of the 
Defen : Agreement (FPDA;. 
the rei in’s only jajmln-nahonai 
defcn< pact involving powers 
from i tside the area. ' 
Thi pact involves five 
Comn nwealdi states. TTiree 
outsit powers - Bntam,, 
Austria and New Zealand - 
are r< tired to consult on the 
defer i of Singapore and 

Malapa. „ - 

Tbtegion is seen as one ot 

the grid’s major potential 
flash! inis, ■nwerereff. 1 ^: 
ing t ce only a «ew Jnmdred 
mSct rom the Spratty Island^ 
varit sly claimed by Chma, 
Taiw u Vietnam, the Pbibp' 
pinaMalaysia and Bnmsi. 

F Mflaysia is reducing its 
deffe spending, in spite of its 
hoofing “figer economy, but 


takes the possibility of conflict 
with China over the islands 
very seriously. 

Britain is contributing 3,000 
sailors and 16 ships, including 
the aircraft carrier HMS fflus- 
trious , a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, HMS Trenchant, an 
anti-aircraft destroyer, . HMS 
Gloucester, two anti-submarine 
friffitec HMS Beaver and HMS 
Richmond , and two support 
ships, Royal Fleet Auxiliaries 
HMS Ton George and and 
HMSjDt&ewfi. 

The British naval force left 
home in January as part of 

Ocean wave 97 - a major naval 
deployment which is visiting 34 
countries, with the aim of 
demonstrating that Britain 
continues to have security 
interests in the region after 
Hong Kong is banded back to 
China oh 1 July. Navy sources 
said Flying Fish comprised two 
five-day stages which would, 
put progressively greater pres- 
sure on the ships, including 
submarine and air attacks. 

But it would take account of 
the different environment in the 
sfaalkw waters off the east coast 

of Malaysia, about 100 miles 
north of Singapore, with latge 
numbers, of fastpattbl boats and 
missile attack craft- - 


they think we want to bear, but 
we just want the truth," Mis 
‘ Mangan said. “But even if it’s 
second-band information, we 
warn the authorities to check il 
oat. If, God forbid, they are 


dead, we want to know." This is 
her third visit to India since her 
anniversary trip to the Taj Ma- 
hal was curtailed by the gunmen. 

Marry officials fear the cap- 
tives were executed in Decem- 


ber 1995, but there is no hard 
evidence. Negotiations with (be 
kidnappers broke down soon af- 
ter and have not resumed. A ru- 
moured burial site was dug up 
last year by German comman- 


dos, American Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents, and 
Scotland Yard experts, follow- 

miitant- No bodies were un- 
covered, however. 


The families, anxious 
to bring their predicament to the 
attention of new political lead- 
ers in Srinagar, Now Delhi, and 
Islamabad, want to press their 
campaign for new information 


Hostages taken by Al-Fara 
include Britons Paul Walls 
and Keith Mangan 
(clockwise, second and 
fourth from top left). 
Catherine Mosely, Bob 
Wells and Julie Mangan 
(left to right) in New Delhi 
Photographs; AP/Reuters 

before snow melts in the high 
mountain passes. They believe 
their best chance to find I he 
hostages is in the more ucuam- 
ble lower valleys, if they are mu. 
twine. 

Bob Wells, father of Paul 
Wells, is -as grim-feccd as 
Catherine Moseley, 27. ihe girl- 
friend of the missing photog- 
raphy student from Notting- 
ham.' “We have been kept in an 
agonising situation,’’ he said. 
"Any information, old or new. 
will help." The group was de- 
layed by an air controllers' 
strike in India, and is trying to 
make up lost time. 

Mrs Mangan’s cousin. James 
Bowman, is a former law stu- 
dent who has organised a 
fundraising and support cam- 
paign in northern England and 
is also accompanying the group. 


it while the HDZ tallied 
i. 67. This did not necessarily 
mean the opposition would 
take over the powerful Zagreb 
regional government, as the 
HDZ was as. the biggest single 
vote-getter and its rivals feu j 
'short Of a viable majority. ; ■ 

. With the result so close, any 
chapge of power looted fraught 
with problems in a country 
where effective one-party rale 
with a democratic veneer has 
prevailed for decades, by com- 
munists until 1990 and by na- 
tionalists since then. 

The SDP and HSLS led a sev- 
en-party bk>c to victoty over the 
HDZ in Zagreb's 1995 munic- 
ipal elections. But Mr TUdjman 
vetoed four opposition mayoral 
nominees on “national securi- 
ty" grounds. 

The President’s manoeuvre 
was condemned in the West Mr 
, Tbdjman argued the HDZ had 
won a “relative majority” while 
the opposition was an unstable 
mish mash of parties ranging 
from far-left to far-right 

Fbrmer rebel Serbs took part 
in a Croatian election for the 
first time but voting in the en- 
clave of Eastern Slavonia was 
delayed by technical glitches. 

Serbs in Eastern Slavonia, 
which is to be reintegrated into 
Croatia this summer after a 
period under UN protection, 
got an extra day to vote on Mon- 
day to compensate for organi- 
sational bungling. ... 
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Mobutu’s foes 
turn Kinshas 


i 

A 



Opposition raises stakes to force out presicentfc 


Ed (PLoaghlfai 

Kinshasa 


Rough treatment: A Junior doctor is held back by police during a protest over hospital cute outside 


Kinshasa is preparing itself for 
another tense day of “viUe 
mate 0 (dead tons) protest as 
the internal opposition tries to 
torn the screw on President 
Mobutu Sese Seko’s belea- 
guered regime. 

Supporters of Etienne 
l&faiseftedFs radical Opposition 
movement say they will defy a 
military state of emergency by 
staging a street demonstration 
today, despite warnings from the 
miEtaiy-led government that it 
will use its powers to the full 
against any protesters. 



LUCKILY, YOU CAN HAVE 
AIR CONDITIONING AND A SUNROOF FOR 

£13,940' ON A LAGUNA RT 1.8 





All the signs point to 1997 being another long hot 
summer. Exactly how hot and how sunny is entirely 
up to you, thanks to an electric tilt and slide sunroof 
and air conditioning which both now come as standard equipment on 
most Lagunas from the RT 1.8 hatchback right through to the top of 
the range V 6 as well as all RT and RXE estates. 

Of course, if you’re thinking about driving anything else, a Ford 
Mondeo let’s say, your summer could be considerably less comfortable 


and much stickier because you’ll have to pay at least £15,370* if you 
want a sunroof (even a manual one) with air conditioning. 

So, to make sure you’ve got everything .you need to spend this 
summer in style and comfort 
visit your Renault dealer 
or call us for details 
of the Laguna range. 

IT'S ALL WORKED OUT BEAUTIFULLY. 



0800 52 51 50 
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In the first day of protests yes- 
terday, businesses stayed dosed 
and most people kept to their 

own neighbourhoods for fear of 
violence between government 
soldiers and opposition youths 
’ who dashed last week on the 
streets of the capital. 

The normally bustling street 
market on the Avenue de 24 
Novembre was all but empty: 
only the bread-sellers turned up 
far work. Back streets in the dty 
centre were deserted and traf- 
fic was light on the broad Boule- 
vard du 30 Join. 

Troops patrolled the quiet 
streets in trucks ready to dis- 
perse any gatherings of pro-op- 
position youths. Kinshasa has 
effectively been under military 
rule since last Wednesday, when 
rebel soldiers from Laurent 
Kabila's Alliance of Democra- 
tic Forces captured the key 
southern town of Lubumbashi. 
Hie rebels now control half the 
country, including the mineral 
areas from which the Mobutu 
regime derives most of its con- 
siderable wealth. 

The only visible confrontation 
yesterday came outside the 
bouse of Mr Tkhisekedi. the op- 
position leader and sacked for- 
mer prime minis ter, where 
soldiers fired into the air to dri- 
ve off about 40 youths who were 
lighting tyres and chanting for 
the benefit of a group of foreign 
mmalis fs- The students fled, 
t the journalists were briefly 
arrested and their car was stolen 
by the troops and later re- 
turned. 

A Belgian television crew 


joi 

bui 


who were filming whet the sol- 
diers arrived were liman and 
their correspondent Tagged 
from the car and amted. He 
was later released unarmed. 
Last week journalists overing 
pro-Thhisckcdi street irotests 
were attacked, beam ami 
robbed by govern mentrobps. 

Later on Mr MobuVs new 
information minister. Eh-ltiey 
Mulumba. warned thagairc’s 
emergency laws woulttie en- 
forced to the frill aguinsrilizeas 
and foreign journalist alike. 
The law forbade the filling uf 
soldiers, he said, and jounaiists 
were reporting uninithabout 
the government and thovar in 
the east. “Without raking 
threats. I would li& to round 
you of the professionaiisn and 
ethics of your trait," hesaid. 

Street vendJr Liana 
Bourolouire said tic villenaie 
made life diflkujf “If I don’t 
work I don't eat.' But he sup- 
ported it: “I am fi r Tshisrkedi 
and with Kabila, lat's all" 

After 32 years fMrMabu- 
tu's corrupt and 1 avy-haided 
rule, it is difficult t find aruone 
in Zaire, ouisidi the regime 
elite, who suppo s the aiing 
President's effor a ding to 
power. The oppos fcn's success 
in bringing the ca itdioahalt 
is the latest blow i he Mobu- 
tu regime. 

“Mobutu no longer has any- 
thing to offer," sai Gilbert 
Mundela. a merabr of Mr 
T^chisekedi's moveicnt. He 
should be given a vay out 
peacefully." 
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International force set 
for Albania 'D-day’ 

Nearly 1,200 French, Italian and Spanish soldiers will qid 
in Albania by sea and air today to establish two 
bridgeheads for an Italian-led security mission, Italv sad. 

“D-day is tomorrow ” Admiral Guido Venturoni, lull's 
Defence Giief of Staff and overall commander of the 
eight-nation force, said yesterday, adding that rules of 
engagement for the force, dubbed Operation Alba 
(sunrise), include the right to self-defence. Reuters - Row 

Belgian police ‘arrogant’ 

Pblice investigating the scandal of kidnapped, abused ad 
murdered children in Belgium were branded as arrogur 
and autocratic in leaked extracts from a special report. 
Magistrates were insensitive and slow to act, according u 
the report, which will be handed to party leaders today. 

Reuters - Brussfe 

New camera puts film in shack 

2? £3? of roI1 s and darkroom photography may 

fast fading. Eastman Kodak Co introduced a digital 

camera, [or less than S1.000 (£620) that produces 

pri ^ advance 

SSSK? mmUM boost “ ,he + 




Cartoonist suspended 

A ^rt^tfe , ^A aeWS P aper *** suspended its 
act with Jsraelj^Amencan political cartoonist 1 
! “ response to allerarinn/Yh.,, iSSrJn 2” 1 


A state 

contract with wraciwmencan political cartoonist Rand 
Lune m .response to allegations that he killed Egyptian 

wn^Jfc m . a ^"^ srae h wars. Mr Lurie denied t^t he 
jdfled Egyptians, although he acknowledged he was in 
Israeli army during the 1948 and 1967 wL. JSZ?c3o 


■t 


Japanese killer to be hangeu 

“a 

Opposition in Liechtenstein T 

sinoe tte&SiSd’wS l* , r e ^^ nt that ’ fo . r V* tin : 
“ember government arose afteTSf Imposition. Tie fiv . 
Party Liechtenstein Athens; 

nihng coalition headed by“ quitthe 
party, which now rules a£ne Sj V™ (VI) 
rulrng coalition, it was set upfalMfi * t_SCv ^ 

zmsz, hunger stH «i 


saasirHi-* 

te!'L? Ueen for Britain UtMSWy 

BriUsh ™°naiic rightto 

5“‘” er nghts to British «V al house o 

need to ask, “she just gets H tH5' h Qu «? n Beatrix d«n't 
H Jesserun «***, 
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peace passed by 


Grim-faced soldiers 
patrol Korea’s bleak 
no-man’s land, 
but talks this week 
could end 40 years of 
confrontation, writes 
Andrew Marshall 



Panmunjom — The thing that 


sideling it's demilitarised, there 
seem to be a hell of a lot of sol- 
diers around. 

This is a place where war 
stopped but where peace nev- 
er came. The Korean war fin- 
ished in 1953 without a peace 
treaty, leaving a line across the 
peninsula and a 4,000 metre- 
wide strip of territory that is sup- 
posed to be demilitarised. 

This week, a meeting takes 
place in New York that aright 
bring this Cold War anomaly to 
an end North Korea win re- 
spond on Wednesday to pro- 
posals for talks between North 
and Sooth Korea, the United 
States and China that mi ght end 
in a peace agreement. Until that 
happens, the DMZ and Pan- 
munjom, the “truce village" 1 
where the Military Armistice 
Commission is supposed to 
meet, is all that there is. 

The closer you get to the 
truce village, the more serious 
the soldiers look: not the ami- 
able Republic of Korea na- 
tional servicemen carrying 
automatic rifles with no maga- 
zines, nor the genial uniformed 
Americans who read the news 
on Armed Rnces television, but 
hard-faced men with a look of 
intense concentration. 

The slogans bn the camp 
signs have that curious military 
mixture of braggadocio and 
fear: “1st Battalion 506 In- 
fantry Stands Alone”, that sort 
of thmg. And at Camp Bomfas, 
where the United Nations 
troops are based: “UN Com- 
mand Security Battalion - In 
Front Of Them AH”; * • • 

This has become the unllke- 
fiest tourist attraction in Asia, 
with all modem conveniences. 

There is what the Americans 
would call a dognandpony show 
to demonstrate and explain 
everything before the guided 
lour gets under way. A US sol- 
dier whips through a slide lec- 
ture, maps, pictures, diagra m s; 
tourists and VIPs trundle 
through the DMZ in limousines 
and coaches, from this guard 
post to that control point. Af- 


terwards, souvenirs can be 
bought, from a shop that sells 
mugs, cigarettes, ginseng, and 
ties from Pierre Balmain and 
Nina Ricci. This is geopolitics 
as enter tainme nt 

Though it is, of course, much 
more deadly serious than en- 
tertainment. People get killed 
here from, time to time. The 
most recent exchange of gunfire 
was last week, when the US De- 
fense Secretary was taking the 
obligatory tour. It was a re- 
minder that there is a vast 
amount of hardware arrayed 
here, not just tanks and gnns but 
a million men on either side un- 
der arms, aircraft, ships, mis- 
siles, and nuclear weapons. 

The intensity of the experi- 
ence is greater than that of the 
old Berlin \lfeU, somehow: these 
two countries fought a war m 
which 2 million people died in 
living memory. There is little 
contact, no Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher or Franz- Josef Strauss to 
bridge the gap, and Seoul's 
“Nordpolitik” has never at- 
tained the depth of Germany’s 
“Ostpolitik”. 

This is total ideological con- 
frontation, the realisation of 
what one Korean academic 
calls the “division system”. 

The heart of P&nmmqom is 
a building in the main com- 
pound where meeting between 
ihe two sides were supposed to 
take place under the Military 
Armistice Commission. They 
broke down some years ago, 
though lower-level meetings 
stiff tappenperiodicalty. But the 
meeting room is still there, fad- 
ed green baize on the iable, ag- 
ingmkrophcmespaoppedupaa 
it and hanging from the ceding, 
the^ translators’* booths empty. 

The Mflitaxy Demarcation 
line is marked with rosty iron 
panels -1^292 of them, stretch- 
ing frtmi here to the sea On the 
other side of the' peninsula, 
240km away. A few magpies 
flutter through the misty air of 
the DMZ, but apart from that 
nothing moves. Everything is 
under constant surv ei l lan ce; it 
is probably no exaggeration to 
say that every square metre is 
known to both sides, observed 






Standoff: A North Korean soldier (background), just behind the demarcation line, 
facing his southern counterpart in the truce village of Panmunjom Photograph: Reuters 


24-hours a day. Men sit in 
guard posts with binoculars, 
constantly watching from be- 
hind reflective glass, seeing, 
but notseoo. 

There is a lot of willy-mea- 
suring going on across the 
DMZ. The South Koreans put 
up a huge flag; so the North Ko- 
reans responded with an im- 
plausibly large one, 272kg in 
weight, so heavy that in windy 
andwetweatberithastobetak- 


en down so thatit does not tear 
itself to bits. It is 31 metres in ; 
length. Statistics of this kind are 
quoted with mind-ninnbiagieg- 
uhuity. It flies from agargantuan 
mast erected wiilPlBgjS^ pur- 
pose of topping tbeSsp&th Ko- 
rean one. The Koreans 
have buiftaviBa^ the Freedom 
Village, in tbe^DMZ. So have 
the North Koreans, which the 
South calls the Propaganda Vil- 
lage. And vice-versa, doubtless. 


4 Men sit in 
guard posts, 
with binoculars, 


watching, seeing 
but not seen? 


Across this wasteland, the 
hills are alive with the sound of 
muse, propaganda songs which 
drift eeiify across the empty 
space. On a distant slope, the 
N&lhlforeans have erected a 
message in vast letters: “Follow 
the Leading Star”, a reference 
to Kim Jong 11, the North Ko- 
rean leader referred to as a psy- 
chotic in the South and the Dear 
Leader in the Neath. The South 
Koreans have put up their own 


sign, which reads: “Come to the 
Comfortable Country”. 

The whole performance 
around the DMZ is highly 
stylised, ritualised even. If there 
is any meaning to any of this it 
becomes tfifficnft. after a whfle, 
to say what it is. 

There is a sense of meaning 
collapsing into itself symbolism 
so dense that it cannot support 
itself, a kind of black hole. On 
both sides,- die years of con- 
frontation have fewsiliscd, turn- 
ing everything into an empty 
gesture. 

There is no symmetry be- 
tween North and South, of 
course, certainly no moral or po- 
litical or economic symmetry. 
The South is a pleasant, pros- 
perous place, disciplined and 
ordered m a Confaoan way, but 
free. The North is a military dic- 
tatorship that spends a quarter 
of its national income on 


weapons but cannot feed its own 
people. 

But here, in the space be- 
tween the two, a third entity ex- 
ists, something that s a universe 
in itself: pure confrontation, to- 
tal nncommunication. 

It may be, as the US hopes, 
that North and South Korea can 
learn to talk, and that this week 
will see a breakthrough. 

It may be, as some in Seoul 
and Warrington believe, that 
the Pyongyang regime is crum- 
bling and reunification is pos- 
sible. 

Optimistically, the South is 
erecting a bunding at Pan- 
munjom that is intended to be 


office. But the psychological gap 
to be bridged here is vast: tins 
will not be like the unification 
of Germany, if it ever hap- 
pens. It will be like connecting 
matter and anti-matter. 


US arms exporters explode over missile threat 


Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 

The world went more ballistic than 
usual over the weekend, with reports 
that North Korea had deployed new 
missiles able to hit most of Japan as 
weD as South Korea, and that Iran had 
tested a missile able to hit Israel. But 
the people wbo have really been, going 
ballistic are American defence 
companies, accelerating their efforts 
to sell anti-missile systems. 

As the long-range missile threat 
grows, a number of countries are 
showing interest in Russian anti- 


missile defence systems, but the US 
would prefer them to buy its Patriot 
anti-missiles instead. The US, which 
wants to keep IheRuriotf production 
line running, has put heavy-handed 
pressure on South Korea and the 
United Arab Emirates not to buy 
Russian. 

The Russians, the world’s third 
biggest arms sellers, are desperate to 
sell high-tech weapons for hard 
currency to ease their chronic debt 
and oil-rich Middle Eastern states and 
tiger economies like South Korea are 
good customers. The US, the world’s 
biggest arms seller (Britain is num- 


ber two) does not like the idea for 
economic and strategic reasons. 

- Japan’s Foreign Minister Yn kihiko 
Ikeda yesterday told a Parliamentary 
Committee there were unconfirmed 
reports that North Korea had 
deployed some of its Nodong-1 
baffisdcxmssOes on mobile launchers. 
On Friday Japanese television 
reported US toy satellites had spot- 
ted three Nodong-1 s in positions on 
North Korea's eastern coast. 'With a 
range of 1,000km (625 miles), the 


Japan and ah South Korea. 

Tvo weeks ago Israel claimed that 


Iran tested an engine for a long-range 
missile with an estimated range of 
L500km (950 miles). The Russians 
deny they were involved, although 
Israeli officials say they befieve Russian 
SS4missife partshave been transferred 
to Iran. 

North Korea has denied it is 
developing a nuclear warhead for 
Nodong y but missiles of this type are 
not very accurate and, apart from 
harassment, only make sense with 
weapons of mass destruction - 
- nuclear, biological or chemical - as 
warheads. For this reason, stales 
which are potential targets take these 


missile developments very seriously. 

The only nations currently able to 
build antirbaflisticmissQesyrtcms are 
the US and Russia. The US has 
hdptoltoaddevriop a new anti-mis- 
sile, called Arrow, but its deployment 
is toll some years off. There is no 
large-scale US involvement in Arrow, 
bat in &e interim the US, and the US 
missfle firm Raytheon, warn to sell as 
many Patriots as possible. 

South Korea has indicated that h 
was interested in buying the Russian 
S300V (Nato codename SA-12 Glad- 
iator) system, but has come under 
heavy pressure from the US which has 


warned that US aircraft would be at 
risk from a Russian -built system 
which was incompatible with US 
identification systems. UAE, loo, has 
come under criticism for expressing 
interest in the SA-12. 

Missile experts yesterday said the 
US objection that the missiles might 
be a danger ro their own planes was 
nonsense. “They've operated in 
Egyptian airspace for years”, said 
Christopher Foss, editor of Jane's 
Land-Based Air Defence. Egypt is one 
of many Middle Eastern states which 
have operated Soviet or Russian 
systems for decades. 



Japan 
takes a 
hawkish 
view of 
peninsula 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

Seoul ■ 

On the face of It, h was a mo- 
mentous announcement. At ■ 
session of the Japanese Dtat’s 
Special Security Committee yes- 
terday, the Foreign Minister; 
Ynkfliiko Ikeda, spoke of “tor- 
ious reports and informatiOtf’ 
oT a most disturbing nature.*^ 
is not that we have comfk»j«d 
this," he cautioned, “but tUhe 
are reports that North Korea 
has developed missiles with * 
range of more than 1 , 000 km. 
There are certain reports that 
some have been deployed.**’ 

The weapon to which he Was 
referring is a ballistic mlspBe 
known as the Rodong-1 ‘(hr 
“W>rfcer"), capable of canytog 
both conventional and nuclear 
warheads. From the east coast 
of North Korea to the west coast 
of Japan is considerably less 
than 1,000 km (625 miles). 

Mr Ikeda declined to retold 
the origin of the “reports” but a 
similar ooc appeared last week 
in the Sankri Shimbun, %he 
most anti-ommnnist of Japan’s 
daffy newspapers. IT true, they 
woidd not be a great surprise: the 
Institute of 'International Strate- 
gic Studies in London predict- 
ed last October that the 
Rodong-1 would be deployed in 
late 1996 or tarty 1997. Why then 
highligh t the rumours now? 

The fact is that, in the Last few 

weeks, Tokyo's moderate diplo- 
ma^ has (hanged dramatical- 
ly On the question of North 
Korea, Japan has been trans- 
formed from a cautions follow- 
er of the consensus, whose main 
concern was to avoid oflendmg 
either Sooth Korea or the Unit- 
ed States, to the most hawkish 
of the countries directly con- 
cerned with the peninsula's fate. 

The new policy has become 
most obvious in Japan’s attitude 
towards (bod aid for North Ko- 
rea. After two years of floods, the 
government m Pyongyang can- 
not feed ils own people. After the 
first crop tafture in 1995, Japan 
was one of the first to offri- food. 

Bat now; in response to predic- 
tions of imminent famin e, while 

the South has promised $6m 
(£3.75m) of rice and the Unit- 
ed States $10m, Japan is refus- 
ing to consider Anther aid. 

The official reason is a sto- 
ry in ItsdL Earlier this year; in- 
formation received from a 
North Korean defector ap- 
peared to confirm what was sus- 
pected for years: that spies 
from Pyongyang during the 
Seventies kidnapped more than 
a dozen Japanese, including a 
giri of 13, to serve as teachers 
of Japanese to trainee spies. 

Others look for the answer in 
the reafigmnent of conservative 
forces between the governing 
liberal Democrats and the op- 
position New Frontier Party But 
the most likely explanation lies 
far to the south in Okinawa, 
where 29,000 US servicemen are 
stationed. Since a young giri 
was gang raped by three US ser- 
vicemen In 1995, Tokyo has 
come under intense pressure 
from Okinawans to send the 
Americans home. In persuad- 
ing its own people to accept the 

contmning American presence, 
a missile-lobbing, duldnap- 
ping near-neighbour is rather 
a useful tool - it is snrdy this 
which lies behind Japan's new 
hawkishness. 
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Mustafa Amin 


!n the newspaper column that 
appeared on the day he died, 
Mustafa Amiri wrote: “I don't 
know why everything related to 
justice in our country is slow; 
we should not tell those who 
suffer injustice to wait even 24 
hours since this means sub- 
jecting them to further Injus- 
tice." This daring criticism of 
one of Egypt’s sacred institu- 
tions was typical of the best 
known columnist and journal- 
ist in the Middle East for 
decades. 

Amin was regarded as one of 
the fathers of Arab journalism. 
Unlike his fellow columnists and 
editors who always considered 
the “national interest"— which 
often meant the official foreign 
policy of the government - he 
made the ideas of free press and 
democracy paramount in his 
widely read column. 

Last year, when most jour- 
nalists were welcoming the Su- 
danese opposition leader Sadiq 
al-Mahdi to Cairo - the Egypt- 
ian government is at odds with 
the fundamentalist regime m 
Khartoum - Amin criticised 
Mahdi for being a non- 
democrat who violared human 
rights and muzzled the press 
when he was prime minister of 
Sudan. Although Amin was a 
strong opponent of fundamen- 
talist violence; he often criticised 


the Egyptian security forces’ 
heavy-handedness and the gov- 
ernment extension of the emer- 
gency law dealing with Islamic 
terror groups, arguing that their 
terror was no excuse to violate 

the constitution. 

In spite of the tact that he was 
himself tortured in jail during 
the time of President Carnal 
Abdel Nasser - an unconstitu- 
tional emergency military court 
in 1965 found him guilty of spy- 
ing for the United States be- 
cause of his contacts with 
American diplomats, and sen- 
tenced him to life imprisonment 

- Mustafa Amin never grew 
tired of proving to his wide read- 
ership that his pen was might- 
ier than the dictator’s sword. 

The late President Anwar Sa- 
dat freed Amin in 1974 on the 
recommendation of an admin- 
istrative panel who investigat- 
ed the original verdict. Bade in 
the newsroom of Al Akhbar 
which he had founded in 1944, 
Amin did not spare Sadat's 
government - nor the current 
administration of President 
Hosny Mubarak's that followed 
-from the sharp end of his crit- 
ical pen; he was a true believ- 
er m democracy and the 
freedom and the independence 
of the Fourth Estate. 

Born in Cairo in 1914, 
Mustafa and his twin brother 


Ali grew up in what is known 
as Beit el-uma (“the Home of 


as Beit el-uma (“the Home of 
the Nation"), their mafgrnq] un- 
cle's house, and today a muse- 
um. This uncle was their 
spiritual father, the nationalist 
S&’ad Zaghloul Pasha was the 
founder of Al-Wafd, Egypt’s 
largest political party, which in 
1919 led a delegation to Lon- 
don, demanding that Britain 
evacuate its bases in Egypt. 


Upon his return from exue in 
1922. Zaghloul Pasha won a 


1922, Zaghloul Pasha won a 
landslide electoral victory to be- 
come The fii^; prime minister of 
Egypt after it had severed its 
links with the Ottoman Empire. 
Zaghloul Pasha captured the 
imagination of all classes and 
united the minority Coptic 
Christians with the Muslim 
majority. His contacts with 
world leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi in India gave the twins 
an early interest in foreign pol- 
icy: Gandhi's trip to England via 
the Suez Canal and his speech 
in Port Said was reported by 
them in their attempts to pro- 
duce their own “independent” 
paper at school 
From a young age. the twins’ 
idea of journalism became in- 
separable from the struggle for 
justice, equality, freedom and 
democracy, the principles for 
which the Wafd party stood. 
Mustafa Amin’s byline first ap- 


peared in Cairo papers in 1928, 
and by the time he graduated 
from the American university 
in Cairo in 1934 he had become 
a respected columnist in the 
weekly Akher Sa'a (“Last 
Hour") ma gazin e. 

After finish mg his higher ed- 
ucation at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington DC in 
1938, he became the editor-in- 
chief of Akher Sa’a , and a year 
later moved to Al-Ahram, the 
oldest and most prestigious 
Middle Eastern daily. He in- 
troduced objective and non- 
biased reporting and gave im- 
portance to news items ac- 
cording to their merit, rather 
than the political agenda of the 
day, which later led to con- 
frontation with Nasser. 

From the 1930s, Amin be- 
lieved the American constitu- 
tion to be the greatest piece of 
legislation known to mankind 
and struggled to model the 
Egyptian press on the free press 
in America. By the early 1940s 
he had a respected byline as a 
reporter ana columnist, but in 
1944 he took a leap into the un- 
known by resigning his secure 

C as editor of El-ethnin to 
ch, with his twin brother, 
the Saturday weekly paper 
AJchbar-cI-Yom. 

Based on the style of Amer- 
ican Sunday papers, it still 


boasts the largest circulation of 
any weekly paper in the Mid- 
dle East ana the Arabic-speak- 
ing world. Four yeans later the 
two brothers launched the dai- 
ly Al-Akhbar , which some SO 
years on is the most popular 
daily newspaper in the Arabic^ 
speaking world, again with the 
largest circulation. Within two 
yean, the Akhbar el-Yom 
group took over Akher Sa'a , 
then in 1951 founded two 
weeklies, Akher Lakza zadAi- 
GitiL, a colour magazine for the 
young. 

Mustafa Amin always be- 
lieved that young people are a 
nation's greatest asset His ed- 
itorial brief to his staff was to 
implant the ideas of democra- 
cy and free speech in young 
readers' minds. Hus lea to an 
early dash with Nasser's oli- 
garchy who took over govern- 
ment in a 1952 mili tary coup; 
then in 1960 Nasser nationalised 
the Akhbar El-Youm group 
along with other press organi- 
sations. Unlike other editors, 
however, who either toed Nass- 
er's line or went along with his 
unconstitutional reforms and 
semi-police state, the Amins de- 
fended press freedom and ap- 
posed censorship. 

Mustafa Amin’s loyally to his 
readership was illustrated in he 
famous 1961 telephone argu- 


ment with Nasser whenAAhfrar 
EZYom gave more prominence 
to Marilyn Monroe’s suicide 
than to Nasser’s latest speech. 


survey indicated that readers 
were more interested in the 
Hollywood star than the Pres- 
ident's speech which they had 
been forced to listen to or view 
the nigta before on ah radio and 
television channels. In his au- 
tobiography, Five years in Jail, 
he described his relationship 
with a regime that had no com- 
prehension of free press. 

After his reprieve by Sadat in 
1974 he was restored to the ed- 
itorship of Akhbar el-Yom in 
1974, bat from 1976, when his 
brother died, he concentrated 
cm. writing a daily column which 
was syndicated to many pan- 

tigjou^&mtfi-ownt^ London 
daily Asharq-AJmvsat. His 
choice of subject was always 
Egyptian, yet Arab readers 
loved his writings. 

He was also the author of 
many political and nou- 
pofitical books and some of his 
semi-autobiographies and sto- 
ries were turned into screen- 
plays. He was awarded the 
Missouri Press Award in 1978. 
He also founded Lailat al- 
Qadar, a charity that assists the 
poor and needy worldwide. 



Amin: daring criticism of Egypt’s sacred institutions for 60 years 


In his last column, which ap- ofthe^im^tchapuns 
peared yesterday, he toe* a spir- in the history - of Egyptian press, 
ltual view that hearts and souls Adel Darwfch 

unite all humans whether they — - — ; .. . 

.. . r .1 I’M— M..c rtnfyi JlHIH’ UHimnllSL ttTUtf. 


unite all humans whether they — - — ; .. 

are friends or foes, thus differ- Mtatrfa , v j£ 
ences and quarrels should be andpubbriter bom Cauo 

.a ,i»{ nnin- man 1914: mamed Isis Tanta- 


ences and quarrels snouio oe nrw > , 
confined to ideas and opin- ruary rOim n 

ions. Tb many Egyptian intel- ms (one daughter), dteti Cano 1.1 

fwftiak his death has dosed one April 1997. 


Mae Boren Axton 


•‘Heartbreak Hotel" is a song ’ 
that changed tbe world. It 
launched Elvis Presley as an in- 
ternational star and created a 
much-emulated sound. It as- 
sured Mae Boren Axton, who 
co-wrote the song, of a regular 
income, although she remained 
one of the most industrious peo- 
ple in Nashville. 

She was born Mae Boren in 
1914 in Bardweli, Texas, but was 
raised in Oklahoma. There 
were many politicians within her 
family - her brother, David, be- 
came a state senator. She ob- 
tained a degree in journalism 
from the University of Okla- 
homa and then worked for Life 


lagazine as a reporter. In the 
tid-Thirties. she married a 


mid-Thirties. she married a 
schoolteacher. John Axton, who 
liked to sing for pleasure (their 
son, Hoyt, who was bom in 
1938, became a musician). 

By 1950 she was teaching in 
Jacksonville, Florida and start- 
ed songwriting with two local 
musicians. Tommy Durden and 
Glen Reeves. She also worked 
as a publicist for Hank Snow, a 
client of the music promoter 
Colonel Tom Parker, and saw 
Writer's new signing Elvis Pres- 
ley. in concert in May 1955. 

Her songwriting partner. 
Tommy Durden, read a story in 
the Miami Herald about a man 
who committed suicide in a ho- 
tel and left a note which said, 
”1 walk a lonely street." He sug- 
gested 10 Axton that it could 
make a good blues song. She 
replied that it must have been 
a “hearthreak hotel" and that 
they must write the song for 
Presley. They completed 


“Heartbreak Hotel" within an 
hour, and Axton asked Glen 
Reeves to cut the demo for Pres- 
ley. She offered him a share of 
the royalties but he declined to 
take it 

In November 1955, Axton, 
who was also working as a disc 
jockey, playing country music, 
attended a radio convention in 
Nashville. While there, she 
played the demo to Elvis Pres- 
ley. His reaction was, “Hot 
dog, Mae, play that again!* 1 He 
heard the demo 10 times over, 
by which time he had memo- 
rised the song. Axton knew 
Presley was about to move to 
RCA Records and she offered 
him a song-writing credit for 
“Heartbreak Hotel”, and there- 
by a third of the royalties, if he 
made it his first single with 
RCA. 

In April 1956 “Heartbreak 
Hotel" became Elvis Presley’s 
first American chart-topper 
and set him up as an interna- 
tional star. Strangely, Ptesley . 
never recorded airy • 

ton's songs, althod^lie^dhaiw-X 
er a song by her son Hoyt 
“Never Been To Spain'*. With- 
in weeks of its success, “Heart- 
break Hotel" had been 
brilliantly satirised by Stan Fre- 
berg. Another, less funny par- 
ody was “Heartbroke Motel" by 
Homer and Jethro. 

Tb date, “Heartbreak Hotel" 
has been recorded by artists in- 
cluding Ann-Margret Chet 
Atkins, Pat Boone, Delaney 
and Bonnie, Adam Faith, Fri- 
jid Pink, Roger Miller, Willie 
Nelson with Leon Russell, John 
Cale, the Portsmouth Sirifonia 


and Conway Twitty. Some of 
these versions also sound like 
parodies, and none of them 
come dose to Presley’s. The 
song also inspired “Lonely 
Street” by Andy Williams and 
“Lonesome Tbwn” by Rick 
Nelson. 

Neither Axton nor Durden 
ever came up with other com- 
positions as successful as 
^Heartbreak Hotel". Axton’s 
other songs were relegated to 
B-sides or album fillers and are 
hardly known at all: “Pick Me 
Up tin Your Way Down" (Pat- 
sy dine), “What Do I KnowTb- 
day ’ (Hank Snow) and “Honey 
Bop" (Wanda Jackson). Dur- 
den became the steel guitarist 
for the pop star Johnny Tillot- 
son. In 1977, on Presley’s death, 
Durden recorded a tribute 
record, “Elvis", to the tune of 
“Love Me Tender". At the 
same time, Axton wrote the 
sleeve notes to an Elvis tribute 
album. The King Is Gone , by 
Ronni&jVIcDowdl- -_=- : 

: . Axton continued in publid- . 
ty andTadio-work and, as her/* 
son Hoyt remarked, “Our 
bouse was like Grand Central 
Station.” In 1963 Hoyt had his 
first success with “Greenback 
Dollar” for the Kingston Trio 
and he has since recorded sev- 
eral albums of his own materi- 
al and become an established 
film actor. 

Although she did not write an 
autobiography, in 1973 Axton 



David Shahar 


‘Hot dog, Mae, play that agata': Axton (right) with Ted WKbum 


published a memoir. Country 
Singers As 1 Know 'Em (1973). 


Singers As 1 Know 'Em (1973). 
In 1992, she started a record la- 
bel, DPJ, and released albums 
by Hoyt Axton and Mel Mc- 


Daniel. One of her discoveries, 
the 17-year-old singer Mario 
Martin, released “Wasted Time, 
Vtosted Tears" (1994), which 
Axton had written with Darden. 

Spencer Leigh 


Mae Boren (Mae BorenAxton), 
songwriter bom BardweB, Texas 
14 September 1914; married 
John Axton (two sons); died 
Hendersonville, Tennessee 9 April 
1997. ' ' , 


David Shahar’s background was 
very different from the major- 
ity of Israeli writers and . intel- 
lectuals of his generation, most 
of whom were secular new im- 
migrants mainly from Europe. 
Shahar was bom in Jerusalem 
i ultra-orthodox Jew- 
ish family which had been 
settled in the ary for five gen- 
erations. After an orthodox 
education he studied at the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. 
His early life was lived against 
the backdrop of foe tumultuous 
events of the British Mandate 
ewer Palestine: Arib riots against 
Jewish immigration, foe Second 
World War and the subsequent 
struggle cm the part of the Jew- 
ish community (the Yishuv) to 
get rid of the Bntish. 

Involved first with the right- 
wingEtzd group (foe Irgun TZ- 
vai Leami) and men with the 
aggressively secular Canaanite 
movement -which sought to re-' 
n ounce all attachment to Jew- 
;ip an iddatifiMfotf ■ 1 
iaactof Cana&n •; = 
nggfewKhtfNKfeti 
was doubly on the 
margins of Israeli literary life: 
native-bom and originally or- 
thodox in a predominantly sec- 
ular immigrant society and a 
right-wing ultra-nationalist in a 
literary moode which was pre- 
dominantly socialist. 

As a child of foe Mandate it 
is the tensions of the fractured 
society of the time and partic- 
ularly the atmosphere of Man- 
date Jerusalem that Shahar 
more than any other writer has 
managed to convey and pre- 
serve in his worts. And because 


of a certain ideological detach- 
ment he succeeded in eschew- 
ing - the conventional solutions 
of IsaeH post-war writing which 
usually identified the protago- 
nist with the aspirations of 
Labour Zionism. 

Shahar’s works are cm the con- 
trary ftiD of a remarkable parade 
of characters drawn from 
his childhood memories of 
Jerusalem - a cosmopolitan un- 
divided city in which almost all 
the languages of the world could 
be heard. Shahar’s Jerusalem has 
much in common with Lawrence 
Durreffs Alexandria. For Sha- 
har; Jerusalem is both a celes- 
tial and earthly city which he 
peopled with somewhat marginal 
people: briniant eccentrics, mad- 
men, prostitutes, artists and 
mystics, as if to make what in- 
deed was one of his central 
points— that tbe mystical and the 
depressing^ normal are always 
two sides of foe same coin. 

His attempt to recreate this 
’lffttf past has led Fren c h critics 
partitflJariytodub hknthelsaeli 
rafcusL ftrbettfcf kw4d and 
even better known in Ranee, 
than In his native Israel, Shahar 
has spent the last years between 
Paris and Jerusalem. In Ranee 
he was awarded the Prix Medi- 
cts Etrapger and made Com- 
mander in the Ordre des artset 
deslettres. The relative rejection 
of Shahar in Israel no doubt has 
its roots in the ideology of the lit- 
erary establishment. But Shahar 
played a role himself, he was a 
priddy man. who rejoiced in his 
position as an outsider. In recent 
years while he was being pub- 
lished in translation by Gaffimard 


- foe most prestigious of French 
publishers - he had a series of dis- 
putes with Israeli publishers and 
eventually set up his own pub- 
lishing house to bring out what 
was probably his masterpiece, the 
seven -volumed historical saga 
Palace of Broken Ivssds. Recently 
reprinted in a special edition by 
foe Israeli Ministry of Culture, 
foe novel has as a central char- 
acter called Gabriel Luriu whose 
distant ancestor Isaac hen Shlo- 
mo was a leading 16th-century 
Rabbalist in Safed. This haunt- 
inn. epic series of novels con- 
sciously sets out to create a new 
mythology of Jewish existence. 
Shahar s translated works in- 
clude News from Jerusalem 
(1979); Summer in the Road of the 
Prophets (1973). A l inage to Ur 
of me Chaldees (1971) and The 
Day of the Countess (1976). all 
part of The Palace of Shattered 
Vessels ; His Majesty’s .Agent 
(1979); Rich's Secret Day of the 
Ghosts (1988), The Moon of 
Honey and Gold (1959, translat- 
ed 1991 ); and The Palace Staux 
a Tammuz night 's dream (1991). 

Despite his uncomfortable re- 
lationship with Israel's writing 
establishment David Shahar be- 
came chairman of the Hebrew 
Writers Association and won 
some of Israel's most sought af- 
ter literaiy prizes including the 
Bialik Prize, the Agnon Prize 
and the Prime Minister's Prize. 


Ttidor Parfitt 


David Shahar. writer: bom 
Jerusalem 17 June 1926; mama! 
1956 Shulamith Weinstock lone 
son, one daughter): died Paris 2 
.April 1997 


J. B. G. Thomas 


No man can have written as many 
words on rugby union os J.B.G. 
Thomas, who for 36 years, as foe 
chief rugby writer of the Western 
Mail, kept the Welsh nation up 
to dale on its favourite pastime. 
He became as well known os 
many of the players he wrote 
ahoui and as influential in the 
sport as the administrators with 
whom he forged such a strong 
bond of trust. 

Revered in his homeland, 
he was seen us a "New Zealand 
haler" Down Under because of 
his often vehement denuncia- 
tion of their style of play. He was 
highly critical of foe way the 
1^ lions lost the Test series 


in New Zealand, when the All 
Blacks won the first of four 
matches 18-17 thanks to six 
penalty goals kicked by Don 
Clarke to four tries by the Li- 
ons. He accused tne New 
Zealanders of cheating when 
they beat Wales 13-12 at Cardiff 
Arms Park in the second 'fest of 
their Grand Slam tour of foe 
British Isles in 1978. 

'Thomas's astute eye caught 
foe full sequence of foe diving 
out of foe Une-out fiy foe All 
Blacks’ locks, Frank Oliver and 
Amty Hadere which earned then- 
side a match-winning penalty. 
Having seen Wiles defeat New 
Zealand in 1935, and reported 


on another outstanding Welsh 
victory in Cardiff in 1953, 
Thomas, like so many other 
Welsh rugby lovers, had thought 
foe long wait for another success 
was about to be ended 
Then came the dive, a Brian 
McKechnie penalty and a bitter 
defeat for Wales. Thomas’s front 
page accusations about the 
cheating AU Blacks were flashed 
around the world. Significantly, 
they were later borne out in 


Haden's autobiography, which 
chronicled foe plan to dupe the 
English referee, Roger Quit- 
tenton. Tbe incident highlight- 
ed Thomas's ability to tackle 
bard-news stories as well as pro- 


vide informed comment on play- 
ers and matches. Throughout 
them all he was scrupulously fair. 

Born in Pontypridd, Thomas’s 
lifelong passion for rugby was 
laun ched by bis father, when be 
took him to see Wiles play in the 
1920s. Although Thomas's first 
job was as a avil servant at the 
Cardiff City Hall he was an 
avid writer even then, regularly 
sending match reports and fea- 
tures to local newspapers. 


terest in naval history and ships 
throughout his life, although his 
real passion was trains. 

He joined the Western Mad, 
foe national newspaper of 
Wales, in 1946 as chief rugby 
writer and quickly made an 


impact He was appointed 
sports editor in 1965 and be- 
came assistant editor of foe pa- 
per in foe late Seventies. 

He became the paper’s first 
writer to cover a Lions tour, 
when he spent more than three 
months away with foe 1955 
party in South Africa. That was 
the first of eight successive li- 
ons toumfoat he covered far foe 
paper and he followed up each 


He joined foe Royal Navy 
urine the Second World Wir 


during the Second World Wir 
and, after being commissioned 
in the RNVR, rose to the rank 
of First Lieutenant on a 
minesweeper. He retained an in- 


one with a book. In all he wrote 
28 books on rugby between 
1954 and 1980 and was ap- 
pointed MBE for bis services to 
journalism in 1984. 

Stories of his generosity to 
players on tour were legion, 
anecdotes about his ability to 
entertain legend. Thomas - 


known as “Bryn” (short for 
Brinley) - was foe doyen of rug- 


Brinl^)- was the doyen of rug- 
by writers, not merely in Wales, 
and was a former chairman, as 


well as a founding member, of 
both foe Rugby Union Writers* 


both foe Rugby Union Writers’ 
dub and the Welsh Rugby 
Writers’ Association. 

The effect ins writing was able 
to generate is best Illustrated by 


the fact that his editor once told 
him to “make a few mistakes” 
when predicting foe Welsh team 
so that foe; readers of the West- 
ern Mad would not think it was 
he who picked foe national side. 

“Like all young players who 
wanted to succeed in foe game 
my first thought on a Monday 
morning was to open the paper 
and see what J3.G. had said” 
said the former 'W&les and Lions 
scrum-half Gareth Edwards, 
“jffis affinity with players was 
strongly forged ana many of us 
looked upon him as a father fig- 
ure." No greater tribute could be 
offered to any sports writer. 

- Robert Cole 



Thomas; doyen of rugby writers 


John Brinley George Thomas, 
joumahsu bom Pontypridd, South 
Glamorgan 29 April 1917; mar- 
ried 1941 Gwen Owen (died 1985; 
three sons); died 11 April 1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


KIRBY: Jane (nee Puticrill) and An* 
tbevy are delighted to announce ifae 
birth of Laclnia Alexandra Eleanor, 
on 10 April 1V97. a snjcr for Tbfcy and 
George. 

MASON: On 13 April, to Craig 
Mason and Diane Wailed, a 
Emily Alice Mason. Bahy and molh- 
ei are both doing very wdl. 


For Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS, ptaiw telephone 0171-Z9J 
2012 or ta to 0171-283 2010. Charges 
are £K50 a line (VAT extra). 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
T>r Ihrtwrf fcjHntarsk Parent TtntM be Li- 

i-rnwil Victualler Naurnul Hiutks. 
I'd-ndp^ MnUtchcv nod hum. OtuwaM 

B>ihk) IhN. attends the Omani Boon! Pa- 
nin'-* Cintpam Unmci tor I he Young Prc*- 
iiViu'i OtjanriJiiin al S* James's fttbcc. The 
Date of Vefc, FraideM, pmenu the Rival 
■Vi.« Chib Annual Antw at GoUboiiUn' 
ttilL Limdun Ed 


Changing of the Guard 

Thu HimuMil CjvuIij Moonleil Rimmati 
m.«uu, Ux Oucen «. Life Gun! at ifana 
fiennthltam. Is Bauaboo The Knjal R». 
intent til WaJet atrauLi ibe Onccn\ (hunt, 
al WtwIiaitfnnB Mare. 11-Vbm. hand prtv 
idnl t*v Ik Gmudhr Gunb. 


Birthdays 

Lord Archer of Weston-super-Mtire, 
novelist, 57; Dame Jocelyn Barrow, 
former deputy c hairman. Broad- 
casting Standards CotmaL, 68; Sir 
Kenneth Bloomfield, BBC Nation- 
al Governor for Northern Ireland, 66; 
Gp Capi David Bolton, vice- 
chairman. the Analytical Sciences 
Corporation Europe, 65; Sir MkhacI 
Bond, Professor of Psychological 
Medicine. Glasgow Uzriveisly, 61; Sr 
Adrian Cadbury, a director or tbe 
Bank of England. 68; Mr Hwy 
Calvert, founder, Terrence Higgins 
Hust, 4b Miss QaudmCdidinale, ac- 
tress, 59; Mr Dave Edmunds, rock 
guitarist, 53; Sir Richard Evans, for- 
mer diplomat. 69; Miss Samantha 
Fox. singer and model, 31; Lord 
Geraint, former MP. 72; Mr Patrick 
Gfflam, chairman. Standard Char- 
tered pic 64; Lord Grey of Nauru on. 
former Chancellor. Ulster Universi- 
ty, 87; Mr John Gdgg, historian, 73; 
Sir David Keene, High Court judge, 
57; Sir Hugh Laddie, High Court 
judge, 51; Sir NariDe Marrmer, con- 
ductor, 73; Professor Claries Mare- 
den. neurologist, 59; Sir Peter 
Mcnries, former chaimae , Elec- 
tridty CbundL 85; Earl Russell, his- 
torian, 60; Sir Maurice Shock, former 
Rector, Lincoln College, Oxford, 
71; Sir Leslie Smith former chair- 
man, BOC Group, 7& Dr Godfrey 
Stafford, former Master, St Cross 
College, Oxford, 77; Miss pmma 
Thompson, actress. 3ft Miss Meriol 
Trevor, novelist and biographer, 78; 


Dr Richard von Wtdzsacker, former 
president of Germany, 77; Sir Dou- 
glas mss, chairman. Equity & Law 
Life Assurance Society, 74; Mr Mar- 
ty Wflde, singer and composer. 58. 


Acquiescence a matter of parent's subjective intention 


Anniversaries 


Births: Pierre -Erie one Theodore 

Rousseau, painter, 1812; Henry 
James, novelist, 1843; Bessie Smith, 
blues singer, 1894. Deaths Abraham 

Lincoln. 16th US president, from shot 
wound, 1S65; John Singer Sargent, 
portrait painter, 1925; Jcan-Paui 
Sartre, philosopher and writer, 1980; 
Arthur Lowe, actor, 1982; Tommy 
Cooper, comedian, 1984. On tins day: 
tbe Bank of England issued tbe East 
Eve-pound note, 1793: the White Star 
liner Trtanic sank on her maiden voy- 
ageafterratKdmgwtfaananioebeig, 
and L5 13 Eves were lost, 1912; 95 Liv- 
erpool football Cars were crushed to 
death in the stand at Hillsborough 
Stadium, Sheffield, 1989. fbday is 
Easier Eve and the Feast Day of 
Saints Anastasia and Basfiissa, St 
Hmma or H uva, St Patem oar Padara 
of Wiles and St Ruadhan. 


Re H and Others (Minors); 
House of Lords (Lord Browne- 
Wilkinson, Lord Jaimcey of 

Tuflichettlc, Lord MustiH, Lord 
Hoffman, Lord Clyde) 
lfl April 1997 


LAW REPORT 


The question whether a 
wronged parent had acquiesced 
in tbe wrongful removal of 
children for tfae purposes of tbe 
Hague Convention on foe Civ- 
il Aspects of International 
Child Abduction 1990 was one 
of subjective intention, and 
was a pure question of fact 
The House of Lords gave 
reasons for having allowed an 


father, as required by his reli- 
gion, had taken no part in foe 
proceedings untD authorised to 
do so by his local Beth Din (a 


15 April 1397 


religious court of law), when he 
immediately invoked foe Con- 


Lectures 


National Gallery: Mari Griffith, 
“Drawings (m): RosaOn Carriers and 
the pastel portrait”, lpm. 

Victoria and Aflbm Masonic Orris- 


tine Riding, “Techniques of Deco- 
rating ISth-cenmiy Furniture (ii} w , 
2.30pm. 


decision of the Court of Appeal 
allowing foe mother’s appeal 
against the decision to return 
her children to Israel under the 
Convention. 

The father and mother were 
both strict Orthodox Jews. The 
mother had taken their chfldren 
from their home in Israel and 
had brought them to England 
without tbe consent of the fa- 
ther. She had begun proceed- 
ings in the county court-'The 


vend cm procedures. 

Artide 12 of the Convention 
provided for foe return of a 
child who had been wrongful- 
ly removed or retained, and Ar- 
ticle 13 provided that the 
requested state was not bound 
to order, foe return of such a 

mg its return estebitshbdf^^ 
inter alia , the person having care 
of foe child had consented to 
or subsequently acquiesced in 
foe removal or retention. 

Mark EverallQCmd Marcus SCM- 
Mandmon (Reynolds Porter Cham- 
berlain) for the appellant; Judith 
Pukcr QC and Lewis Marks (Mish- 
conDcRcya)forthe respondent 


whether the father, try pursu- 
ing bis remedies in the Etah Dm 
rather than promptly bringing 
■ proceedings for foe summary 
return of the children under Ar- 
ticle 12, had acquiesced in foe 
removal of the children. The 
Court of Appeal bad applied a 
rule of law, namely mat in a 
ease of "active” acquiescence, 
tbe actual state of foe father's 
min d was irrelevant. Tbe ques- 
tion waswhether there was such 
a rule ofJaw^ 

The cfistinctkM between "ac- 
tive" .and “passhre” acquies- 
ccnce had first been drawn mi?? 
A (Mimes) (Abduction: Custody 


The appeal should not, how- 
ever, be decided on that narrow 
ground. The authorities dis- 


closed a variety of approaches 
to the meaning of ^acqujes- 

POnpti” in Art!.!. 1 ^ 


to tne meaning of acquies- 
cence” in Artide 13 audit was 
desirable that their Lordships 
should attempt to state foe 
principles to be adopted. 

The first question to consider 
was whether acqniesence was 
subjective or objective. It was 
a concent whicn occurred in 
many different contexts in F.ng. 
fish law and which varied ac- 


Lord Browne-Wilkinson said 
that foe primary question was 


appfied by foe Court of Appeal 
in foe present case suggested 
that evidence of foe wronged 
parent’s actual intentions were 
irrelevant or seldom of any 
weight where there bad been 
positive action of zay kind by tbe 
wronged parent The authorities 
(fid not support that propositmn. 


Engl^lawa}DCc^had l how^ 
ever, no direct application to 
foe proper construction of Ar- 
tide 13. An international con- 
vention could not be construed 
differently in different juris- 
dictions. In his Lordship’s judg- 
ment, acquiescence was a 
question 01 foe actual subjec- 
tive intention of foe wronged 
parent. 

Once foal was established, it 


was clear that foe question of 
acquiescence was a pure ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by 
foe trial judge. Judges should 
be stow to infer an intention to 
acquiesce from attempts by 
foe wronged parent to effect a 
reconciliation or foe voluntary 
return of the abducted child. Fi- 
nally, it should always be borne 
m mind that under Article 13 
the burden of proving acqui- 
escence was on foe abducting 
parent. 

The only exception was 
where the words or actions of 
tne wronged parent dearly and 
unequivocally showed and had 
led the other parent to believe 
that he was not asserting or uo- 
in g to assert his right to sum- 
“aiy return of foe child, and 
were inconsistent with such 
return. 

'^PPty’Hg that approach to 
Je present case, foe judge had 
found that m factfoe father had 
® c 9 ui esced. and the 

other had not shown that the 
rase came wifom foe exception. 


Kate O’Hanlon, Banister 
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A glimmer of hope for stability in Zaire 
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A htnn™ ablC - thing fa3S been 

happening m central Africa 

oyer the past few months. A 

portion of Zaire roughly equivalent 

io 552 ^ has iE 

to a rebel army. Given the continents 

P- - ,OIUaI history> this * °ot in 
itself so momentous. But that this 

c ? f J ninera l-rich territory 
should fall with minimal bloodshed 
- that is indeed remarkable, and the 
TimpLi cations for the rest of Africa 
could be huge. 

The rebel forces of Laurent Kabila 
have now taken control of every 
important dty in Zaire apart from 
the capital, Kinshasa, which remains 
under the (loose) control of Presi- 
. dent Mobutu sese Seko and forces 
loyal to him. America, long Mr 
Mobutu s ally in the Cold Mr, has 
let it be known that he has now 
served his purpose. By consigning 
him to the dustbin of history. West- 
ern countries are clearly hoping that 
the country can hold together under 
a leader more disposed to rational- 
ly ily and decency. The hope in the 
West is that Mr Kabila can provide 
that. The pattern of the rebels' con- 
quest has been almost uniform. They 
have made plain what their next tar- 
get was, given the Zaire government 
troops time to flee and then marched 
into an undefended town. Rape and 
pillage has been carried out by the 


forces of President Mobuts before 
they fled. 

The difference in cultures between 
the rival armies could hardly be 
larger. -The government forces are 
defending the father of kleptocracy. 
The primary function of the Zairean 
economy since Mobutu Sese Seko 
came to power 32 years ago has been 
to enrich the president and his 
cronies. The secondary function has 
been to enrich those Western mining 
companies that have benefited .from 
a symbiotic relationship with him 

Frederic Iiunga N’Goy, head of a 
Zairean company, summed up the 
rules succinctly this week when he 
said: “We were all Mobutists so we 
were all living on bribes.” In such a 
culture, it is impossible to survive 
without being sucked in some way - 
perhaps marginally, perhaps pro- 
foundly - into the vortex of corrup- 
tion. Most African people today are 
victims of such culture. There is one 
predictable law - oppose the leader 
at your peril - but most other aspects 
of life are unpredictable. 

The good news for the West is that 
the Zairean rebels are attempting to 
impose a kind of discipline on this 
chaos. The bad news is that the dis- 
cipline has a heavy Marxist flavour. 
They want to “divide the spoils of the 
state among all citizens”, and they 
are renegotiating the contracts 
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signed by Mobutu with the m ining 
companies. 

The rhetoric of Mr Kabila has 
been par for the course, given that his 
aim is to gain control of wealth and 
power beyond the dreams of avarice: 
“First we must liberate the country, 
and then all parties will be free to 
contest future elections. The ideol- 
ogy of the Alliance [his Alliance of 
Democratic Forces for the Liberation 
of Congo-Zaire] is to give everybody 
his place, to let everybody do as they 
please.” 

Such a libertarian ethos has been 
voiced by future dictators since the 


end of the colonial era. However, 
there is at least some reason to hope 
that, should Mr Kabila ultimately 
take power in Kinshasa (Western 
observers think this could happen by 
June), his regime might impose order 
on the country which allows for, to 
put it no more strongly, some degree 
of economic improvement and some 
extension of political liberty for the 
population as a whole. Given the 
depredations of Mobutu, this is not 
to say much, but it is something. 

The main concern of the mining 
companies, as always, is the social dis- 
cipluie necessary to make profits and 


the gove rnm ent compliance necessary 
to repatriate them. Democracy is 
useful to them if it furthers these 
ends. The mam concern of Western 
governments is likely to be - as 
always - “stability,” which in this con- 
text means an end to the fighting and 
the preservation of Zaire’s frontiers. 

Of course, Mr Kabila is not there 
yet, and much blood could still flow. 
So far, opposition demonstrations 
have been met by force, but mainly 
batons and tear-gas rather than bul- 
lets. However, government forces 
could yet run amok. And there is the 
vexed and complex question of the 
relations between the Zairean polit- 
ical opposition (led by Etienne 
Tshisekedi, who has significant sup- 
port in Kinshasa) and the rebels. Mr 
Kabila recently rejected without cer- 
emony a Tshisekedi offer of key 
ministries in a future government. 

Yesterday, Kofi Annan, the secre- 
tary genera] of the United Nations, 
appealed to foe rebel leader to stop 
fighting and start negotiating over foe 
future of foe country. There is little 
reason for Mr Kabila to respond pos- 
itively to this appeal. If he wants to 
be next president of Zaire, that is not 
the best way to go about iL But he 
does appear to want to bring the 
country back into foe world. He has 
already had informal contact with 
British diplomats outside the coun- 


try, at his own request, as part of a 
strategy of building bridges to the 
West. Most importantly, he has 
already revealed a taste for power by 
consent, rather than power through 
fear. As long as this remains his taste, 
he should be encouraged. 


Oh, what a 
tangled web . . . 

ou can't tell foe truth alt the 
X time, can you?" honest John 
Prescott asked plaintively at the week- 
end. His defence was that what he said 
could be distorted and the Tory press 
would over-react - which is true, but 
it is also a calculation familiar to well- 
meaning liars everywhere. So when is 
it permissible to lie? The danger with 
the concept of the “white lie”, as any 
parent will know who has tried to 
explain it to a child, is that it is the per- 
son doing the lying who decides 
whether or not it is right. There are 
some agreed special cases in politics 
- outlined by William Waldegmve, the 
Minister of Truthful Economy - such 
as devaluation. But it is generally bet- 
ter in politics, as in our private lives, 
to tell the truth - preparing the 
ground in advance where necessary. 
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Hunt angers 
country 

* people too 

LL v Sir The idea the blood-sports issue 

is a debate between country person 
and ignorant townie (“Townies who 
iwy would rule the country” 14 April) 
\ is yet another fallacy touted by the 

T bunting fraternity. 

* People living in large cities 

naturally oppose the idea of killing 
animals simply for entertainment, 
but it is not a big issue fbrthem. 
They are more likely to be 
concerned about people living 
rough on the streets. Just as many ' 
people living in rural areas, as has 
been shown by numerous opinion 
polls, are against blood sports and 
are much better informed oq the' 
j issues, as they affect the$r daby. : ; 

. .. lives._ 

The vast majority of our active • 
support comes from people living 
, in the country, many of whom have 

lived and worked there all their 
- lives. The reason so many hnnters 

apparently believe that everyone in 
the country favours blood sports is 
L . that they move in such limited 

social circles. 

JOHN COOPER 
Chairman 

League Against Cruel Spans. 

• ~ London SE1 

Sir. Duff Hart-Davis (article, 12 
April) accurately describes the 
contribution made by local bunts to 
their rural locality. 

Like many others I love to watch 
the huntsman working his hounds 
as much as I love to watch a 
shepherd working his collie. It has a 
magic that nothing else can match. 

Our focal hunt also provides 
social events, includin g a pop ular 
farmers' supper which provides a 
focus for our community as nothing 

else does. Hunts provide a service to 
Ai a community whose livelihood is 
™ becoming increasingly beleaguered 
_ and solitary. If we lose our hunt what 

will take its place? Take hunting 
f|]| away and the countryside will lose 

1“ yet more ofitsdKtmctivenessand 

colour and character. 

HU While the fox is a part of the 

TJ] ecological fabric of our countryside 

it also needs to be controlled. We 
not only sec the benefits of control 
on our lambs but in the increased 

\ numbers of ground-orating birds. 

3* The hunt provides sufficient 

control to maintain the diversity 

* ■ (including foxes) of farmland 
«■ r ' • wildlife in our legality. This is 

= opposed to the dreaded use of a 

. ‘ high-powered rifle (not to mention 

* thesnare), used at night vnth a 

- spot-light from the back of a pu±- 
utl which indiscriminate^ shoots 
- all foxes seen, and not all of them 
. y ' are shot dead. 

; DENISE WALTON 

.' ‘ Foulden, Berwickshire 

StnToanswersomeofDuffHart- 

Davis’s comments: firstly, ft is a fact 
that several thousand hounds are 

.. already slaughtered every year to 

make way for the new intake. A 
_ hound's life is about six to seven. 

•=- ' ye siondly. I have yet to hear any 

ssssr.sSS 

^ksssss. 

V drag-hunting” is scarcely an - 

answer. Thereisasmuch^tm^ 

comrollinghoundsOTatoiJnnt 

as anv I have seen practised by a 

horses are used for hunting, so 
even if hunts were to dose down 
few saddlers or farriers woidd be 
unemployed, but with drag hunting 
, no one needs lose 

4 : . employment, except perhaps those 



terrier men who are paid to dig out 
the fax gone to ground. 

Lastly, I see no reason, given the 
great financial support thatdrag- 
hunting could create, why ail the 
other country pursuits fisted by Mr 
Hart-Davis cmdd not continue. Is ' 

real^ tbeonfy way to look after our 
countryside? 

JULIE ROXBURGH 
Leatherhead \ Surrey 

Sin Lesley Ellis (letter, 12 April) 
has misrepresented the National 
Thist. The trust’s council is 
mandated to implement policy 
which is formulated to best 


As a member of the trust, Lesley 
Ellis is able to take part in the 
debate through their regular- 
publications and general meetings. 
She must be aware that in recent 
years the trust has commissioned a 
number of reports on the 
management of land, and control . 

of deer population, in response to 
resolutions of general meetings. 
Following publication of those 
reports, foe council decided in 

favour of the hunting jrafus quo. 

However,one omission from _ 
those reports was any consideration 
of animal welfare. That omission has 
now been corrected after a further 
members’ resolution. As a result of 

the latest report, the coundTs 
decision to ban stafrhunting is the 
proper one. It is fimy respecting the _ 
views of the majority of members 
who have expressed an opinion on 
the adject, and is not being bullied 

by aiybody. Should the trust now^i 
cm and ban fox-hunting and fishing 
on its land? Of couise it should if 

thiat fe-wfiaf the membership wants. 
BRIAN WRAY 
I Stockport, Cheshire 


Sir. The humane decision of the 
National Trust to ban stag- 
bunting on its land puls to shame 
the Church of England, one of the 
biggest land-owners in the 
country, which still refuses to ban 
it. 

Church House has just told me 
that “the Church Commissioners 
leave it up to the conscience of 
the individual tenant of the land 
as to whether they allow hunting 
on it”. In other words, the matter 
of rent comes before animal 
welfare. 

So while congregations all over 
the UK sing the praises of “all 
creatures great and small”, an 
innocent animal is being hunted 
to death outside on church land - 
with ecclesiastical permission. 
george McMillan 
WntcBfT-on-Sea, 

Essex 

Sin We are asked to feel pity for the 
industry hunting supports, and not 
ban hunting because to do so would 
end hundreds of years of tradition. 
The communities that the hunt 
supports would suffer great 
hardship caused by the consequent 
unempiqymenL 

How many hunt supporters 
stood alongside the miners when 
their industry and communities 
were wiped out? The suffering the 
mine closure programme caused to 
hundreds of thousands of people in 
this country puts the plight of the 
hunt in perspective. If you are a 
hunt supporter or employee, don't 
ask for my sympathy. 

R P DO WELL 
Biaydan, Tyne& Wear 


Real social work 
goes to the wall 

Sin Joyce Brand's article on social 
work (9 April) risks a knee-jerk 
reaction in terms of old guard and 
new brooms - but that would not 
do justice to the issues it raises. 

At stake is the loss of a skilled, 
established (albeit imperfect) 
means of addressing social need, 
with nothing of oomparable 
- effectiveness to put m its place. 
When I retired last year from 
mental health social work, my role 
was already being referred to as 
“care manager, also known as soda! 
worker”. The scope for working 
face-to-face over a useful period of 
time with a client was rapidly giving 
way to the role of assessor/budget- 
holder, with its in-built conflict 
over perception of need against 
rationing of scarce resources. 

This process of change has been 
pushed ahead in haste. It is naive of 
the Hackney councillor Getter, 11 

April) to maintain that a new age of 
community care is dawning, 
courtesy of the private and 
voluntary sector. Yes, voluntary 
agencies have played an 
honourable and respected role for 
many years, but what we are now 
seeing hi the proliferation of new, 
inexperienced and market- 
orientated agencies scrambling to 
take over the roles shed by local 
authorities, their success hanging 
largely on being able to offer 
services that are pared to the bone 
financially. 

In this situation, ‘‘choice” for the 
user (the loudly hyped raison d’etre) 


is virtually non-existent whilst 
monitoring of standards, and 
accountability, become 
increasingly difficult to guarantee. 
Meanwhile, the task of counselling 
those in distress is either squeezed 
in between crisis work and 
administrative tasks, or is simply 
going to the walL 
These are issues that impact on 
many, many people. With the 
general ejection pending, they 
deserve a high profile with the 
political parties and the electorate. 
ALISON TERRINGTON 
South Ruislip, Middlesex 


Europe’s choices 
already made 

Sir: Sarah Helm (“Could Tbnyever 
be as big as Helmut?", S April) 
perpetuates the idea that Europe is 
about “counter-weights” and 
power pacts against large or small 
member states. 

IfTony Blair thinks he will find 
allies for an alternative Europe he 
is sorely mistaken. The arguments 
about, broadly, to what degree 
power is divided between states 
and the EU on a “federal” basis 
have already been made. Only the 
detail remains. 

Recent comments about a 
flexible Europe from France and 
Germany on ly mean that they are 
prepared to institutionally isolate a 
Eurosceptic Britain - while Lisbon, 
Madrid, Rome, Prague and Warsaw 
race past us to the hard-core next 
century. 

Tbny Blair can put forward ideas 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 0171-293 2056; 
e-mail: letters@independan.co.uk. E-mail correspondents are asked to gjve a postal address. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. We regret we are unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


for greater EU democracy, and 
accountability and reform, but 
debates among other members 
are already years ahead -just 
look at the ideas being put 
forward for incorporating the 
WEU and removing border 
controls. 

Britain has one decision to 
make. Do we accept the direction 
taken already by the other member 
stales and become European - or 
do we leave? 

ROBERT COPPINGER 
Young European Movement 
Birmingham 

Cash clash 

Sin I am grateful for David lister's 
kind piece about the ICA (11 
April). There were two factual 
inaccuracies: Westminster cut our 
grant by £36,500, not £200,000; 
and, as much as I'd like to. I don't 
have the power to make the Gash 
re-form ... 

PHILIP DODD 

Director 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 
London SW1 

All clear now? 

Sin Let me understand this. 
Towards the end of the Gulf war, 
the USA decide against ramming 
their vkloiy home. They explain 
this magnanimity in terms of some 
high-faintin' scruple. Meantime, 
without international support, they 

^lA botched Saddam ** 

overthrow”, 1 1 April), and 
condone bombing of civilian 
targets (or terrorism as it is known 
in Oklahoma). Am I mad, or is this 
evil? 

DUNCAN ANTONIO 
Elgin, Moray 


The true story 
of Noah’s Ark 

Sir A couple of years ago. as part 
of a Bible study course. 1 asked a 
group of adults to read the whole 
story of Noah (Genesis 5:28-9:29) 
and tell me what they thought it 
meant. None of the group had any 
special 'hcologicaJ knowledge or* 
sophistication. After much 
discussion, their conclusion was 
this: the sloiy shows that God loves 
the world more than he hates the 
evil it contains. 

While this explanation will 
naturally be unsatisfactory for 
various reasons to many people, it 
does have the advantage of being a 
faithful interpretation of the 
scriptural record, and surely offers 
more hope to any believer than , 

debate about the economics of 
shipbuilding, pieces of limber on 
mountainsides, the management of 
animals at sea, creationism versus 
evolution etc Getters, 10, 14 April). 

Stories survive because they 
touch on the mnh of the human 
condition, and are open to multiple 
interpretations. Biblical stories go 
further, and relate the human 
condition to the nature andjpurpose 
of God. The story of Noah does 
this. That is why children love it. 
and adults argue about it. It is a true 
story. 

The Rev CHRISTOPHER 
SIMMONS 

Bariby. North Yorkshire 


Maths in the 
bathroom 

Sir Excited by the prospect of 
possessing my very own piece of 
practical Penrose tiling (“Kleenex 
art that ended in tears". 12 April). 1 
purchased the last two-pack of 
white quilted Kleenex toilet tissue 
in my local supermarket. 

Readers may be interested to 
know that in this particular Penrose 
tiling, made up of fat and thin 
rhombuses (squashed squares), the 
ratio of the number of fat 
rhombuses to the number of thin 
ones is equal to the Golden Mean 
( 1.618 to three decimal places, or 
more precisely a hall* plus half the 
square root of 5). Of course this is 
only true if the rules for molting the 
tiling have been followed exactly! 

Rather than requiring that 
Kleenex dispose of all this toilet 
tissue, perhaps Professor Penrose 
could insist that a brief explanation 
of the tiling is included ou the 
wrapper. There could even be a 
competition to discover bow many 
sheets of the tissue are required for 
the ratio of fat to thin rhombuses to 
reach the Golden Mean, to. say, 
three decimal places. Although this 
might lead to queues for the 
lavatory, what better way to 
demonstrate to the British public 
that no aspect of life is untouched by 
mathematics and science? 
ANNETREVILUON 
Paddock Wood, Kent 


Battlebus fare 

Sin You rightly complain of the 
£7,500 fee for your reporter to 
accompany the Labonr battlebus 
(Letter from the Editor, 12 April). 
The remedy is simple. Do not 
report any Labour activity for two 
days. Should they complain, your 
response could be that of their 
minder -“We are not a charity, vou 
know." 

An objection that you are not 
carrying out your journalistic duty 
could be met by identifying your " 
new policy as that of “New 
Independent". 

JEFFREY J LESSER 
London N20 
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Tory or Labour, 
the next 
government 
feces some 
hard decisions 
about defence 
cuts and their 
effect on our 
ability to fight 
a major 
war, argues 
Christopher 
Bellamy 

Britain's last Field Marshal, Sir 
Peter Inge, speaking just before 
he retired on 2 April, ‘‘is 
Britain’s ability to fight high- 
in tensity war." The neat gov- 
ernment will have either to 
maintain defence spending at its 
present levels and possibly 
increase it - which a Labour 
government would find difficult, 
though not impossible to justify 
- or cut something very big 
indeed. If it is the latter, the 
Army is in the frame. 

Sir Peter was probabfy 
Britain's last Field Marshal. 
The rank has been abolished in 
“peacetime" - and there will be 
no more ‘‘wartime", because 
there will be no more big wars. 
Let us hope so, anyway. Instead, 
we face a world of continuous 
engagement: in our own inter- 
nal security problems - North- 
ern Ireland; in peace-keeping - 
Bosnia and, possibfy, Zaire; 
and in peace enforcement and 
limited war-as in the Gull But 
although a third of the Army is 
on active service (preparing to 
go or recovering afterwards), 
paradoxically it is the Amy’s 
fast-moving, armoured cutting 
edge that is looking vulnerable. 

Defence is not an election 
issue. Yet there are huge issues 
to be addressed. As we enter the 
21st century, we are grappling 
with the prospect of cyber-war- 
fere fro which our information- 
based society becomes more 
vulnerable every day), with 
changes in the role and status of 
the nation slate, and the possi- 



Britain sounds the retreat 


bility that missiles fired from the 
Middle East may soon reach us. 

But, continually pressed for 
resources, militaiy planners are 
also having to face the biggest 
defence choice in 90 years. 
Should we give up our com- 
mitment to high-intensity con- 
tinental land war, a commit- 
ment shouldered in 1907? The 
next government will have to 
make some fundamental 
choices on Britain’s militaiy 
posture in the woridL That is not 
going to be easy. 

The Labour Party has criti- 
cised the Government for not 
spending enough, placing the 
“defence of the realm" at risk 
and leaving a massive bole in 
the defence budget, which is 
likely to become critical in 
around 2003. So you might 
think that, given the chance. 
Labour would actually spend 
more on defence. Geariy, they 
will not. Major defence projects 
- the last to be announced was 
the purchase of three new 


nuclear submarines, costing 
£Zbn - are always counted in 


buy 

awful lot of hospitals, and pay 
an awful lot of teachers. 

The MoD's cadi plans cur- 
rently envisage spending about 
£22bn a year. MoD officials pri- 
vately believe the next Chan- 
cellor will want £3bn from 
defence for other, more imme- 
diately pressing purposes - 
reducing this year’s budget to 
£19bn, or £lSbn after receipts 
from the sale of married quar- 
ters are taken into account To 
achieve that, something big has 
to go. 

Labour has committed itself 
to a strategic defence review, 
designed to look at exactly what 
tasks we are trying to do and 
what forces we need to do them. 
The plan is to complete it within 
six months of initiating the 
review in order to minimise 
disruption to the forces, which, 
axiy senior officer or civil servant 
will tell you. desperately need a 
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period of stability. In practice, 
there wfll be unease and insta- 
bility even before the review 
starts - there is now. So, as a 
wise man said, “that thondoest, 
do quickly". 

The government has recently 
published the first-ever British 
Defence Doctrine (Joint Vbrfare 
Publication 0-01), an “overar- 
ching" document setting out 
the British view on the nature 
of war and armed conflict and 
what the armed forces are 
about It was the product of a 
conscious decision, which goes 
back to the mid-Eighties, to 
inteUectualise the way we flunk 
about these things. But the 
exact timing of its release was 
clearly designed tip pre-empt 
Labour’s strategic defence 
review. “Why would we need a 
strategic defence review? We’ve 
done one. Here it is.” 

What if Labour's strategic 
review finds that JWP 0-01 has 
got the conceptual framework 
right? Would a new Labour 
government, six months or so 
into its new term, accept that? 
Probably noL 

And suppose Labour’s 
review decided that we were 
right to cany on doing every- 
thing we do now. The defence 
budget is infinitely susceptible 
to creative accounting, but there 
is certainly a £3 00m hole in it at 
the moment; and to be safe, it 
probably needs another £5Q0m 
a year to do everything it would 
like to on present plans. A true 
bads-to-basics review might also 
conclude that we need Ballistic 
Missile Defence: an anti-missile 
missile system, to deal with the 
likely deployment of long-range 


missiles by unpredictable Mid- 
dle Eastern potentates who are 
not susceptible to deterrence. 
And that we need to reduce the 
vulnerability of our entire infor- 
mation-based society to cyber- 
war waged on the Internet, lb 
do all that would mean raising 
the defence budget by another 
billion a year- £1.5bn a year in 
all. Would a future government 
do that? 

Realistically, no. 

Clearly, therefore, something 
has to go. Of the three services. 


6 The issue is 
nothing less 
than the Army’s 
relegation to 
the second 
division 9 


the Air Force looks relatively 
secure. The overwhelming dom- 
inance of air power in any oper- 
ations and the industrial conso- 
qnences of pulling out of major 
aircraft and missile projects 
make that option unattractive - 
particularly to Labour. 

Given flu changes in Europe 
since the end of toe Cold War, 
and toe disappearance of the 
threat of a land invasion, senior 
militaiy planners are now hav- 
ing to think the unthinkable. 
The maintenance of an 
armoured division in Europe, 
and toe associated ability to 
fight first-division land battles 


would have to be sacrificed.. 
Either that, or a large chunk of 
toe Navy (or of toe Air Force.) 

The good newsc that Britain 
is most unlikely to have to 
undertake a military operation 
alone. Just about every forsee- 
able future war would be fought 
by a coalition. Theoretical, 
therefore, individual nations in 
Nato could specialise. The 
Navy, understandably, believes 
that as an island we should spe- 
cialise in things maritime and 
leave driving tanks around GeF- - 
many to people like toe Ger- 
mans. We will need soldiers for 
internal security and interna- 
tional peace-keeping. But do we 
now need that 25,000-strong 
armoured divisioD as the core of 
a top-of-the-range continental 
land army? 

The snag in this argument is 
that, at toe moment, the Navy 
is not fighting anybody, or 
standing on street comers mak- 
ing sure they behave , them- 
selves. The Army is. 

Most of the 17,000 troops in 
Northern Ireland and of toe 
5,300 in Bosnia come from 
bases in Germany. Merely 
pulling 25,000 troops and their 
families out of Germany would 
not save very much money: in 
feet, it would probably cost 
money as new accommodation 
would have to be buflt in 
Britain. Land for training in 
Britain is already tight: toe 
Army would like 85,000 acres 
more, though it wfll not get iL 
As weapons get bigger and fire 
further - the range of artillery 
has doubled in 20 years - train- 
ing land is a real problem. The 
Army’s best hope, apart from 


increased use of simulators , is 
new training land in Poland 
and Ukraine - which is much 
easier (and cheaper) - to get to 
from Germany. 

The only way of saving a sig- 
nificant amount of money would 
be to ditch the lot What is at 
issue is therefore nothing less 
than the relegation of the British 
Army to toe second division, lo 
a peace-keeping-only Army, like 
toe Canadian or toe Irish. 

• Senior officers are unani- 
mous that there is a certain crit- 
ical mass below which you can- 
not go, a certain group of skills 
you must have to be a serious 
Army. Thnks, artillery, 
armoured infantry, attack heli- 
copters, anti-aircraft and anti- 
tank missiles, command, con- 
trol, communications and 
intelligence. The Army does 
not believe it could, for exam- 
ple, do away with Main Battle 
tanks - the 60-ton Challengers 
-without breaking up that care- 
fully balanced cocktafl. 

Soldiers point to the experi- 
ence of Bosnia. The British 
were highly effective in a com- 
plex, “wider peace-keeping" 
operation, because they came 
equipped for war. When toe 
peace implementation force 
arrived in December 1995, the 
deterrent effect of heavy 
artillery and tanks which were 
twice as big as any the local par- 
ties had seen was .remarkable 

As toe threat from Germany 
grew before 1914, toe General 
Staff called for a continental sys- 
tem of conscription and an 
Army of half a million to fight 
in Europe. They did not get it; 
but from 1907 they got a first- 
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rate modem aimv - the British 
Expeditionary Force. At first, it 
was LhoughL'the BEF was as 
likely to go to Afghanistan as to 
Belgium, but from 1911 it 
became toe core of BritauTs 
“continental commitment". 

Britain has endeavoured to 
maintain an army of that kind 
ever since. Running Nato's 
Rapid Reaction Corps and pro- 
viding an armoured division is 
about the minimum you need to 
do that. The problem is that, at 
the moment, there is no specific 
role for it. However, the Army \ 
insists it has to remain at first 
division level because once it is 
relegated, it would take decades 
to get back. The ability to fight 
a “high intensify war" is a genie 
in a bottle - to be magicked out 
in a dimly foreseen time of dire 
need. Furthermore, an Array 
foil of first division players can 
play and win a second’division 
game. The converse is untrue. 

D oing away with this abil- 
ity would have other dire 
consequences. Since the 
mid-Eighties. the Array has 
poured a great deal of intellec- 
tual effort into studying the 
operational level of war - the 
handling of large forces - a 
newly recognised level between 
tactics and strategy. Do away 
with your first division Army, 
and your study of the opera- 
tional level, which has played a 
great part in making British sol- 
diers think, becomes merely 
academic. w 

But can any British govern- 
ment justify' paying for an 
increasingly expensive first divi- 
sion force merely as an insur- 
ance policy and as an engine 
room to generate excellence in 
other fields? Foreign secretaries 
often say that Britain punches 
above its weight in worid aflfehs. 
One reason is the excellent mil- 
itary forces iL continues to main- 
tain. Still, if the other spending 
ministries win the inevitable 
cabinet battle over spending, 
toe choice for the forces will 
have narrowed down to that 
between a balanced Navy, or a 
first-dass, high-intensity warfare 
Army. Reduce either, and you 
reduce Britain's role on the. 
world stage. But if reduce w&j 
must, given our present com- 
mitments, the Army has the bel- 
ter case. 


Jesus, the perfect anti-sleaze candidate 


, ever believes 
me when I tell them 
this, but 1 never switch 
on the news on television. 
Occasionally, I blunder into 
the news when looking for 
something else, and then 
leave immediately. I have not 
seen a complete news 
programme on TV for three 
or four years, although I did 
once stidc with Channel 4 
News for 10 minutes as it 
seemed a cut above any other 
news service I had ever seen. 
Not particularly good, just a 
Jot tetter than BBC or [TV. 

“But you’re a journalist T 
people say. “How on earth 
can you keep up with the 
news if you don’t watch it?” 

Error. I am not a 
journalist I write for a 
newspaper - not toe same 
thing. And if I were a 
reporter, I stfll do not think I 
would watch the news. 
Witching toe news does not 
tell you what is happening in 

the world. It tells you what 
people in TV companies 
think you will want to know. 
Sob stories, murder stories, 
trial stories, sound-bite 
stories, sleaze stories, 
genocide stories, old-people- 
m-Scotiand-dying-of-disease 
stories. Cabinet-leak stories. 


peace process stories.. . none 
of it proper news. It’s 
.imaging how easy it is to do 
without what the TV people 
think is news. 

As nothing much is 
happening in toe election 
campaign - as nnthmg much 
ever really happens in election 
campaigns - this doesn’t 
make a great difference to 
me, but tt does mean than 
have never seen John Major 
with his soapbox. I have 
heard and read about this 
box. but never seen him on it 
(In fact, I have very rarely 
seen Mr Major on Tv. I think 
in all honesty that I have 
found myself more frequently 
w atching comedians imitating 
Mr Major than I have seen 
the “real" thing . It is quite a 
common experience tor many 
of us to see Roiy Bremner 
doing his John Major more ' 
often than to see John Major 
doing his John Major. Am I 
atone in thinking tnat Rory 
Bremner does it slightly 
better? I am not saying that 
John Major does it 
particularly badly, just that 
Rory Bremner seems to put 
more into iL ) 

But whenever 1 read about 
John Major going out into the 
streets with & soapbox and 
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Kington 


i the masses, I find 
an image floating into my 
mind, and that is of Jesus 
going out into toe streets and 
addressing the masses. I am 

not being irreverent or 
blasphemous here. Jesus is 
the most famous example of a 
man who went out into the 
streets and preached, and 
anyone who has done it since 
invites comparison. 

The comparison is 
interesting. John Maor and 
Jesus may both Speak from 


. ie a very 
L You cannot i magin e 
Jesus saying: “Turning now to 


education...". You cannot 
imagine John Major say ing- 
“Blessed are the poor” John 
Major talks about health a 
Iol Jesus didn’t talk about 
health at all, but he did cure 
people. And so on. 

where John Major and 
Jesus do have something fo 
common, oddly enough, is in 
that they are both given to 
slagging off their opponents. 
John Major has no Icinri word 
for anyone ouLade the Tbry 
party. Jesus said that anyone 
who was not with him was 
against him, which is a fairly 
dear sign that he too was 
against tactical voting. John 
Major warns us against ever 
misting the Labour Party - 
Jesus did exactly the same for 
the Pharisees. And the 
Sadducees. He cried woe 
unto them in no uncertain 
fashion, just as John Major 
ctfes woe unto New Labour. 

Of course, Jesus cried woe ' 

unto a tot more people than 
John Major does - he also 
cried woe unto sinners, and 
pubteaiK, and rich men, and 

ye of little faith, and tax- 

gatoerers - but the principle 
is the same. v 

. Except, of course, that the 
smners and publicans were 
not standing for election. 


Jesus wasn't slaggin g off 
people who were flying to 
topple him from power. He 
wasn’t in the power game at 
all. He was doing somethin* 
quite different He was 
actually urging people to 
behave better. It’s quite 
extraordinary. Jesus actually 
had the nerve to get up on 1 
soapbox and tell people to t 
better people. He made no 
promises. He did not say tin 
if people believed in him 
taxes would fell and law and 
order would increase. 

This is the big difference 
between a politician such as 
John Major and a preacher 
such as Jesus. John Major 
gets up on his soapbox and 
says; “Look at us! Aren't wc 
terrific? Would you like to 
hear what we are going to d> 
for you?" 

Jesus, on the other hand, 
got up on his soapbox and 
said: “Look at yourselves! 
Aren’t you awful? And whal 
niay I ask, are you going to ( 
about it?" 

* have to say that I think 
Jesus would have made a 
perfect anti-sleaze candidati 

Jut? . ha J ,e t0 that with 

that kind of message, he 

*?, n l ,l' a Y e bud a chance 
in hell of being elected. 
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the commentators 


“S> 


Rainswept, remote, 
barren and broke 

— but itfs all theirs 


Last week, Unpeople of the 

\Mebridean island of Eigg finally 

Pfhraped together the LI. 5m 
needed to buy Efgg to run it as a 
community initiative with a 
conservation body. The writer 
has been recording the 
islanders ' campaign for a book. 
An exclusive extract describes 
the last few days of their five- 
year struggle. 


Friday: It's two minutes past four 
and the phone on Appeal Direc- 
tor Maggie Fyffe’s scrap-hard- 
board desk rings for perhaps the 
500th time that week. 

When she hears that the 
islanders’ five years of struggle to 
gain ownership of Eigg is over, 
kher first emotion is one of over- 
whelming relief rather than the 
rush of euphoria she had always 
expected. That will come tomor- 
row, and the next day and the day 
after that 

She pauses for a moment to 
rt>D a cigarette and share the news 
with her immediate family before 
starting the delicious task of phonin g around her 
larger family - the other islanders - to %nite then- 
lives with a moment they will remember for the 
rest of their days. 

Over in KDdonan, Marie Carr, a mother of 
five, whose family have been living under threat 
of eviction for three years, finds herself Hanring 
around the kitchen madly shouting at the ceil- 
ing " Oh my God, I just can’t believe it" before 
dancing some more. She says later that she never 
quite dared accept how much die wanted Lo bear 
the news until she actually beard it -and that 
when it came, it “nearly made me go daft 3 ". 

In his croft on the west side, 70-year-old Angus 
Mackinnon is with fellow crofter Davie Robert- 
tilson when the news comes through. He goes our 
” to his land and wonders what his people, who have 
lived on that spot since 1650, would have made 
of h. He says he feels them in every Made of grass 
and knows’ they would have been delighted. 

Up the hill, Rnari Kirk's 80th birthday party 
is interrupted by the phone purring under a pile 
of coats. A dozen jellied-up children laugh 
uproariously as a flustered mother excavates the 
wretched thing and then tells them the news that 
will shape the rest of all their lives. 

Then they all gather at- Maggie’s and party 
until dawn. 

Saturday: As blankets aretbrown off for a late 
rise, many in the island community contemplate 
their future with a mixture of elation and con- 
cern. Rrr two years, they have been working with 
on a business plan for the island so there 


Maxwell 

MacLeod 

What 
will the 
64 folk 
who 
live on 
Eigg do 
with 
their 
island? 


con miQions of pounds and 
manyyeaxs of unpaid work, and 
many of the standees are alnrady 
weary after their last struggle. 
Down at the pier house, the 
island ‘ handyman, “Sean” 
Keane, is grimed by a fierce 
pride as be tens me: “Sure it’s 
going to be hard, but you know 
this morning 1 looked out at the 
mess on the pier, and for the fizst 
time in the seven years that I 
have lived here, I found mvsetf 
thinking -I really must go down 
and clear np that mess, even 
though it wasn’t really my mess. 
I felt that the whole island was 
now my home and I feel a huge 
pride in it all the time. 

“If we can maintain that alti- 
tude, then we have no thing to 
fear from our future." . 

Monday: The answer 

machine in Maggie's office has 


There are anthropologists want- 
ing to study the Sanders, artists 
wanting to paint them, film- 
makers, weirdoes, the sick, sad 
and lonely ail wanting to be part of a story of 
hope and community . 

Maggie tells me that she heard that Ldevison 
programmes in Australia were interrupted by 
news bulletins announcing the buy-out; she 
laughsararnbowof giggles at the daftness of it 
aft and rolls another cigarette. . 

Next week, the islanders will vote in leaders 
to take the project forward and Maggie wift start 
the thankless task of chasing up the £154,000 of 
pledges that must be honoured if the islanders 
are to pay the asking price on the entry date of 
12June. 

She is confident they will make it 
The future she tells me will be one of nego- 
tiation and work - and then more negotiation. 
It wfll be bard, but it wffl be worth it. 

Tuesday: I write these last words sitting in my 
study at Fulnaiy in Motven^ where my forebears 
have sat for the last 200 years, each in his turn 
recording die cultural genocide of our people - 
the Gaelic people. Each generation has seen the 
numbers of Gaelic speakers fell, so that while 
my great-great grandfather would have looked 
from this window and seen the neighbouring 
island of Mull with a Gaelic speaking popula- 
tion of more than 20,000, 1 gaze sadly an an 
island owned predominantly by non-resident for- 
eigners where there are fewer than 60 Gaelic 
speakers. 

It’s my belief that the traditiotis of commo- 
nity and spirituality so deeply ipgrained in all that 
experts on a business plan lor Uie island so mere is Gaelic have newer been mare needed, by : 
is littleponfusion as to what ftasto.be. dope, It's.,. .Britain than, they ate, today apd itipw' 

the project of actuaitydoingft . that culture to (he at our perjL 


want to go back to bed. 

The island is in a mess. The main building, 
the Lairds Lodge is a muddle of rot, asbestos 
and damp. The only shop has gone out of busi- 
ness. The only tearoom has been condemned by 
the health authorities; AD the 12 estate holiday 
cottages have been vacant for five years. The 
yestate farm, stripped of its stock, animal quotas 
And staff, is returning to its native jungle state. 

This web of disaster is now owned by a com- 
munity with little but loose change and serviced 
by a transport system that is so inefficient that 
it can take a week to get a gallon of petrol deliv- 
ered from the mainland. 

Tb restore this island to its fullest potential will 


On Eigg, we have seen a tiny group made up 
of troublesome, . confident incomers and quiet 
native Gaels contrive and execute a radical pro- 
ject based on those principles and advance the 
cause of Gaelic revivalism in a way not seen in 
the Highlands for decades. Other communities 
may now follow their lead. 

On a hilltop, a Gael once famously pro- 
nounced against Lord Levechume’s grandiose 
proposals for change: “We have one question 
to ask him and that is this - will he give us 
the land?" 

Sixty-four Hebridean islanders now have 
their land. It will be interesting to sec what the 
devfl they do with it 



The left’s last supper 


S uperficially, at least, 
all is well in our 
hero’s home. The old 
copy of Das Kajntal is 
now in a box in the 
attic, along with the works of 
Engels and Isaac Deutscher s 
biographies of Lenin, Stalin 
and Trotsky. But the works of 
Gramsci - definitely an OK 
author who “speaks to" the 
post-modern predicament ~ 
still has pride of place on the 
distressed-look shelves. The 
signed photograph from Daniel 
Ortega still stares out from 
above the desk in the study. 
The framed CGT poster com- 
memorating the occupation of 
Renault in ’68 hangs on the 
fresco-effect wall opposite. 

OK, the bouse in north Lon- 
don’s Kentish Town may be a 
bit more bourgeois than the 
pad he had in Norwich when he 
was teaching at the University 
of East Anglia 25 years ago. 
The CD and the PC are both 
state of the art The ANC vic- 
tory has had its impact on the 
modest but well-stocked cellar: 
the household now consumes 
only South African wine. The 
can outside is a Saab Estate 
instead . of the 'beloved 2CV 
with La Lotto Continue 
painted on one door and 
Venceremos on the other. But 
otherwise everything is pretty 
well in place chsz History Man, 
20 -years on. 

Except that a strange sense 
of foreboding hangs over the 
house. For it isn’t just the Trines 
who face defeat, if Blair wins. 
Something else will be snuffed 
out, a flame that has flickered 
bravely throughout the 18 years 
since Margaret ThatcheT came 
to power. Had the comrades 


History Man is reluctant to sup with New 
Labour, but he should look again at the 
menu, says Donald Macintyre 


not, in 1979, struggled to re- 
formulate the party as a truly 
left-wing socialist organisation? 

Our boy had not played 
much direct part in that 
struggle: his own (very suc- 
cessful) academic career and 
his chai rmanship of tile campus 
Natfhe branch had taken up 
too much time. But be was con- 
scious that while the long 
march back to true leftism had 
been halted, first by Kinnock 
and then by Smith and Blair, it 
had never been proved wrong. 
As long as the Tories continued 
to win elections it was still pos- 
sible to dream that ft. rather 
than the relentless dragging of 
Labour back to the centre, 
would in the end be the path to 
victory. But with a Blair win 
that dream dies. Suddenly 
History ’ Man senses his own 
mortality, and shivers. 

In truth this fictional com- 
posite, with passing apologies 
to Malcolm Bradbury's 1975 
anti-hero, is no doubt horribly 
unfair to the living, breathing 
intellectuals currently wring- 
ing their hands in print over 
Blair’s alleged apostasy.- But 
there are vestiges of ft in most 
of them. These are most evi- 
dent at one end of the hand- 
wringing spectrum: take, for 
example, Harold Pinter’s 
unconsciously accurate imit- 
ation of Dave Spart in the 


current issue of Red Pepper. 
“[Labour’s] stated position on 
tax is a disgrace. Its treatment 
of dissent within the party is a 
disgrace. Its arse-licking of big 
business is a disgrace etc. etc. 
etc" (Those etes, by the way. 
are Mr Pinter's own".) 

Or there is the Oxford don 
Ross McKibbin, comparing 
Blair and Brown in the London 
Rei’iew of Books with those 
reviled old class trait ore Ram- 
say MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden. Or Che dinner party 
of metropolitan, middle-class 
1992 Labour voters at Isling- 
ton's Granita, convened for 
Sunday’s Observer, at which - 
for example - Elizabeth Wil- 
son, professor of cultural stud- 
ies at the University of North 
London, says she is switching to 
lib Dem because: “[Blair] is a 
Macmillan of the Nineties - 
except that he is more right 
wing." And Howard Freed, the 
headteacher who declares he 
doesn’t trust Blair, and that “if 
the Tories get back it doesn’t 
bother me two bools". 

At the more sophisticated 
end of the same spectrum, and 
to be taken much the most seri- 
ously, are Martin Jacques and 
Stuart Ha ll , writing in the same 
paper that the past 10 days have 
been “deeply depressing", and 
questioning whether New 
Labour will be “anything more 


than a crypto-Conservative 
administration". Jacques and 
Hull are not History' Men; and 
they aren't old Labour, either. 
At the weekend they explicitly- 
endorsed Labours decision to 
“opt for modernity" after John 
Smith's death. Which mokes it 
all the more surprising that 
some of their complaints have 
a distinctly old Labour ring 
about them. 

Tike the "extraordinary dis- 
play of gymnastics” over pri- 
vatisation. for example. Labour 
handled this badly; but it was a 
tactical mess, not" a philosoph- 
ical one. Brown’s bright young 
men had been thinking about 
an inventory of saleable public 
assets long before they were put 
under pressure by the Tories to 
explain their spending and 
borrowing plans. 

Hall and Jacques are in 
anguish over Blair’s decision to 
extend Labour's commitment 
not to raise income tax to the 
party’s members of the Scottish 
parliament. But in the real 
world, does such a commit- 
ment make it more or less 
likely that the Scottish people 
will vote for the tax-raising 
assembly which the intellectuals 
desire so deeply? 

Most wavering electors, 
expecting next to nothing from 
politicians, would be impressed 
if the firm pledges made by 


Labour - dismissed us “extreme 
modesty” by the disaffected 
intellectuals — were in fact 
delivered. A second miscon- 
ception is to treat leadership in 
opposition u is leadership in gov- 
ernment. Jacques and Hall 
complain that Gordon Brown 
had refused to say whether the 
gap between rich and poor 
would haw narrowed after five 
years of Labour in office. But 
does wishing it make it happen? 

The intellectuals are right to 
identify the gap between rich 
and poor as critical. However, 
the time to complain about 
this is after five veare. if Brown 
docs fail lo achieve it. 

But who docs it betray, to 
shrink from making this a cast- 
iron first-term pledge? Or to 
promise less than he hopes to 
deliver in government, as Mar- 
garet Thatcher did in 1979? 
Especially when the levers of 
redistribution - including tax 
increases other than income tax 
- are still in place? 

At the Wirral I heard a 
defector to Labour from the 
Tories say thoughtfully that it 
would be impossible to judge 
Tony Blair until he had had five 
years in office. Asked in that 
same issue of Red Pepper 
whether it manured who won 
. the election, the journalist Paul 
Foot, no friend of Labour sell- 
outs, said: “All you have to 
think about is the tremendous 
gloom on 9 April 1992, and 
contrast it with the sheer sadis- 
tic pleasure which evety one of 
us will experience on the night 
of 1 May." One speaks for the 
electorate at large, the other for 
the political activist. Boih left us 
a larger truth, aud pul the 
Granita diners to shame. 


At the 



T! 

(ffstory 


this year, 1997, now looks 
likely to be an important 

W _ date in British political 
story, mainly because ii will 
nave marked the disappear- 
ance of certain familiar fea- 
tures. It is probably accurate Jo 
say, for instance, that in 1997 
socialism in this country finally 
came to an end after 100 years’ 
endeavour. Likewise the Con- 
servative interest in European 
integration has at last petered 
out, 26 years since Mr Heath 
received enthusiastic backing 
for the terms of Britain’s, entry 
into the Common Market at 
the party's annual conference. 
Moreover if Labour wins the 
election, we shall be debating 
an unusual aspect of the cam- 
paign — why, for the first time, 
a strong economy failed to ben- 
efit the incumbent party. 

Of course the Labour Party 
has been becoming visibly lea 
socialist and more .managerial, 
, ^vven capitalist, since Mr 
lattice's time, despite “j 0 ®" 
sional lurches to the left. Ana 
Mr Blair has been pretty dose 
to cutting Labour's last ties 
with its past for some tune. AU 
this is well known. None the 
less, the important moment is 
when things hinted at, or half 
said, or slightly veiled, are i sud- 
denly made absolutely pfem.^ 
This is why I take Mr Blair’s 

remaita last week on pnvat^- 

tion to be histone: 
there is no overriding reason for 
preferring the public- pro™*” 
of goods and services, partial- 

swr-SSesE 

then the presumption should be 

that economic activity 

to the private sector, with mar- 
ket forces being fully 
llted to operate. There shoitid 
^ oeno dogmatic belief that the 
private sector stouU Ido evety- 
Thftfi g, or that the public sector 



Andreas \ 
Whittam 
Smith 

Absence of 
familiar : 
landmarks 
makes this 
the eerie 
election 


should do everything:” ‘This 
statement contains not the 
slightest element of socialist 
language, socialist thinking or 
socialist assumptions; Classic 
socialism wished to achieve 
social justice, greater etjuahty 
and security by abolishing or 
limiting private enterprise and 
private ownership of the means 
of production; and in place of 
the market ft would substitute 
a central planning body. Evety 

successive leader of the Labour 

Party, from Keir Hardie in 
Queen Victoria's reign up to 
and including John Smith, 
would have gaped at Mr Blair's 
summary of policy. The- phrase 

“New Labour” vv^ conceived as 


an advertising slogan; ft should 
be the official name of the 
party. 

likewise, the Conservative 
Party’s galloping : disenchant- 
ment with European integra- 
tion has continually made head- 
line news without quite reaching 
the point of no return until now. 
The si gnifican t development is 
the nature of the messages or 
statements of principle which 
Conservative candidates, axe 
making to their electors. I £, as 
is commonly estimated, as many 
as 150 or so sitting members are 
planning to give, a personal 
commit m ent ia their individual 
manifestos that they would 
vote against joining a European 
single currency, . then Mr 
Major’s tortured formulations, 
which leave open a slim possi- 
bility of participating, become 
irrelevant. The Prime Minister 
- would have been left behind by 
his party. 

The Eutophobes have rede- 
fined ' Conservative policy ■ 
within a day or two of the pub- 
lication of the party’s official 
released as they are 
the .disciplines of. the 
House of Commons and think- 
ing that the party is goinj; to 
lose the election anyway. This 
is a fact onthe ground of some 
historic importance. 

More speculative are the 
other ways in which 1997 may 
prove to be a turning paint. The 
relationship between the eco- 
nomic cycle and the political 
cycle appears to have changed. 
The combination of economic 

tron^and halance-of- 
payments strength is the most 
favourable at any election since 
the jSeOs. And this isagenuine 
achievement- of the successive 
Conservative governments 
since 1979. Why does this 
appear to. count for nothing 


with the electorate? Because 
low inflation also means relent- 
less cost-cutting in the public 
services and in private enter- 
prise to the extent that nobody, 
from boss to floor cleaner, feds 
safe in his or her job. Job secu- 
rity has vanished. Moreover 
there appears to be no differ- 
ence between the economic 
policies of the two main parties. 

In a strange way. therefore, 
the factor hitherto thought 
most important m any electron 
struggle, the management of 
the economy, has somehow 
been neutralised. Famously Bill 
Clinton bad a sign on his desk 
during his first presidential 
campaign with the words “It's 
the economy, stupid!" to 
him focused on what rea 
matters. It is hard to think 
what reminders Mr Major and 
Mr Blair should make for 
themselves this time. 

This is why the 1997 general 
election is so eerie. Some famil- 
iar landmarks have- gone, but in 
their place are just empty 
spaces. New Labour does not 
provide a new vision to replace 
the. beliefs it. has jettisoned. 
The notion of a “radical centre" 
carries no meaning, because in 
everyday parlance the two 
words contradict each other; it 
is not a pleasing parados. 

For their part the Tories can 
provide only a negative account 
of Conservative policy towards 
Europe - things they would not 
countenance rather than a 
description of a constructive 
relationship. 

For its breaks with the past, 
the 1997 election is a significant 
event and will be discussed in 
the political histories of the 
United Kingdom in the late 
20th century. But the accounts 
will be placed at the end of a 
chapter rather than at the 
begming. 


A column? You’ve 
a ghost of a chance 


Dear Fergie, 

I hear that the New York 
Times syndication depart- 
ment is giving you £100 JXK) 
a year for a weekly col umn 
which they are to circulate to 
2,000 newspapers around the 
world, and I wondered if you 
needed a bit of a hand with it? 

With all your other activities 
- flogging fruit juice, and slim- 
mingfor cash - not to mention 
your lucrative contract with 
Paris Match to do 
six “major inter- 
views" a year, I 
thought a ghost- 
writer might be in 
order. 

I gather your first 
col tmm is to be cir- 
culated today and I 
look forward to see- 
ing your d£but run- 
out. The thing is, 
the first few columns are not 
too difficult -you can let loose 
a hobby horse for a quick can- 
ter around a 650-word course. 

But that can pretty swiftly 
become tiresome, and you end 
up resorting to moaning about 
the delays and cancellations 
on South West Trains or mov- 
ing on to the portentous stuff 
- Eke why-oh-why does Newt 
Gingrich keep saying “Let’s 
bomb Iran" -and I suspect the 
New York Tones already has its 
fair share of that. 

The real problem for you is 
that you won't be able to resort 
to the staple Tve-got-the- 
builders-in" stuff because of the 
undertaking you had to give to 
the Queen that your scribbiings 
won’t touch on anything about 
royal home life. 

That rules out revelations .on 
why you needed such a huge pan- 
technicon to move back into the 
guestroom at Sou iM^rk. Wind- 
sor. It will also cramp your style 



when ft comes to hitting back at 
aft those creepy tabloid backs 
with their obsession about 
whether you’re sleeping with 
your ex again and, if not, what 
some future girlfriend of 
Andrew might have to say about 
the domestic arrangement. 

Hope you like the huge and 
creepy - 1 noticed from flicking 
through your autobiog My Story 
that you’re partial to die odd 
burst of italics. Hope you feel 
that I've got the measure of 
your rather jaunty 
style too, though 
obviously if you say 
“Yes" TU chuck in 
a few more adjec- 
tives per paragraph 
and give the 
metaphors a bit of 
astir. 

No, what I sug- 
gest is some really 
cutting stuff - you 
know, ripostes to those surveys 
which name you as the woman 
men would least like to have 
tea with, after Paula Yates. Or 
those press reports at the New 
Year that the Austrian build- 
ing magnate Richard Lugner 
had lowered the tone at the 
Vienna Opera Ball by paying 
you a million schillings to he 
his partner. 

You should point out that 
Iasi year he had Grace Jones, 
who scandalised Austrian 
society by stripping in (he 
presidential box and then tak- 
ing Lugner off to a gay gath- 
ering. After which, this year 
the tone could surely only 
have gone up. 

If you're interested, let me 
know and HI send you a sample 
by return. Do you think 20 per 
cent would befeir? 

Trot on, old girl. (Do you 
really say things like that?/ 

Paul Vallely 
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Chancellor dines on a perfect cocktail of statistics 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


A week of key economic statis- 
tics kicked off yesterday with fig- 
ures sure to please Kenneth 
Gar Ice. with news that inflation 
at the factory gate fell test month 
to its lowest for more than a 
decade. Separate survey results 
showed that high street sales 
grew at a slower pace in March. 

This encouraging start wffl be 

followed by other statistics to- 


morrow and Thursday likely to 
show a further big drop in the 
number of people claiming un- 
employment benefit, tower- 
dian-forecast government 
borrowing last financial year, 
and unchanged headline infla- 
tion. The cocktail could scarce- 
ly have turned out better for the 
Chancellor so dose to the elec- 
tion date. 

“Inflation can keep falling 
this year," said Jonathan Lqynes, 
UK economist at HSBC Mar- 


kets. He predicted that only a 
snail post-election increase in in- 
terest rates would be necessary. 

But other Gfy economists 
stuck to the view that infla- 
tionary pressures would pick up 
later this year because of the 
strength of the economy outside 
manufacturing. “There is grow- 
ing evidence of overheating in 
the service sector " said Richard 
Dey at Hoare Govett. 

The Conservatives are cer- 
tainly in danger of having 


missed their target of underly- 
ing retail price inflation of less 
than 25 percent by the end of 
the parliament, although the 
April figure will not be pub- 
lished until' after the election. 
Economists expect retail price 
inflation to fall below the tar- 
get rate later this year. 

Yesterday's figures showed 
that inflation further back in the 
' man- 
and 

charged at the factory' gate, 


had fallen to the lowest since the 
mid-1980s. The strength of the 
pound in recent months has 
contributed to the decline. 

Manufacturers’ output prices 


e, in prices _ 
for mate: 


year to March, while “core' 
prices, excluding food, drink, 
tobacco and petroleum, were 
only 0.5 per cent higher year on 
year. 

Input prices declined OJ per 
cent during March, taking then- 
annual rate of decline from 


minus 6.6 per cent to mimis 7.6 
per cent This, was; the biggest 
annual rate of decline to the cost 
of materials since. oil prices 
dived in the mid-1980s, and was 
also driven by cheaper oiLIfood 
and metals prices increased, 
sharply last month. 

“There is very little inflation 
in the pipeline in manu- 
facturing, said Gerard Lyons,; 
chief economist at DKBL "The 
worry will be inflation in the 
services sector." ' 


' A separate survey from the 
British Retail Consortium 
showed the annual growth in the 
value of sales on the high street 
bn a tike-fbr-fike basis slipping 
to 3.7 per cent in March, the 
lowest since last April. 

Unadjusted sales growth de- 
clined from IS percent to 7.1 
per cent. 

"Whilst sales In general have 
held up reasonably well, some 
sectors may have been adversety 
affected by uncertainty associ- 


ated with the election, said An- 
drew Hlgginson, chairman of 
the BRC% economic affairs 
committee- 

He said inflation was low in 
the retail sector, with especial- 
ly noticeable downward pa$ y 

sure on food prices, - 
Furniture sales fell victim to 

pre-election uncertainty, espe- 
cially big-ticket items. But good 
weather and the early Easter 
holiday had led to especially 
buoyant DIY sales. 


Base rate fears 
fuelled by 
£6bn windfall 


Michael Harrison 
and Clifford German 

More than £6bn is set to flood 
into the economy over the sum- 
mer months through building so- 
ciety share windfalls, boosting 
consumer spending and putting 
fresh upward pressure on inter- 
est rates. 

This emerged yesterday as the 
Alliance and Leicester disclosed 
that 27.5 per cent of the shares 
being given away to savers and 
borrowers in next week's £23bn 
flotation arc being cashed in im- 
mediately. 

If similar numbers of shares 
in the other floating mutual so- 
cieties are sold instantly then it 
will free up £63bn of spending 
power - the eqivalent of 3p off 
income tax, 0.8 per cent on 
GDP and 12 per cent on annu- 
al consumer spending. 

The impact on the economy 
could be significantly greater if 
more of the new building soci- 
ety shareholders decide to cash 
in through the course of the year 
- adding dramatically to growth 
and fuelling inflation. 

The 27.5 per cent of A&L 
shareholders cashing in is high- 
er than most Gty analysts had 
forecast. A study by Mori for the 
investment bank Salomon 
Brothers in Februaiy estimated 
that only 12 per cent - one in 
eight - would sell shares imme- 
diately with a further 12 per cent 
selling shares later in the year. 

The Bank of England, mean- 
while. warned in its Februaiy In- 
flation Report that if more than 
10 per cent of the windfall was 
spent in the first year it would 
increase the upside risks on 
growth and inflation. 

The A&L flotation, together 


with the forthcoming conversions 
of the Halifax, the Norwich 
Union, the Woolwich, and the 
Northern Rock together with the 
Bank of Ireland's takeover of the 
Bristol and West will produce a 
windfall of about £23bn and ben- 
efit 19 millio n people - one 
third of the adult population. 

Even if half the windfall is 
saved, it win still amount to a 
massive boost to the economy. 
Michael Saunders of Salomons. 


£The thing to 
bear in mind is 
that only half of 
those who sell 
their shares will 
spend the cash. 9 


said: “This is a bigger figure than 
we had forecast The key wQJ be 
whether a lot more shares are 
sold and what the impact on 
spending will be. The thing to 
bear in mind is that of those peo- 
ple who sell their shares, only half 
will spend the money. The rest 
will be put into Tessas or PEP- 
sor National Savings or used to 
pay off debt or they may even re- 
invest it in other mutual societies 
in the hope of cashing in again. 

The proportion of A&L 
shares being cashed in immedi- 
ately suggests that 640,000 of its 
24m members are baling out 
They wfll be left with around 
£650m of cash burning a bole in 
their pockets. 

It means around 160m shares 


will be available to meet demand 

from institutional investors by 
the time trading in the shares 
starts on Monday. With the 
market as whole sliding the 
chances of the shares trading 
above SOOp next week are 
decreasing. 

When the Abbey National 
converted to a bank in 1989 only 
a quarter of its shareholders 
balewd out in the first year. 
Roughly 25 per cent of Nation- 
al & Provincial members have 
also sold their shares in the 
nine months since their society 
was taken over by Abbey 
National last summer. 

A&L pomts out that it has been 
a society for small savers, for 
whom a four-figure windfall was 
maybe too tempting to keep. 
Moretfaaa70perceotc£itsmem- 
bers had less than £2000 on de- 
posit, which is why it decided to 
go for a flat 250 snare allocation 
rather than a graduated pay-out 
Tbe wording of its information 
leaflets sent to members was 
specifically designed to be even- 
handed but this may also have 
made it much easier to choose to 
sell the shares. 

But uncertainty over the future 
trend of interest rates and share 
prices and the background of file 
election might have persuaded 
some members to take the cash 
against the advice of the City. 

The higher than expected fig- 
ure of sales means there is less 
risk of a disorderly market de- 
veloping as institutions struggle 
for shares. Thicker funds will ex- 
pect to hold up to 15 percent of 
the shares eventually and other 
institutional investors to holdup 
to ball But A&L is not expect- 
ed to join the FTSE100 index un- 
til 23 June. 


BAA on a high as passenger traffic sets records 



Ex-Camas boss 

in 

wake of merger* 



Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


A record 98 null ion passengers travelled 
through BAA’s seven airports last year - 
4.6 per cent up on 1995 - the group 
announced yesterday. One of the driving 
forces behind the increase in traffic was a 
7 per cent growth in passenger numbers 
at Gatwtek, whore Jams Kong (pictured 
above) is managing director. The increase 
to 24.6 million passengers was due in 
large part to the decision by British 


Airways to switch many of its Latin 
American and African flights from 
Heathrow to Gatwick. Stanstod increased 
passenger numbers by 19 per cent to 4.9 
million while Heathrow was up 2A per 
cent at just over 56 million. The biggest 
growth was in the UKrlrekmd market 
where traffic levels rose 11 per cent to 
4J5 mflfion. 

Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


Alan Shearer, the building ma- 
terials executive, not his better- 
known footballing namesake, 
will receive compensation of 
around £400,000 after the pro- 
merger of Camas and 


largest aggregates producer. 

Chief executive of Camas, 
and only two years away from 
his planned retirement, Mr 
Shearer lost out to Bardon’s. 
Peter Tom in the competition 
to head up the enlarged group, 
Aggregate Industries. \ 

Following the merger, which 
due to tax considerations is be- 
ing packaged as an all-share 
takeover of Camas by Bar- 
don, Aggregate will join Thr- 
mac, Hanson, RMC and 
Rediand in the fast-consoli- 
dating first division of UK 
stone and concrete producers. 
The group will have sales of 
more than £650m and con- 
sented reserves of 22 billion 
tonnes. 

It is thought the two com- 
panies have been in discussions 
for at least a year but failure to 
satisfy the management aspi- 
rations of Mr Tom and Mr 
Shearer Jbeld up negotiations 
until noW-.Mr, Shearer was 
employed .by Camas on a twp- 
year contract paying him just 
over £200,000 a year. 

According to Mr Tom, cost 
savings of £l0m a year will be 
achieved, partly by shutting 
both companies’ bead offices 
and re-opening a single head- 
quarters near Warwick. The 
new site was chosen as a cen- 
tral location for the enlarged 
group’s quarries which stretch 
from Camas’s traditional West 
Country heartland to Bardon's 
strong presence in Scotland. 

The companies also have 
sizeable operations in the US, 
where Camas is strong in the 
mid-western cities of Denver 
and Minneapolis and Bardon 
a major player on the east 
coast, around Tfosbixigton DC 
and further north in Boston. 
Following the- merger, Aggre- 
gate will make about 45 per 


cent of its sales in the US and 
55 per cent in the UK and 
mainland Europe. 

Under the terms of the offer. 
Camas shareholders will re- 
ceive two Bardon shares for 
each Camas share they hold. 
Yesterday Bardon's shares 
closed 3p higher at 44.5p, push- 
ing Camas’s shares 9.5p high- 
er to 93.5p. 

Last year Bardon made pre- 
tax profits of £23. 4m from sales 
of £3 17.6m while Camas re- 
ported profits of £22-Sm from 
slightly higher turnover of 
£33S.6m, thanks to a different 
mix of business which included 
a higher proportion of lower 
margin concrete building ma4 
terials. Bardon ended the year 1 v 
with gearing of 50 per cent 
against Camas’s 28 per cent. 

Analysts welcomed the deal, 
which they said had been timed 
at the bottom of the UK ag- 



Alan Shearer: Lost out two 
years, a head of retirement 

gregates cycle. The enlarged 
group will control two super- 
quarries in Leicestershire which 
environmental concerns mean 
are unlikely to be repeatable. 
That, together with rising de- 
mand after last year’s 10 per 
cent fall in volumes, should en- 
sure recent price rises are held, 
or improved on this year. 

Investment column, page 22 


GUS goes on $246m US shopping spree 



Nfeel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Lord Wolfson: Second big 
acquisition in six months 


Great Universal Stores, the 
mail order group, has con- 
solidated its position in the Am- 
erican information services 
industry with its second big deal 
in six months. 

GUS, headed by Lord Wolf- 
son, is paying $246m (£152m) 
for Direct Marketing Technol- 
ogy. an fllinais-based provider 
of direct marketing services to 
the US mail order catalogue in- 
dustry. 

The deal follows Lhe £lbn 
acquisition of Experian. an- 
other US database group in 
November, GUS’ first signifi- 
cant deal in 30 years. 

Eric Baines, deputy chairman 
of GUS, said he did not envis- 
age further acquisitions in this 


sector in the foreseeable future 
hinting instead that something 
in direct mail order was more 
likely. However, he added that 
GUS was “not looking at any- 
thing at the moment”. 

The Direct Technology deal 
represents another significant 
step for GUS as it seeks to 
establish itself as a global force 
in the rapidly growing market 
of database services. As the 
huge success of supermarket 
loyalty cards has demonstrated 
in the UK, companies which 
successfully build detailed pro- 
files of their customers can 

use the information to target 
promotions more effectively 
while growing sales and in- 
creasing loyalty. 

Direct Tech specialises in 
database marketing, list pro- 
cessing, and analytical sendees. 


It manages more than 200 
cheat databases. Last year it tar- 
geted 10 billion pieces of ad- 
vertising mail, representing 13 
per cent of all advertising mail 
distributed in the US. 

Mr Barnes said the Direct 
lech business would comple- 
ment Experian as it served the 
catalogue industry while Ex- 
perian’s strength was in finan- 
cial services such as credit 
scoring. 

Though GUS denies they 
are "big brother” operations, 
companies such as CCN, its UK 
information services compa- 
ny, and Experian have huge 
databases of customer infor- 
mation such as credit worthi- 
ness and spending habits and 
bad debt records. 

GUS is paying SZZLSm for 
the equity of Direct Tfech as well 


as repaying its debts of $23. 7m. 
Depending on its performance 
between now anq 2001 GUS 
could make further cash pay- 
ments of $52~5m. 

Mr Barnes said the deal 
formed part of the GUS strat- 
egy of building up ah informa- 
tion services business in the US 
to complement its CCN dtviskm 
in the UK He said global 
clients were increasingly seek- 
ing a “one-stop shop” for their 
database marketing needs. 

Direct Tech employs 570 and 
last year it recorded profits of 
$15ra on sales of $65m. 

GUS said that the two 
founders of Direct Itch, Tbm 
Newkirk and Scot Thomas, 
would remain. Some cost re- 
ductions might come from 
merging the marketing division 
with Experian. 


Branson jets into executive market 

Michael Harrison Class UltO Heathmw and Inimrhnl ft,;.- :»L ^ 


Richard Branson is entering the 
executive jet business in part- 
nership with one of the team who 
was to have joined the Vkgja 
chairman in his attempt bo cir- 
cumnavigate the globe by balloon. 

Virgin and the McCarthy 
Corporation, a London-based 
leisure and technology Invest- 
ment group, ace today expect- 
ed to announce the formation 
of Virgin Executive Aviation. 

The new company will be 
owned 50:50 and wfll initially 
have two executive jets based at 
Heathrow and a fleet of eight 
helicopters based at Wycombe 
Air Park in Buckinghamshire. 
It has also acquired me London 
Air Ambulance helicopter. 

The- intention is to offer an 
executive jet service- to Virgin 
Atlantic customers flying Upper 
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Class into Heathrow and 
Gatwidc and then needing to get 
elsewhere fast 

The helicopter fleet, formerly 
owned by McCarthy Corpora- 
tion but being renamed Virgin 
Helicopters, will be used to 
ferry passengers between Lon- 
don's Battersea heliport and 
Heathrow, Gatwick and Stanst- 
ed and for special charters. 

McCarthy Corporation has a 
stock market listing in Canada 
and is chaired by the brothers 
Rory and Tim McCarthy. Rory, 
who holds the world freefali 
parachute record, was to have 
flown with Mr Branson on his 
round-the-world balioon at- 
tempt bur was forced tq drop 
out at the last minute because 
of illness. 

Initial investment in Virgin 
Executive Aviation will be £lOm. 

The executive jet service will be 


launched this summer with one* 
HS 125-800 jet and one Cessna 
Citation V jet which have a cruis- 
ing speed of 410 knots. They can 
carry 8-10 passengers and will 
have enough range to fly from 
London to Moscow or Mar- 
rakech. The jets will fly in Vir- 
gin colours and have dedicated 
Virgin cabin crews. 

McCarthy Corporation has in- 
vestments ranging from the 
Smolensky chain of restaurants 
and Cafe Spice to Victoiy Cor- 
poration, a cosmetics and casual 
wear group floating bn the AIM 
Marke t shortly, and a telecoms 
company TCS. It also owns 73 per 
cent of Lindstrand Balloons. 

Rory McCarthy, chairman 
of McCarthy Corporation, said 
(he aim was to expand the busi- 
ness swiftly to exploit the rep- 
utation of Virgin’s Upper Class 
Service. I 
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Former BTR chief 

paid film bonanza 


• %b : • • 


BTR raid former chief executive 
Agn Jackson almost £im in 

1996, a year m Which he served 

as an executive director for only 
three months, the company's 
profits fdl by 13 percent, the div- 
idend was cut by 35 per cent and 
its shares underperformed the 
mtdotby more titan 20 per cent 
writes Tom Stevenson. 

The company’s annual report, 
which was sent to shareholders 
yesterday, shows a total remu- 
neration of £949,116 for Mr 

Jackson, a 40 per cent increase 
on his salary in 1995, his last year 

as chief executive of the nidus- 
tnal group. The payment in- 



cluded “s ums to discharge u 
factual obligations” at the i 
of his contract. 

A spokesman said thi 
obligations were “in connect 
with untaken long-service le 
under the state of Victoria i 
ployment legislation, toget 1 
with holiday untaken and p 
m lieu’*. Mr Jackson, an A 
tralian, has left BTR. ' 

His end-of-career honanz 
certain to provoke question 
BTR’s annual meeting oi 
May, coming at Che end n 
four-year penod in which BT 
stores have fallen from 407 j 
last night’s close of 249p. 
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‘Either the 

fundamental strength 
of the economy can 
and should lead to a 
sustainably higher . 
exchange rate, or a 
higher exchange rate 
can and will damage 
the economy's 
strength, but not both 
at the same time' 


Strong pound is just a temporary phenomenon 


T h ere a re two common and inconsistent 
views about the strong pound, and thev 
trad to be held. loudly and simultaneously 
by the very same commentators. One is that 
the fundamental vigour of the British econ- 
omy means the pound is on the up and no. 
and will climb even further once the uncer- 
tainty about the election is out of the way 
ana we have a Labour chancellor starting to 
raise interest rates. 

The other view is that the strong pound wffl 
mfiia severe dama^ on mamifarhirwtfh iduft - 

tzy and the : parts or the service sector exposed 
to mxecaatkxia] trade, just as it didin the early 
1980s and 90s. Therefore there is no urgent 
need to increase interest rates because lower 
cxports will slow growth. The inconsistency is 
in arguing that the causality can go in both ' 
directions simultaneously. Either the funda- 
mental strength of the economy can and 
should lead to a sustainably higher »»rrhQwy» 
rate, or a higher exchange rale can and wm 
damage the eco n o my ’s strength, but not both 
at the same rime. Those people who are pro- 
pounding berth points of view need lessons in 
logic, never mind economics; 

Of the two, the latter case seems the more 


Kei^thC^lrekeepinsisting.tbatBritainis 
not just booming but on a fundamentally bet- 
ter economic path. However, the evidence for 
this is far from conclusive and certainly not 
strong enough for the f jn a ncfot markets to 
have narked up sterling by 14 per cent in six 
months. More likely the strong pound is due 


to temporary factors and mil eventually end 
uphto^exj>ortsandsk>wii^<lownifieeam- 
omy. Surveys suggest export ordere are already 
weaker, even ihcngh domestic demand is still 
offsetting the impact on output 
if this s the case, the pound's strength will 
probably be a temporary phenomenon .- a 
ample reflection of the likelihood of higher 
interest rates thanks to the stage of the busi- 
ness cycle the UK, like the US. has reached. 
There’s also another reason why sterling wfl] 
probably begin to fall back again at some 
stage in the next six months; the strong pos- 
sibility of a Labour government. This is not 
because markets necessarily have anything 
to fear from Labour, but because Labour wiD 
' almost certainly try and talk down the econ- 
omy once it gets into office. Human nature 
dictates that every newcomer to a job shouts 
long and hard about the unholy mess he's 
inherited from his predecessor. Labour has 
already promised a financial audit once it 
gens into power and is unlikely to defer from 
this time-honoured habit. Unfortunately 
markets have an unnerving habit of believ- 
ing the politicians when they say that in truth 
i the economy is in a dreadful state. 

BT should clear 
its final hurdle 

YYTembley, the scene of many a sporting 
W triumph, is a fitting location for British 
Telecom’s historic shareholders' meeting to- 


day to approve its merger with MCL For the 
£125bn deal, a takeover in all but name, is 
nothing if not goad in scale. It is unlikely 
that more than a few hundred of the 23 mD- 
Ikm BT small investors will turnup this morn- 
ing, given that a yes vote is a certainty, but 
the occasion is no less momentous for the 
predictability of the outcome. 

With today’s egm over, there b only one 
significant hurdle left - US regulators. But 
despite the best efforts of AT&T to disrupt 
the process, BT would hardly have set out 
on the merger path if it wasn't given some 
kind of private assurance of success, and 
though clearance may be taking longer 
than anticipated, it must surely come. 

Assured of success as it no doubt is, BT 
has none the less found the merger a sur- 
prising^ tough proposition to seD to the City. 
Why was it necessary to buy MCI outright, 
many wondered, when the existing Concert ' 
alliance in the international business mar- 
ket seemed to be outperforming similar 1 
offerings from Sprint and AT&T? Why, they. 
alsn asked, was it necessary to pay over the 
odds to rate over MCL the biggest deal in 
UK corporate history? 

Though BT can convincingly talk of the 
£1.5bn worth of synergies and savings from 
the merger, the real truth is less palatable 
to all those institutional bean counters who 
have become used to BT s guaranteed div- 
idends. The only realistic path open to BT 
to compete frilly in the fast -growing global 
telecoms market was to take full control of 


MCI. If Messers VaHance and Bonficld 
delayed too long, a rival group would swoop 
in. The reasoning is basically defensive. BT 
has to attack the global business market 
because the alternative is to sit back and 
watch its market share in the UK steadily 
ended by the competition. 

Whai concerns shareholders, who hate 
uncertainty, is that with the creation of Con- 
cert pic, the BT they knew so well will grad- 
ually disappear. The merger is. genuinely, a 
journey into the unknown. But it is a nec- 
essary and inevitable one. 

Regan ‘bid’ looks 
doomed to fail 

W ith the Co-operative Wholesale Soci- 
ety's poor profit figures now out in the 
open, the next move in thus spell-binding saga 
must surety come from Andrew Regan. Hav- 
ing parked the Lanka Trust tanks on the Co- 
op’s lawn he must now open firc. or be forced 
into ragged retreat. 

If he does, then things could start to gel 
really interesting and all that has passed up 
to now will count only as a “phoney war* 1 . 
The two sides already have three PR advis- 
ers each and are already accusing each other 
of “black propaganda”. Imagine the high 
jinks they will perform if he goes ahead. 

We do not yet know the level if any, of 
Mr Regan's support among the Co-op's 
members which stretch from Brixham to the 


Falkland Islands, where it has a single store. 
The Co-op says it knows of no support and 
that its board members all put their hands 
up dutifully' at a meeting last week to sup- 
port (he 130-year-old movement. But we 
must assume that the 31-year-old entrepre- 
neur has some backing or he would not haw 
let his “bid” get this far. 

Word is that be may have the backing of 
10 regional societies - enough to call a spe- 
cial meeting. He may also have sympathis- 
ers at board level too. If there are rebels in 
the ranks. Mr Melmoth either does not know 
about them or isn't telling. 

But even if the boy Regan does garner 
enough support to force a special meeting 
or force the board to consider the offer, he 
looks doomed to failure. Why should the 
CWS sell some if its most profitable busi- 
nesses to a financier who>e real interest is 
not in running them but in selling them on 
at a profit? If the board is in sell some of its 
interests at all. then surely it should itself 
seek a buyer willing to pay a strategic pre- 
mium, and keep the upside Mr Regan 
wants for himself. It just doesn't make 
sense to sell to Lanica. Whatever happens, 
Mr Regan will have played a key role in the 
Co-ops history. As yesterday's poor profits 
show, the Co-op movement desperately 
needs to buck up its ideas if it is to fight its 
corner in increasingly competitive markets. 
Mr Regan may have galvanised the move- 
ment into action. The pity of it for him is be 
is unlikely to see a penny for his trouble. 


Trading 
profits at 
Co-op fall 
« 21 per cent 


e Society stacks up 
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Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

The chief executive of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society 
launched a fierce attack on An- 
drew Regan’s Lanica- Trust 
yesterday as he announced a 
sharp fall in profits at the 
business. 

Graham Melmoth, who be- 
came chief executive in No- 
vember, described Mr Regan 
as “an irrelevance’! who “does 
not stand a.bQpe"^buyi^ 
parts of th$ CWS’s npn-fqod 
businesses. < 

“It is a South Sea Bubble 
puff ... and I am not going to 
see the Co-op movement col- 
lapse into a share ramp,’’ Mr 
Melmoth said. 

He stressed, that the CWS 
currently had no businesses up 
^or sale and if some were to be 
.Sold for strategic reasons in the 
future then they would be sold 
“to ma ximis e value, not to an 
asset-stripping middleman’’. 

He admitted that the CWS 
would have to improve its per- 
formance and that the dis- 


parate parts of the movement 
would have to move closer to- 
gether. 

But be said the society had 
the backing of the 30-strong 
board and its 300 members. 
However, he said he could 
not rule out the possibility 
that Mr Regan might have 
some support from the mem- 
bership. ■ 

Whiter Douglas, secretary of 
Airtb Co-operative, which has 
one village shop between 
Falkirk and Stirling, voiced 
his support for the Cb-op yes- ; 
terday. *We 'w^uld 'folly sup- 
port the CWS andvote against 
Andrew Regan.” he said. “The 
CWS has been very supportive 
of us over the past nine or ten 
years.” 

The view from the Deeside 
Farmers Co-op was rather dif- 
ferent. “I don’t know anything 
about it,” a spokesman said. 
“We're just a farmers' buying 
group.” 

The Faiklands Islands Co- 
operative could not be con- 
tacted. 

Mr Melmoth’s comments 


IN BRIEF 

, Economic recovery firms in Japan 

Yasuo Matsushita, governor of the Bank of Japan, said the “eco- 
nomic recovery is becoming firmer” due to an increase in domestic 
.. demand, which had started to stimulate higher production and 

wages growth. “Favourable moves among demand, production 
and wages have started to work gradually, and the economic re- 
’ coveiy is becoming firmer,” he said. 

■ TYiOtf • Mr Matsushita said that, while the recent Tankan survey con- 
,t x ? \\ ’| 1 I [ W* iifenned a lack of private sector confidence about the emergence 
» U i v of a strong recovery, “we should not be too pessimistic . He raid 

the consumption tax hike was likely to have only a temporary nn- 
pact on the recovery and was unlikely to undermine the move 
. i • towards a self-sustained recovery. 

ScottishPower sells computer business 

ScottishRmer has sold the Southern Wfeter computer services busi- 
ness for £10.8m to I CL Group in the first step in a phased re- 
structure designed to release cash and improve profitability 
following the acquisition of Southern Water tost year- The safe 
agreement includes a three-year contract with CFM to provide 
mainfram e computer services to Southern Water. 

Apple doses research centre 

- Annie Computer has closed its research and development cen- 
trem Singapore, with 101 redundancies affecting researchers 
'■ aufdprogrammeTS- After these redundancies. AOTlewoiUdem- 

■ , pi™ P 873 people ia Singapore, the 

turme m Singapore is part of a move to regroup all R&D 
operations company-, hMdqinmcni.nCup.rrMO, Cab- 

fornia. 

•^Profits double at General Motors 
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It £1 0m fund for small businesses 
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came as the CWS reported 
poor profits for last year. 

Stripping out the contribu- 
tion from the Co-op bank, 
which reported its results ear- 
lier this month, trading prof- 
its were 21 per cent lower at 
£41.5 m. The retained surplus 
was halved from £3Im in 1995 
to just £14m last year. 

Mr Melmoth said a strategy 
review was under way which 
would see costs f educed and 
staff participation improved. 


He also said that the Co-op 
“divi", which has been rein- 
troduced in Northern Ireland 
and parts of Scotland, might be 
rolled out across the country. 

Though he did not earmark 
businesses that might be sold, 
he admitted that the garages 
and opticians business would 
be reviewed- It also seems 
likely that some of the engi- 
neering businesses such as a 
safety footwear manufacturer 
will be regarded as non-core. 


However, he dismissed sug- 
gestions that the food retailing 
operation, which is faring 
tough competition from the big 
supermarkets, would be sold: 
“There’s no way we can get out 
of food retailing. It’s a core 
part of the Co-op role.” 

The main reason for the 
decline in profits last year was 
a 14 per cent decline in prof- 
its at the food operation. This 
was largely due to difficult 
trading in Scotland where 


Tesco’s purchase of William 
Low is thought to have in- 
creased competition. 

Though some critics have 
said that the Co-op super- 
markets may be losing money, 
the CWS said yesterday that its 
stores were trading profitably. 
However, it is dear that some 
superstores are struggling and 
it is possible some wCU be sold. 

Profits at the specialist retail 
businesses, which indude the 
funeral directors and travel 


agency business, are 12 per 
cent up at £12. 8m. Group sales 
were Oat at £3bn. 

Mr Melmoth said his prior- 
ity was mainstream retailing 
and he would target the CWS’s 
700 food and non-food stores 
to improve their performance. 

Lanica TkusL yesterday re- 
stricted itself to a brief com- 
ment on the CWS figures. 
“Overall it makes a diabolical 
return on a huge amouDl of 
turnover.” 


BT planning £45m stake in Portugal 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

British TMecom has expanded 
its network of European 
allian ce s, yesterday announcing 
moves to buy a stake in Portu- 
gal Tblecom, the country’s main 
phone group. 

It will create an alii an qe that 
BT hopes could unlock oppor- 
tunities in the fast-growing 
Brazilian phone market, the 
largest in Latin America. The 
announcement also appeared to 
move BT closer. to an even big- 
ger goal of prizing Thlefouica of 
Spain away from its existing 


partnership with MCTs US 
rival AT&T 

The developments come as 
BT prepares to hear the out- 
come of today's extraordinary 
general meeting, at the Wem- 
bley Conference Centre, to ap- 
prove the proposed £125bn 
merger with the US long-dis- 
tance phone giant, MCI. BT ex- 
pects several hundred of its 23 
mfllionpiivate shareholders to 
attend this morning's gathering, 
which is expected to last less 
than an hour. 

The latest expansion into the • 
lucrative international business 
communications market is seen 


as well-timed and likety to re- 
inforce BTs contention that 
buying MCI is the only way to 
provide a genuinely global ser- 
vice to customers. Though the 
merger is certain to be ap- 
proved, some analysts continue 
to have reservations about the 
price BT is paying and the po- 
tential commercial benefits. 

The deal still needs approval 
from the European Coinmis- 
son, Kkety to be tittle more than 
a formality, and the US tele- 
phones watchdog, the Federal 
Communications Co mmiss ion 

(FCC). The FCC has made 
dear it will approve the merger 


only if BT and MCI can show 
that the UK phone market is as 
free as the market in the US. 

The deal with Portugal Tele- 
com involves BT taking a 1 per 
cent stake in the company for 
£45m when the 4 hfrd phase of 
its privatisation takes place lat- 
er this year. MCI will take a 
stake of 03 per cent 

Portugal Telecom will be- 
come the latest distributor of 
Concert business services, while 
BT dearly hopes it wfl! lead to 
a partnership with TeJebras, 
Brazil's leading phones group, 
with which Portugal Telecom 
has an existing alliance. BT 


Continental close 
to deal with Boeing 


Metro-Cammell wins 
£100m train order 


said the Brazilian telecommu- 
nications market was worth 
$14bn (£8.6bo). accounting for 
40 per cent of Latin America's 
total phones market. 

Separately, it emerged that 
the chairman of Portugal Tele- 
com. Francisco Murteira Nabo, 
is to hold talks next week with 
Juan Vfllalonga, head of Tele- 
fonica. The move would po- 
tentially bring BT closer to 
.clinching a deal with the Span- 
ish carrier. 

Industry sources suggested 
Telefonica could announce a 
partnership with Concert with- 
in days. 


imin 


De La 
Rue to 
cut 400 
jobs 

Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

De La Rue. one of the world's 
largest banknote printing 
groups, yesterday moved to slash 
costs in its main security' print- 
ing : arm with a restructuring 
programme involving the loss of 
a possible 400 jobs, a quarter of 
the division's workforce. 

The announcement is the 
company's latest response to in- 
creasing international compe- 
tition in the congested banknote 
and cheque-printing market, 
where profit margins have 
plunged over the past two years. 

The news provided some wel- 
come relief few long-suffering in- 
vestors who have seen the value 
of De La Rue shares halve 
since 1995 after the company 
made three profits warnings in 
15 months. The problems also 
stemmed from the £680m 
takeover of banknote paper 
maker Portals, a deal widety 
considered by analysts to be 
overpriced. Shares in the group 
recovered 293 p to 558_5p yes- 
terday, though they remain far 
off their peak of £10.50. 

The reorganisation will con- 
centrate manufacturing on 
three of De La Rue's four se- 
curity printing sites in the UK 
following its purchase of Lon- 
rho’s postage stamp printing 
business. Harrison & Sons, in 
February. Factories will move 
from combining several differ- 
ent product lines to fewer tasks. 
The group’s plant at High 
Wycombe, which De La Rue in- 
herited from Lonrho, is to be re- 
furbished while its Dunstable 
site will close. Banknote pro- 
duction will move from High 
Wycombe to Gateshead, while 
travellers’ cheque making will 
switch to High Wycombe. 

The company said the cuts 
would lake place over six 
months and would cost £15m. 
Alan Blundell, director of the 
security prim operation, said the 
move represented “decisive ac- 
tion". 

Representatives from the 
printing workers' union, the 
GPMU, are to be consulted 
about the job losses, which 
come out the security printing 
division's workforce of 1,685. 


You’re only second; 
ow ay from anywh 
in the world. 


David Usborne 

New York 

Airbus Industrie is' facing a 
further setback in the North 
American market following re- 
ports yesterday that Continen- 
tal Airlines was negotiating to 
place all its future aircraft pur- 
chase contracts .with Boeing. 

Such an agreement would fol- 
low hard on the heels of simi- 
lar exclusive purchasing deals 
signed by Boeing with big US 
carriers Della and American. 

Gordon Be thane, the chief 
executive officer of Continen- 
tal was reported yesterday to 
have asked Boeing to make the 
airline an offer on the basis of 
an exclusive deal Under it. 


Dental's fleet needs for decades. 
It is widely believed that by 


alone, both American and 
Delta won considerable dis- 
counts from the aircraft maker. 

Moreover, airline chiefs are 
increasingly interested in hav- 


ing fleets composed of aircraft 
from just one manufacturer. 
The advantages of a suujle- 
brahd fleet include simplified, 

andfhwipw, tr aining and main, 
tenance arrangements. 

It may not, however, be too 
late for Airbus to beat back Boe- 
ing on the Continental deal. The 
carrier is seeking to replace its 
fleet of 27 DC-10 jetliners with 
new medhim-capadiy aircraft. 
A first order could amount to 
as many as 40 aircraft with a 
ticket value of some $4.1bn 
(£25bn). 

Airbus has reacted furiously 
to the American and Delta 
deals, accusing Boeing of com- 
mitting unfair marketing prac- 
tices. The consortium is still 
considering- whether it can 
launch legal challenges of the 
two deals. 

Airbus has also pubBcty ques- 
. Honed American and Delta 
over the wisdom of deals that 
effectively shut off any com- 
petitive bidding for their future 
aircraft acquisitions. 


Michael Harrison 

National Express yesterday 
placed a £100m train order for 
its Gatwick Express franchise 
with GEC Alsthom’s Metxo- 
Cammell division, safeguarding 
Up to 1,800 jobs in Birmin gham. 

The order for eight luxury 
trains is one of the biggest since 
the rail industry was privatised 
and was won by MetroChmmeO 
in competition with up to 20 oth- 
er rolling stock companies. 

Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, hailed 
the news, saying: “Rail privati- 
sation has opened the way for 
new investment and better ser- 
vices. At last our railways are 
free to raise standards and pm 
the customer first." 

However, the Save our Rail- 
ways pressure groap, which has 
campaigned against rail pri- 
vatisation, said that investment 
in new trains was lagging far be- 
hind that achieved under the old 
British Rail and it described the 
fleet replacement plans of the 


privatised rail industry as “de- 
risory”. 

Tbe new trams will start to en- 
ter service in December 1998 
and will cut the journey time 
from London Victoria to 
Gatwick from 30 to 25 minutes. 
There will be three standards of 
travel - executive, first and 
standard. “We aim to make 
the on-board service more like 
an airline experience than a tra- 
ditional train journey,” said the 
Gatwick Express managing di- 
rector, Mac Mackintosh. 

Gatwick Express will lease the 
trains direct from GEC Al- 
stbom over a 12-year period. 
GEC Abthom wfll design, build 
and maintain them. The exten- 
sion of Gatwick Express's fran- 
chise from seven to 15 years was 
contingent upon it placing the 
order for new rolling stock. 

Other train orders in the 
pipeline are a £250m order 
due from Cross Country Trains 

and an order worth up to £650m 
for tilting trains for tbe West 
Coast- Mainline. 
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ABF needs beefing up with a buy 


I nterest in Associated British Foods 
was ignited last month when it un- 
loaded its Irish supermarket chains 


loaded its Irish supermarket chains 
on Tesco for £630m. 

The proceeds mean ABF is set to 
end the year with a cash mountain of 
some £1 -5bn, which it indicated could 
be geared up to give a war chest of twice 
that sum. 

It is sot years since executive chair- 
man Garry Weston spent £880m buy- 
ing British Sugar, but he is dearly 
indicating that he is in the mood for 
another big acquisition. 

Already big in businesses malting use 
of basic agricultural products - wheat, 
sugar, edible oils, speoality fats and the 
like - Mr Weston says he wants some- 
thing which adds value up the chain 
without getting too dose to the cut- 
throat competition from supermarkets. 
He freely admits that the spedality 
chemicals businesses recently put up for 
sale by Unilever would fit the bill per- 
fectly. 

National Starch, for instance, a 
world leader in many of its areas of spe- 
ciality chemicals, food ingredients, ad- 
hesives and resins would probably 
cany a price tag of around £3bn. 

National’s profits, put at around 
£25 Om for last year, would transform 
the group. But with bids having gone 
in last week, competition will be intense 
and Mr Weston has not made his rep- 
utation by overpaying. - 
Meanwhile, the trends in the exist- 
ing business have been deeply unin- 
spiring in the latest six months to 
March. Pre-tax profits crept ahead Bra 
to £201m. and even adding back the 
film hit from currency, the underly- 
ing growth of 8 per cent was hardly ex- 
citing. 

British Sugar took a £6m hit from 
changes to the green pound, leaving 
profits £3m lower at £84m. Results from 
the animal feeds operation, which vies 
with DaJgety for leadership of the UK 
market, sank by a quarter, hammered 
fy the collateral effects of mad cow dis- 
ease on the British herd and animal 
feed imports made cheaper by the 
strong pound. 

But perhaps the most disappointing 
performance from the core domestic 
businesses came from Allied Bak- 
eries, where after two years of im- 
provement, the bread wars have 
returned. 

The price recovery of 1995 ap- 
peared to stall last year under thetwm 
onslaught of a consolidated private sec- 
tor and a renewed attack from super- 
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So with Henderson Crosthwaite 
looking for flat full-year profits of 
£430m,- after a £30m or so currency bit, 
the shares at 508Jp, down 13p, are on 
a forward multiple of 16 and in need 
of that big deal to pep them up. Hold. 


Bardon and Camas 
fit like a glove 


T he excellent geographical fit be- 
tween Bardon and meant 
yesterday’s merger to create Ag- 
gregate Industries was a deal waiting 
to happen. It makes abundant finan- 
cial seme, attested to by the movements 
in the two quarrying companies’ share 
prices. Bardon, which thanks to its un- 
relieved ACT is being used as the ef- 
fective acquisition vehicle, rose 3p to 
415p, with Camas 85p high er at 92_5p. 

In the US, Camas is strong in the 
mid -West while Bardon ’s heartland is 
in the mid-Atlantic states and Massa- 
chusetts. At home, where analysts be- 
lieve the market for aggregates is 
finally bottoming out Camas's strength 
in tbe South-west and Midlands is com- 
plemented by Bardon’s Scottish and 


northern operations. ProfltabQiiy in ag- 
gregates is determined by volume, 
pridng and costs, so rising demand, the 
prospect of last year’s price rises be- 
ing held or even bettered, and a re- 
duction of £10m in combined 
overheads means the deal should be 
handsomely eanungs-enhancmg.tlie 
collapse of the Government's road 
budding programme, and the failure 
of the Private Finance Initiative to plug 

the gap, has dealt the industry a heavy 

blow, but what is not spent on new 
roads must inevitably go into mainte- 
nance. Environmental concerns, mean- 
ing new super quarries such as the two 
in Leicestershire the ^roup will control 
will not get approval in the future, au- 
gur well for pricing. 

In addition, analysts thinir the com- 
bined group has taken the pick of the 
two management teams to create a teal 
force in the fast consolidating aggre- 
gates industry. On the baas of forecast 
profits of about £3 2m for each com- 
pany, the combined group is expected 
to make about. £65m in operating 
profit- Add in £10m cost savings and 
factor in a tax rate of only about 28 per 
cent thanks to Bardon’s unrelieved 
ACT and Aggregate should make 
around 4 Jp of earnings per share this 


year. On the basis of Bardon’s share 
price that means the enlarged group 
currently trades on a prospective 
price/eamings ratio of only 10 com- 
pared with a sector average multiple ' 
of about 12- With the prospect of one 
of the larger players stepping m to grab 
a share of the action before the mar- 
riage is consummated, that is an un- 
warranted discount: Either share is 
good value. 


£145m sale 


Full steam ahead 
at Jarvis 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


A D foe ippiises at Jaivis, foe con- 
struction group turned facilities 
manager, have been on the 
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A Xmanager, have been on the 
positive side since it announced the ac- 
quisition erf one of the privatised rail- 
way maintenance companies last year. 
As a result, the shares, up another 14p 
to 23&5p yesterday, have come dose 
to quadropiing since May and are near 
their all-time high. The latest surge 
came cm a “warning” from the company 
that latest results would “substantially 
exceed” analysts’ forecasts. 

The figures win be complicated by 
the decision to move to a March year- 
end, but they will still show that Jarvis 
continues to be on something of arcdL 
The maintenance business, now called 
Jarvis Facilities, is winning even more 
business from the railways than ex- 
pected. That means redundancy 
charges, signalled at £4An last year, are 
more likely to be £2.6m for the latest 
15-month period. Although a further 
charge of £lm may be defooed into the 
current year, it is dear that the main- 
tenance side has found work for more 
than 100 people it was otherwise ex- 
pecting to lose, leaving a net loss of 
around 200 jobs. On top of the bread- 
and-butter work from Rafltrack in its 
core northern area, originally worth 
£353m up to 2001, the business is pick- 


Hansod took another step in its 
strategy of focusing on its core 
building materials operations 
yesterday, selling its electrical 
division to a CINVen-backed 

management buyout for £l45m. 

The deal, one of tbe first since 
Hanson demerged its chemicals, 
energy and tobacco operations 
■ in a four-way break-op last 
year, follows a £78m American 
acquisition last month which 
made Hanson one the US’s 
largest concrete pipe producers. 

Following the buyout, Han- 
son Electrical will rename itself 
Electriiun. The business, which 
contributed about 6 per cent of 
Hanson’s operating profits last 
year is one of the leading sup- 
pliers of electrical wiring ac- 
cessories and circuit protection 
products both for hew build res- 
idential and commercial build- 


ings and for use in repairs and 
maintenance. _ _ 

Hugh Langmuir, a director of 
QNVen, said: “Electrium is a 
high-quality business which has 
considerable growth opportu- 
nities available to it gjvec the 
strength of its brands and rep- 
utation for excellence. We are 
delighted to be providing the 
funds for tbe acquisition. 

Hedri urn's products indude 
switches and sockets, sold un- 
der the Crabtree, Vblex and 
Marbo brands, minia ture cir- 
cuit-breakers and household 
electrical cords. It employs 
3,000 people in six UK manu- 
facturing operations and plants 
in France, Dubai and Malaysia. 

Cioven, itself a management 
buyout from the British Coal 
Pension Fund in October 1995, 
will be tbe majority sharehold- 
er in Electrium, winch was built 
up by Hanson as a result of a 
string of acquisitions over the 


Mirror Group boss, 73, 
to seek re-election 




ing up work out of its region. 
So Jarvis Facilities, acquired 1 


Dividends per share (pence) ail . a .75 X . as . 


Net cash 


market own-label products. The latter, 
selling at 29n a lorn 12 months ago, are 


selling at 29p a loaf 12 months ago, are 
now down to 25p, where Mr Weston 
says neither he nor the retailer makes 


Even the harvest from ABFs cash 
pile has been poor, dropping from 
£22m to £28 no after a disappointing per- 
formance from one of the group's four 
fond managers. They are now picking 
up less business from the group. 
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So Jarvis Facilities, acquired far a net 
investment of £19m, could chip in op- 
erating profits before redundancies of 
£14.7m m just over nine months with 
Jarvis. But tbe good news does not end 
there. The switch in “old” Jarvis from 
straightforward contracting to more 
turnkey work has seen it pick up busi- 
ness like building the Colfax School in 
Dorset, which will bring together the 
construction business, the training 
arm and the facilities management side 
in a deal that could be worth £100m 
over 30 years. A £3m car park for foe 
Medway Health Trust is another 
example. These sort of projects should 
mean fatter margins ana a steadier in- 
come stream. Together, yesterday’s 
news should be good for another 
£4 on profits, leaving an annualised 
figure of £14.6m for last year, rising to 
£27m. So on a forward p/fe of 17, &0mg 
to 11, the shares are reasonable value. 


Terry Macatlster 


Sir Robert Clark, the 73-year- 
oldchairman of Mirror Group, 
will seek re-election at the 
newspaper group's annual 
meeting next month after a 
proposed shake-up in the com- 
pany’s articles of association. 

until now two special clauses 
in the Mirror Group’s articles 
of association have allowed the 
group to sidestep clauses in foe 
Companies Act requiring di- 
rectors to retire by rotation 
and seek re-election at every 
agm after the age of 70. 

But Paul Vickers, Mirror 
Group company secretary, said 
shareholders at foe agm would 
be asked to approve changes 
which would “dean up” the ar- 
tkles in line with general busi- 
ness practice: 


He added: “We are aware 
that the exemptions in foe ar- 
ticles had became unfashi onable 
in the light of the Cadbury and 
Greenbury reports. So we are 
proposng changes that will re- 
quire many directors to stand 
for re-election” 

Sir Robert wfll ask for a 12- 
month extension standing 
alongside several other directors 
induding David Montgomery, 
chief executive, and Mr Vickers 
himself. 

Tbe company secretary said 
that the changes were being pro- 
posed by the company, rather 
than being foe subject of out- 
side pressure. 

One newspaper report sug- 
gested there was investor con- 
cern about Sir Robert’s age but 
Mr Vickers said that he had not 
been contacted by any share- 


holders on this or other aspects 
of corporate governance. Mir- 
ror Group's largest shareholder, 
PDFM, is understood to be un- 
concerned about Sir Robert's 


Mr Montgomery saw his total 
salary induding bonus and pen- 
sion rise to £581.000 in 1996. His 
basic salary of £375,000 com- 
pared with £291000 the year be- 
fore. But a share award in 1995 
would have brought the com- 
parative figure to £328,000. 

Kelvin Mackenzie, managing 
director of Mirror Television, 
saw his total package rise from 
£265,000 to £362,000. 

Mr Vickers said executives 
had been given increases last 
year to bring them into line with 
directors in media companies of 
a similar size. 




IN Brief 

Alien warns about current trading 


Arlen, foe electrical accessories group, lifted pre-tax profits 14 
per cent to £4.6m, but warned about current trading. Earnings 


per share were up from 3.9p to 43p.The final dividend is 0. 
making a full-year dividend of (0.7p). However, Grevi 


making a full-year dividend of l-2p (0.7p). However, Greville 
Howard, chairman, said trading for the first quarter was down 
on last year both in volume and margins. 


Hard cheese 
for jobs as 
Avonmore bids 


Appleyard dose to making sales 


Appleyard is in advanced stages of negotiation over foe sale of 
four car dealerships, as part of a plan to raise £8m~from dispos- 
als this year. Mike Williamson, chairman and chief executive, said 
foe moves were aimed at improving profitability in the passen- 
ger car division by focusing cm the core profitable sites. The changes 
will reduce foe number of fran chis es operated by the passenger 
car division to 23 sites from 37. 


Chris Hughes 


Barrasford expands in central London 


Dealings in shares in Barrasford Holdings were suspended on the 
Alternative Investment Market while it finalises the purchase of 
eight freehold residential buildings in London's Queen’s Gale Ter- 
race for £L3.5m, induding a deposit of £1. 75m. Barrasford said it 
was examining ways of financing the balance of the consideration. 


Wardle Storeys bullish on prospects 


Warrile Storeys, maker of plastic sheets, reported flat half-year 
pre-tax profits of £4-82m. The interim dividend, however, rises 
from 6p to 6 .5j>. Brian Ifcylor, chief executive, said foe seasonal 
balance of business at newly acquired Eurovin3 had constrained 
the figures. Mr Tfaylor expected sustained medium -term growth 
in operating profit, earnings and dividends, and said the group 
still aimed to use some of its £2Qm of cash to make acquisitions. 


The challenge of the Year 

from the Machine of the Year 


Olive profits up 25 per cent 


Full-year 


profits at Olive Property jumped 25 per cent to 
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acquisitions would continue to be sought, although suitable op- 
portunities were scarce. 


Shares in Waterfood Foods, 
Ireland's biggest cheese maker, 
jumped lOp to 105p yesterday 
after rivals Avonmore Foods 
confirmed its bid for the com- 
pany to create foe UK and Ire- 
land's leading milk producer. 
However, the move only served 
to heighten fears of job cuts at 
the combined group. 

Avonmore, which saw its 
shares rise 15p to 220p, is of- 
fering one shares for every two 
m Waterford and claimed foe 
bid was not hostile. Waterford's 
board and the farmers’ co-op- 
erative which owns 68 per cent 
of the group said they were 
studying the proposal and 
would respond in due course. 
The bid needs the support of 75 
per cent of the shareholders to 
succeed. The merged group 
would be called Avonmore Wa- 
terfood and have a turnover of 
Ir£2i)bp and pre-tax profits in 
the region of Ir£71Jm. 

Both companies have an 
almost identical range of busi- 
nesses including the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese, liquid 
milk, animal feeds and fertilis- 


ers. Analysts say the merged 
group would benefit from sub- 
stantial economies of scale and 
cost-cutting. 

“They are a superb fit. There 
are tremendous cross syner- 
gies in their operations.*' said 
Liam Igoe, an analyst at Good- 
body, the Dublin stockbrokers. 

However, there has been 
speculation that 800 jobs may 
go in post-merger rationalisa- 
tion after Avonmore said it 
would seek to cut costs in a glut- 
ted global milk market 


The feeling here is one of/.-, 
concern,” said Tony Mansfield,*-/ 1 
senior Amalgamated Transport 
and General Workers Union 
(ATGWU) official. 

“There is a throwaway remark 
in the middle of all this analyst- 


speak on foe merger that cost 
savings of up to £Ir20m could 


savings of up to JUr20m could 
be made due to rationalisation 
of overlapping facilities. That 
obviously means dosing down 
areas.” 

Avonmore has offered an 


extra 3.25p a gjallon on the 
price of milk to farmers if the 


Britannia Group in the red 


price of milk to farmers if the 
offer is successful, and Mr 
Mansfield believes job losses 
will pay for it. 
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Britannia Group reported pre-tax losses of £ 1.2m last year, com- 
pared^ withprofits of £713,000 previously. Tbxnover was down from 
£49 m to £39J8m. Christopher Powell, chairman, said the group 
was reading satisfactorily and the outlook was encouraging. 


Company Results 


Proudfoot stumbles 
deeper into the red 
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Proudfoot, the troubled man- 
agement consultancy formerly 
chaired by Lord Stevens, 
slumped deqjer into the red last 
year as a result of the decision 
to sefl foe Crosby education 
i tutorial business. 

A £37 Mm loss on the disposal 
inere^ed foe group’s losses 
from £1.9m to £33 2m for the 
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from £1.9m to £33 2m for the 
year to December and the com- 
pany warned there was little 
likelihood of an improvement 
thB year. Even so, the shares 
gamed 1.5p to 135pyesterdav. 

Malcolm Hughes, chief ex- 
Mutive, said that, after several 
difficult years, “we continue 
foe process of rebuilding fo e 
business to reclaim our position 


nil 


- 


acquisition in 1982 ot Umar/ 
Ever Ready. Vblex was added 
in 1991, followed ty Scholl, 
which joined foe group in 19W 
in an agreed hid. 

CiNVen manages around 
£lbn on behalf of three clients, 
British Coal Pension Funds, 
Railway Pension Schemes and 
Barclays Bank Pension Funds. 

It recently completed its first in- 
dependent fund raising of 
£3 00m, which forms a private 
equity fund dedicated to in- 
vestments in the UK- and 
Europe. 

Pre-tax profits last year at. . 
Electrium were £13.4m struck - 
from sales of £144. 7m. Justy> 
over two-thirds of turnover is in ' ■ 
the UK with foe balance going 
to France, the Middle East and 
Asia. At home, the It is a big 
supplier to electrical wholesal- 
ing groups. 


fa 


tinue in the role as chairman, w-'? ■' 


as one of the world's leading 
consulting organisations”. 
There would be no dividend 
payments until the group’s 
financial position stabilised. 

Tbmovcr slid from £81 2m to 
£56.6m. More than a third of the 
drop in consulting revenues re- 
sulted from the closure of local 
operations in South-east Asia, 
Mexico and Sjiain. But Mr 
Hughes said “a significant pro- 
portion" of the balance arose 
from disappointing perfor- 
mances in foe US and Germany, 
which are normally higher fee 
and higher-margin markets. 

Operating margins were 
foised to 10 per cent last year.* 
nut management attention will " } 
J»e directed towards mcrcasinn 
them towards 15 per cent. 
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Share spotlight 





Utilities, once seen as the big 
casualties of a potential 
Labour government, remain 
the stock market flavour of th i s 
election month. 

As equities drifted, unsettled 
by Friday’s New York slump, 
many of the did privatised 
groups turned in encouraging 
performances with leading in- 
vestment houses con tinuing 
to point to their attractions. 

'The general view is that 
windfall tax worries have been 
exaggerated, the regulatory 
climate is unlikely to deterio- 
rate and dividend growth 
should be assured. 

The English generators, 
National Bower and FbmrGeo, 
have been charged up since 
John Major’s come-to-the- 
polls invitation. N3* 498-5p 
when the election was called, 
climbed 9Jp to 535p; PG rose 
10-5p to 63SL5p from 623.5p. 
Over the same period Footae 
has lost more than 170 points. 

Nat West Securities once 


again drew attention to NP; 
Morgan Stanley, the US in- 
vestment house, was another 
esaolling NP”s virtues, saying 
the generator was well-posi- 
tioned for growth. 

The US group also look a 
shine to National Grid, up 5p 
at222p. Energy, erne of the for- 
mer Hanson constituents, also 
found favour with Morgan, 
gaining 7Sp to 495 JSp. It is in 
the running to buy the New 
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Other utilities higher included 
Thames Water, np 25p at 
677p, and ScottisUPiower, 4.5p 
at 381p. 

Southern Electric, the last 
survivor of the 1990 regional 
electricity seD-off, rose &5p to 
428 -5p. Inevitably stories its 
days of independence will not 
last much longer are going the 
rounds. But it is just possible 
that if there is a change of gov- 
ernment Southern wffl defy the 
odds and continue to go it 
alone. 


BG had another strong ses- 
sion, gaining 4p to 185-5p, 
highest since it split from Cei>- 
tnca. The market is reading the 
delay in its confrontation with 
Ofgas as a sign it should enjoy 
a favourable outcome; there is 
also persistent, if unlikely, 
speculation of takeover inter- 
est with, as usual, umdentified 

overseas players said to be in- 
terested. 

BT fell 3_5p to 438p- Share- 
holders meet today to approve 
the merger with MCL the US 
group. The proposed deal has 

prompted Socidld Gfndrale 
Strauss Thmbull to produce 
some telephone number prof- 
its. For the year ended last 
month its is looking for 


£3J5bn; this year the forecast 
isJEOm and oen year SocGen 
is shooting fOT £5.75bn. The se- 
curities house believes the 
shares are a boy and points to 
the possibility that many UK 
institutions are likely to be 
“substantially underweight” 
once the merger is completed. 

Footsie ended 19 points 
lower at 4351.7. In early trad- 
ing it was off 37.8. The inter- 
est rate cloud continues to 
hover threateningly with in- 
creases an both sides of the 
Atlantic regarded as foregone 
conclusions. 

• The decline was accentuated 
by dividend payments remov- 
ing almost 7 points from the 
calculation. Shed fell 33 5p to 


1 . 026 p although going ex-div- 
idend cost 2S.l3p. 

General Electric Co firmed 
to 37Dp- The electronics giant 
is still trying to get involved in 
the Thomson-CSF sell-off in 
France and could be bolding 
talks with the Lockheed Mar- 
tin group. 

Health shares bad a down- 
beat session. Shield Diagnos- 
tic, despite another impressive 
statement, fell 30p to 607-5p. 
Erik Horonaess, with Abbott 
Diagnostics, has become a di- 
rector and new stockbroker 
UBS is hosting institutional 
meetings this week. Celltech 
lost lOp to 560. ShyePbarma, 
reflecting investment presen- 
tations, rose 8p to 83p and ML 
Laboratories’ king decline was 
arrested with a 15p gain to 
192.5p. 

Zeneca fell 17p to 1.834p 
with ABN Amro Hoare Gov- 
ett adopting a negative stance; 
the same securities house also 
hit Next, the fashion retailer. 


Its sell advice lowered the 
shares IGp to &2Up. 

JN Nichols, the Vimto soft 

drink group, fizzed another 9p 
higher to 206.5p. The shares 
have risen 2Dp in three trading 
days. 

Raise, the building group, 
moved ahead another Up to 
19p. Trading was again active 
with Seaq putting volume at 4.6 
million snares. The gossip, 
which has lifted the shares 
2.75p in two trading sessions, 
ranges from a hostile bid to a 
big disposal. 

The JBardon merger with ri- 
val rwmws was welcomed with 
Bar don up 3p at 434_5p and 
Camas 9J5p higher at 93.5p. 

Queens borough, the leisure 

group, shaded to 33p. There 

are worries its expansion plans 
will force a rights issue. But 
such talk seems wide of the 
mark. Stockbroker Collins 
Stewart expects profits this 
vear to move to £4.2m from 
£3.22m. 


iZJ Jarvis, the building and 
railway maintenance group, 
jumped 15JSp to 240p; the 
shares were 4.75p two years 
ago. Latest excitement 
stemmed from Jarvis report- 
ing profits would top market 
hopes. Its stockbroker, Feel 
Hunt, promptly lifted Its esti- 
mates. For the period to the 
end of last month it trait 
from £10.1 m to £ 14.6m and 
this year from £21m to £27m. 

Results should be an- 
nounced in June; there couM 
be an acquisition before then. 

□ Stories resurfaced Nigel 
Wray plans to pump Notting- 
ham Forest into one of his 
quoted vehicles - Carlisle or 
printer Thomas Potts. 
Carlisle, a property shell, 
held at lOJp; Potts eased to 
13.25p. The market believes 
Potts has a deal lined up 
which will involve a placing. 
Bat it is not convinced it trill 
shoot for Forest 
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The exchange rate is right 
so let’s all go on holiday 


I 


s there such a thing as a single 
’‘right" exchange rate, or does 
.the right rate range over time? 
The spur to this question comes, of 
course, from the performance of 
sterling in recent weeks, and in par- 
ticular the fact that it is back in its 
old ERM range. 

The popular wisdom at the time 
of ERM membership was that 
sterling had gone in at too high a 
rate. That was certainly what the 
Bundesbank thought, though the 
Bank of England believed that the 
rale of the pound against the Eu- 
ropean currencies was acceptable 
- it was the rate against the dollar, 
then around £1.90, that was not. 

The subsequent decline in ster- 
ling. it is now widely accepted, laid 
the basis for the economic recov- 
er}’. It would seem to follow that the 
old rate must have been wrong. 
Now that the pound is back in its 
ERM band f though towards the 
bottom of it) the present rate must 
presumably be wrong, too. 

That is the conventional wisdom 
and. if it is right, then glum times 
are ahead. The market is presum- 
ably making a mistake and the 
pound will come back down. But 
this may take some time, particu- 
larly since it will be buoyed up in 
coming months by two things: the 
strong dollar and the high interest 
rates required to curb over-rapid 
domestic growth. We are not going 
to get sterling back down quickly 
unless there is extreme incompe- 
tence by the incoming govern- 
ment, which would be an even less 
satisfactory outcome than suffering 
the costs of an overvalued pound. 

Suppose, on the other hand, 
that the key problem was not the 
ERM exchange rate as such but a 
combination of the over-high in- 
terest rates that ERM membership 
imposed and too high a dollar 
rate. Then the outlook could be al- 
together more benign - particularly 
if one looks at the impact that the 
surge in the Deutschmark had on 
the German economy two years 
ago. The effect of that was to 
force a radical rethinking by Ger- 
man exporters on how to cut then- 
costs. As a result German manu- 
facturing productivity rose by dose 
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If conventional 
wisdom is right 
then glum times 
are ahead. The 
market is 
presumably 
making a mistake 
and the pound 
will come back 
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may take time 


to one-third over a four-year peri- 
od. There has been a cost, for most 
German employers shed labour and 
that is one of the reasons why 
German unemployment is cur- 
rently so high. But the adverse im- 
pact of such a squeeze would be 
much less marked in the UK for at 
least three reasons. 

First, the currency-induced 
squeeze would come at a quite dif- 
ferent stage of the economic cycle: 
boom rather than slump. As a re- 
sult, labour shed by manufacturing 
has a much better chance of being 
reabsorbed by the service sector. For 
anyone caught up in this process, it 
is a difficult and painful business. 
But at least it is better that people 
should lose their jobs at a time when 
there is a good chance tharthey can 


be re -employed elsewhere, rather 
than (as in Germany) where there 
are fewer such options. 

Second, we know from past ex- 
perience that the UKeooDocny, un- 
like the German one, is very good 
at creating service-sector jobs. It is 
creating a lot at the moment; in fact 
one of the worries is that it is cre- 
ating too many for the labour sup- 
ply, hence the sharp rise in service 
sector wage rates over the past four 
or five months. 

Finally, unlike Germany at any 
time since reunification, the UK' is 
not in current account deficit at the 
moment, and while all past bistoiy 
should make UK-econo ray watch- 
ers twitchy about the balance of 
payments, there seems to be no 
pressing reason to be concerned 
about the payments' implications of 
a strongish pound. 

So not only is the UK cyclically 
better-placed to cope with an over- 
strong currency, but it is also struc- 
turally better-placed to do so. 

lb say all this is not to defead an 
unreasonable exchange rate: it is 
simply to say that a somewhat 
stronger pound may do less dam- 
age tnan the pessimists currently 
suggest Insofar as it has the long- 
term effect of boosting exporters’ 
productivity there is even a bonus. 

If that is right it is encouraging, 
for it suggests that, within broad 
margins, there are several “right” 
rales for a currency. Maybe the ex- 
perience of wildly fluctuating rates 
particularly through the 1970s and 
early 1980s has trained commerce 
and industry to live with uncertainty. 
But there is the bigger question 
which concerns whether “right” 
exchange rates vary over time. 

The conventional benchmark for 
assessing the appropriate value of 
currencies is purchasing power par- 
ity, but currencies can depart from 
their PPP for long periods, perhaps 
up to a decade, maybe longer. For 
the best part of a decade the dol- 
lar has been undervalued, and it suf- 
fered bouts of undervaluation 
during the 1970s. Go back, howev- 
er, to the immediate post-war pe- 
riod and it was dearly overvalued. 
For the yen, and to some extent the 
mark, the reverse has been true! 


It is now al least plausible that 
the long secular decline of the dol- 
lar against the yen and the mark is 
past, and that it will tend over the 
next 30 yearn to be a strongish cur- 
rency. Demography, technology, 
structural changes in trade patterns 
and so on might account for this. 

You can extend the argument to 
sterling, for the UK also has a sig- 
nificantly less adverse demographic 
pattern that the “strong currency 
countries” of Germany and Japan. 
If this is right, we now would be at 
an important turning-point in cur- 
rency trends, with die dollar and the 
pound (assuming it is not aban- 
doned for the euro) becoming 
gradually stronger over the next 3D 
years and the yen and the mark (if 
it is not dumped, too, for the euro) 
becoming progressively weaker. 
The “right” rates will change over 
time, just as they have in the past 
- but in a different direction. 

But. whatever happens to the 
long-term trends, there is an ar- 
gument that in the short term the 
right rate varies: it varies with the- 
economic cycle. While the cyde ex- 
ists and while countries are at dif- 
ferent stages of the cycle, it Is 
helpful to have a bit of exchange 
rate flexibility to pump things up or 
damp them down. 

So sterling could have been at too 
high a rate in 1992, yet stSl be at 
an appropriate rate now. It is a sim- 
ple point: currency movements, far 
from being a malign shock imposed 
by evil speculators,. are a natural 
buffer, along with interest rates, 
helping iron out economic fluctu- 
ations. 

Seen this way, sterling’s strength 
is helpful and not just because 
cheaper imports are helping hold 
down inflation: the rate is appro- 
priate for the economy as a whole, 
even if it makes life difficult far 
manufacturing exporters. 

Let’s hope so. One thing is sure: 
whether or not the rate is right or 
wrong is academic, for with one ex- 
ception there is not a blind thing 
we can do about it. The exception? 
Well, we can enjoy holidays on the 
Continent now that prices are, in 
sterling terms, back to an accept- 
able leveL Hurry while stocks last. 


squeeze 


Where do those guys at Lloyd’s of 
London get their optimism from? 
Hot on the heels of l aunching the 
unlaunchable Equitas reinsurance 
project, Lhne Street has set its 
sights on squeezing cash out of 
convicted BCQ fraudster Abbas 
GokaL 

A writ has been issued from 
Lloyd’s financial recovery unit 
(aka law firm D&b, Luptos & AI- 
sop) against the Pakistani 
shipowner who was found guilty 
early this month of a $L2bn scam. 

Gokal, who apparently owes a 
mere £90J)00 to Lloyd’s, was an 
investor m the market for more, 
than 20 years. He was on a range 
of indicates such as 206, 209, 

S10 and 601, all of which are ef- 
fectively wound-up, in run-off. ■ 

Gokal was an enthusiastic, if 
relatively unsuccessful, investor in 
Lloyd’s but he was not so keen on 
using the market for insuring his 
own Gulf Shipping business. He 
apparently found Lloyd’s too 
tough on daims and chose in- 
stead to place his risks with other 
players such as the American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

Even the Lloyd’s spokesman 
admitted it might not be the easi- 
est of tasks. But the insurance 
market is determined to ensure 
that any hidden assets in the 
Gokal estate are sniffed out. 

“I have no doubt we will pursue 
the matter to its natural conclu- 
sion,” said the spokesman. 

Lloyd’s was not willing to say 
where the writ was served; one 
wonders whether it was HMP 
Brixton, Gokal's home for the 
past few months. Unsentenced, 
Gokal has yet to hear where his' 
long-term home might be. 

Tom Peters is widely credited as 
inventing the management guru 
industry with his best-selling book 
In Search of Excellence. But a new. 
biography suggests the best thing 
he raven ted was himse lf. 

The $lOQ,O0O-a-day consultant 
likes to present himself as a kind . . 
of corporate rock and roll star, a 
renegade his former employer, 
McKinsey & Co, found too hot to . 
handle. But despite the title. Cor- 
porate Man to Corporate Skunk, 
Stuart Cramer’s biography, sug- - 
gests the real Mr Peters is a 
rather more traditional type. 


i j uiivAv** . 

cash out of Gokal 
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Abbas Gokal: an enthusiastic but unsuccessful m 


It notes that the graduate of 
two of the United otates’s most 
reputable universities — Stanford 
and CorneD - had served in Viet- 
nam with the US Navy. This was 
at a time when other rebels were 
protesting pbout the war. And he 
went on to Writ directly for the 
US Government before finding 
his true management guru calling. 

The book also trawls through 
the inevitable details about how 
most of the companies extolled by 
Mr Peters hit trouble. Hie man- 
agement consultant hims elf gives 
a typically gung-ho response to 
such concerns:”//! Search of Excel- 
lence’s eight principles have sur- 
vived intact - just the companies 
haven’t." 

Mr Peters, who urges executives 
to take in world literature, would 
no doubt welcome the appear- 
ance of a new tome from that 
worthy bunch, the Industrial Soci- 
ety. wrapped in a suitably blood- ' 
red cover, David Whyte’s The 
Heart Aroused is subtitled “Poetry 
and die Preservation of the Soul 
at Work”. 

Mr Whyte believes that b a bet- 
ter understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Our inner, more creative 
selves can help build better per- 
formance at work”. 


Apparently he is helping clients 
as varied as Kodak, Boeing and . 
Arthur Andersen to use verse i/jfr 
developing an understanding of” 
change. What next? That famous : 
French poet, Eric Cantona, giving: 
management consultancy courses 
at Old TVafford'.' 

Whatever you might say about _■ 
traffic wardens, the}’ are at least • 
wholly indiscriminate - they can . ; 
ruin anyone's day. Peter Tom. 
chief executive of Bardon, was at 
the offices of his company's spin _ 
doctors, Financial Dynamics, yes- 
terday, celebrating the merger 
with rival Camas. He had every 
reason to feel pleased with him- 
self - he’d beaten his opposite 
number, Alan Shearer, to the top 
slot in the combined venture. Ag- 
gregate Industries, and seen his - 

rugby team, Bath, trounce his 
new chairman's favoured XV. 
Leicester, at the weekend. Out- ~ 
side the office, though, poetic jt#;; 
lice was going about its 
blindfolded business as two of the 
Mel's finest gave their attention 
to a handsome Range Rover on a 
yellow line - inconspicuous num- 
ber plate: TOM 45. Amazing how 
those merger costs mount up. 

Terry Macalister 


Foreign Exchange Rates 

Sterling 
Country 


US 

Canada 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

£§r 

Bekjum 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Ireland 

Norway 

Span 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Ausraka- 

Hong Kong 


NewZsiand 1 
Satrf Araba 
Singapore 


Spot 

1 IDOflftl 

3 months 

Dollar 

Spot 

1 month 

3monfa 

D-Mark 

Spot 

16227 

7-S 

24-21 




05803 

22686 61-56 

170-182 

CDjB 

29-28 

82-80 

QBtO 

27964 70-63 

207-196 


33-31 

9996 

10000 

64047 232-211 

675-641 

37959 

110104 

322-312 

33632 

z»aa 2&42 

71-94 

1694.1 

255-335 

735-835 

983056 

20501 

99-85 

296-280 


54-53 

157-155 


14302 24-20 

7266 


11-12 

36-38 

Q5TS 

57612 

15-10 

42-35 


7-5 

20-17 

206029 

10649 250-190 

710600 


99-79 

296-247 

38081 

31435 85-77 

246-232 

rrjS 

39-37 

121-16 

U242 

10913 

5-1 

156 


5-4 

11-9 


TL300 280-210 

790670 


5025 

TS-69 

40409 

2353VCB-139 

01 -03 


a»03 

170-250 

B4J4S8 

12378 220-160 

840630 


41-B 

62-10i 

44268 

23829 93-84 

Z7J-260 


49-46 

145-139 

08521 

20624 

2-4 

14-4 


60 

14-6 

07447 

12575 67-26 

184-128 


2-0 

2-7 

44969 

40713 

04) 

00 


27-30 

8005 

W553 

23447 2S-33 

74-86 


22-24 

65-67 

08385 

60858 

00 

00 

37505 

1-4 

5-9 

21763 

23391 

00 

00 

14415 

24-19 

7065 

08365 


Other Spot Rates 


Country 

Argentina 
Austna 
BtauSI 
Chna 

Ghana 
Greece 
Intfa 
Kuwait 

Forward raws quoted high to lew are at a dtacaunt-. subtract from spot rate 
Rate quoted taw to high are at a premium add to spot rate 

‘Dollar rates quoted as reciprocate. 

For the latest foreign exchange rates cal 0891 123 3033. 

Calls cost SOp per minute. 


Storing 

Doflar 

Country 

Staffing 

Doter 

16229 

09999 

Ngota 


Hsrwnq 

196802 

T2J2B4 

Oman 


03850 

17203 

10599 

Pakistan 


400799 

134660 

82965 

Rtfpplnes 


283840 

5569 

34009 

Portugal 


172.170 

83591 

5601 

Qatar 

58072 

3646 

3082.18 

60000 

Russia 


574100 

440022 

27100 

South Africa 


44590 

56.639 

358450 

Taiwan 


776400 

04837 

03042 

UAE 

|r* 

36730 


Interest Rates 

UK GOTnany 

Base £00% Discount 

France Lombard 

tatervotfen 3fi% Canada 

Italy Prme 

Decourt 79% Dacount 


US Japan 

290% Mm &?S% Dtscouit 090% 

450% Dbcount 500% Batatas 

Fed Finds 525% Dteoount 29)% 

475% Spain Central 300% 

500% t+Oay Repo 575% Switzerland 

Discount 100% 


Adiwices 

270% 

Discount 

325% 

Repo. (Are) 

46% 

Lombard 

4125% 

Bond Yields ..now 
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Country 

9*r yWd« 

10»f 

J*rid% 

Country 

*r yta*4* 

lOjr 

ytaid% 

UK 

70% 

734 

725% 

7.68 

NMmMUK 

437 

325% 

584 

US 

6^3% 

834 

525% 

097 

Spain 

790% 

308 

795% 

693 

Japwi • 

550% 

156 

230% 

230 

su 

B Zfh 

7.18 

37y% 

7.71 

Austrak* 

iao% 

755 

' 5.75% 

830 

ao% 

459 

025% 

305 

Germany 

80% 

439 

8.0% 

593 

Sweden 

130% 

535 

650% 

7.15 

France 

4.79% 

434 

550% 

530 

ECU OAT 

30% 
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550% 
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Tourist Rates 

£ Buys 

AtBtrafe(Dotes) 30060 

AiatnalSchlings) laosoo 

Belgium (Francs) 55.8500 

Cenadapttors) 22050 

Cypfuspowtos) 0 8040 

DenmarkfKKrar) 100800 

Hatand(Gufcterel 30330 

Ftoteretptafcs) 11700 


£ Buys 

Frencamancs} 9 -0900 
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Financial Times information as tfie most 
mqiortant UK business information provider” 
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FACING: The Rat season moves up a gear with the start of the Craven meeting at Newmarket 

Baked Alaska ready for Nell Gwyn 


RACING’S FUTURES MARKET 


GREG WOOD 


Trainers in Newmarket and be- 
yond wflj have bounded out of 
bed even earlier than lrenai 
this morning, and not just be- 
cause the unseasonaliy warm 
weather means that, for the first 
time in living memory, the 
Ifedey M3e in AprO mi gh t ac- 
tiSnly be a fairly pleasant place 
to be. The Craven meeting, 
the first of a new campaign at 
the epicentre of British Flat rac- 
ing, opens this afternoon , and 
anyone with a dozen horses to 
look after can still fantasiy 
about Classic winners, betting 
coups and championships to 
come. In other words, fora few 
hours at least, this small Suffolk 
town wiD be the world capital 
of self-delusion. 

At every turn on the track, 
there will be a tr ainer predict- 

J NEWMARKET 

PRAIRIE FALCON, a short- 
second to Single Empire aver 
[at Kempton recently, will bold 
css advantage over some of 10 - 
rivais and should go dose. 
% General is a danger. 

□ 

MONAASSCB. most i mpr ess i ve 
i beating Oh Nellie by ihree- 
ers of a length in a stakes race 
this trip at Kemp ton on his 
>earance, can successfully step 
doss. Cayman Kai may pose 
lost problems. 


mg peat things for his string - 
“the nicest bunch of three- 
year-oJds Tve ever had" etc. etc. 

. —but the bitter truth is that they 

. have little mote idea than the 
rest of ns how the season will 
progress. As a result, this is 
rarely a meeting which offers 
more than a handful of betting 
opportunies, but then with 
three maidens and just a single 
handicap on today’s seven-race 
card, most punters null swiftly 
work this out for themselves. ' 

Even the traditional Graven 
pursuit of attempting to find a 
Guineas winner before it wins 
its trial is ever more difficult, 
since the success of the Godol- 
phin operation, which sends 
its candidates to Newmarket 
without a. prep race, leaves 
much of the cycle of trials look- 
ing rather meaningless. The 
Nell Gwyn Stakes, for instance, 
the feature race on today’s 


IHYPERION’SI 



3.18c ELEGANT WARNING, who 
looked a fiDy with a future when 
beating Open Crest by five lengths 
in a listed race over sa furlongs at 
Doncaster in October, will be hard 
to beat. Ob Nellie lodes the danger. 


HYPERION 

2j 05 Prairie Falcon 4.15 Damaway 

235 MONAASSIB (nap) 445 Wee Dram 

310 Elegant Warning (nb) 530 Party Ro man ce ■ 

345 Poteen 

GOING: Good STALLS; GTft 7f- stands site; res-hrflkta. DBAWADVAVEAGR None. 
_■ Bight-hand course wHb lm2f straight. 

Si Conrec M SW of town on A1304. Bob Qnk from Cambridge and Nt wum l m stations. 
ADMISSION: rjubii.S ( J G lo Grandstand & Paddock £ 1 0 (1 0 lo &- 

year-okfo£5V, Family Endome S3. CARPARK: MembosSl; remainder bee. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: H Cedi — 58 wfanera than 337 nmnen 
Rives a success rana aT 24-5% and a profit lo ai] lend stake of £21 50; J Goodea — 41 
Trtnrers, 337 nmnen, 14.;r*fc, -S72.17; KBannoa — 38 winners, 433 nmnen, 8.1396, 
-£227.00: B Hills — 3S winners, 246 nmnen, 11.496, -SHKL20. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS; Pat Eddery — SB winners, 477 rides, B0.8H, -£35.65; L Det- 
tori — 00 winners, 406 rides. 1 4.2%. -SI 7a 1 4; W RSwfaban— 44 winners. 306 rfcfcro, 
14.496, +18.17: JBeld— 34 whmera, 330 ikloa. 10.3%, -i33.!9. 

BUNKERED FIRST TDCB: Not Forgotten (visaed] (2.05), Bine Goblin (4.45). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Ur Ifcto* Parke* 1235) has been sera 21 3 m&styJBeny 
bwn Codurbam, Lanes: Camidea (336) so* 204 mflmlgB Pafltng bom Y stmlu w ui ; 8 
Glam; Plan For Profit (4.4ft) sent 200 mites by M Jotmswn from MkkDebKn, N Yorks. 

fO-«cl APfBLMAiDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6000 added B«BB 
1 3YO lm 4f Penalty Value £4464 HgSfil 

1 ASSURB) GMBLE (Kter A HawO C EklBki 9 0 _ B Doyt* 4 — 

2 6 FUSHlAUOr FLOOD 01) (Behan) flood aoodSteclsflCDajer 90 Jsm*7- 

3 50-6 NDTRHlfl0nEN(U5A)(ro0*hrtTM : K Dadoy 8 V47 

4 060- ■WHWMI^MwpnqiPwwmtlafllPwwrpqn MMr^.» + 7K 

5 35-2 PRAHE FALCON iig (la)r Hamstrt B Hfc 9 0 ; MMil78 

6 SAIAHAH(KMxAAa)RCharimnBO__Lnj ..V MUdwyB— 

7 2- SmgT CgTSTAL (Lucam Qticoj H Cud 9 KMkeSSQ 

8 AimMnB*«EBmpHjPaapi*4*mS9: — ittsfclB — 

» 00- BBQUEroflOUaECi57}(llanfe)«RDdro89 ; PUuriy{7)*58 

a 0 * 

BEITWfc 153 Prarta FMcoo, 9-4 Street GeawM, 7-3 ata*. 7-1 Aetna Ttara, 131 Areaed 
Gantts, 16-1 Hot Fmffittm, 25-1 Fettampt Mkrioa, 33-1 others •• 

1998: Shapes 3 9 0 PW today 7-2 1H CecD 10 nn 

form omne 

STREET GQIERAL a son of dual Darty hero Generous out of thnAJtegpd mate ttoml Street, 
to therefore a brother to Genetuaa p winner at a rrdte and three-quartos for Haniy Candy 
last year). Not many of Hairy Cecffs rtmriOT 0^ « 20-1, erpaoeny « Ytenomti but 
tNs was the ease with Street General when ha had httonfrsart l a m won to October - 
aikuetraw Seattle An was 4-1 mod beM but flntatied In pie rock - and he shaped wttt 
jHaiea m tttaNng a lengh second to Mantfak. He represents Oaol in preference to two 
' other entries. Preble Ftfcon, from me Barry mis yard successful Mtt Nee Reputation »' 
1994, trtshed a 10- longh fifth of 15 behind Entrepreneur at Hampton In Aueot en the 
last of 0« JinenNe auempm. This halMjcoihar to the; usaM Water Boatman mb Inched 
out by Single Empire at the same rack on Easter Monday and Is toe dwteusdan^r-Rogar 
Chariton's newcomer Sriaraaft, a son of Sadlert Hfofc, to a half-brother to Shapes |M» 
was maWrg his debut when winning ths tost year), white the Last Tycoon IBy Autumn Ibne 
could go well- S e l e ct fcM g STREET GENERAL 

| 0 ogl ABERNANT STAKES (CLASS A) (Ustod Race) KS^5E3 
£16350 added 6f Penalty vatiic f3A657 

1 051300- RAHBUNG BEAR (191) (ty Lkhael I*) M Bfer«MKl498 

2 12Q450- CAWIAMIW<25«raqANVWRtMn»496 

3 03200-2 EASY DOLLAR {24) OTIBnarGutfifUfla&Bfiy 592 —ArajaBlOB 

4 20122-1 IOIAASS»OTmWHflO«n«Ual«MtoEIX»«»692 _D O TOocio6o« 3 114 

5 1202P4- SnMPARAMSE09»m{B»hr&iB»B8dHoidMCa»a»i492 — MJtobafteTllg 

6 10044 2 CAHt*im(lB}TOfl®nblAneAssoctele5)BRs*ng791 — - J22*L 51 H 

7 4030*3- ITT NB4XJY PAWES (2*41 Uosepl HsW J Ojry 4 B 13 — -_KDirtayB 9? 

8 313155- VWDW0ODRlMB?C17to|CD)Cri3»eR«{*KRHanr*Ti4811_Da»O>toa411D 

-9dMkn0~ 

BETOMG: 5-2 19— nt 7-2 Ciynm Kai, M Cwraoffa, 11-2 Eny OoBar, 8-1 MUMWd Howar, 
9-1 RaodSing Bear, 10-1 toy tteto^r Pates, 15-1 Syh— Pvatoo* 

1996c Pwton For Ufa 3 8 5 Pat E&tay 11-4 (G la— 1 13 on 


HYPERION 

SL20 PndweU 4D0 Denver Bay 

255 Strong Prondse 435 NormarangB 

agO Good Vibes 530 Chief Mouse 

GOING: Good tr. Finn (waumng). .. , , . 

■ Lett-hand oalinpInR wtch sdO fences. LfplnD nav ui oT ^ Oyd. 

■ i^uiwi L IniN nfuwn off A48R. Boo Hole Own Chdwnham 

MnrdSi^nuniom. UK* 1 yeara, 181; Courage Enrioaure SS. CAR PARE: Free 

^ ,6J * 

nnmnad — ISwinnera, <1 nnmQa.ai.i%,-4J»-ro. 

■ LEADING 16 ddn, 

BUNKERED WEST TIM E: Lawec Ar™tro»* (tMI. SOrtr Thy— CUth 

■ BB 5 ^iSsSS 5 ^ 

G M Moore thnn R Vorfa. 

men MmE GROUP HURDLE (CLtt*S 8) £7^00 added 

2«20 2m 4f Pwwtty vt* 1 ® W^ 434 ^ ‘ 

3 51-3501 KAWKlASStiaiGWHsdlinfflJS^^g— 


ii-jETsSSsr-waiKK 


card, may feature eight 1,000 
Guineas enfrants among rts 10- 
strong field, but not the ones 
most ptmiers are interested in, 
such as Sleepytime and Moon- 
light Paradise. 

In any case, the Nell Gwyn 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Monaasstb 
(Newmarket 235) 

NB: Friendship 

(Cheltenham 330) 

has raraty been a paiticulariy re- 
liable signpost to the Guineas, 
and cynics might-feel that the 
two fifes without an enuy in the 
Classic, Connemara and Open 
Credit, are thus a certainty for 
the dual forecast. Given the’ gen- 
eral mood of optimism at the 
-meeting, however, h seems fair- 
er to concentrate on those run- 
ners who were felt worthy of a 

345: POTEEN, half a length second 
to Medaaly in the Group One Rac- 
ing Post Thspby over a mDe ai Don- 
caster last October, has much less 
to do here and, ahhongh the (hop 
back lo 7Tmay not be entirely in hi 
favour, it will be a big disappoint- 
ment if be hub to collect Za-Im 
should f ollow Ja m home. 
CHELTENHAM 

228: PRIDWELL is far superior to 
his two rivals, having finished sec- 
ond to Bimsey in the Grade One 
Ainuee Hurdle last Time. However, 
he will be ai short odds lor a boTse 
who is sometimes reluctant to start 


Guineas entiy. several of whom 
are bobbiaggendy in the calmer 

waters of the ante-post market. 
Elegant Warning is 25-1 for the 
fillies’ Classic, while four other 
runners. Baked Alaska, Dame 
Laura. Oh Nellie and Reunion 
are 40-1 or longer. 

Only Baked Alaska, howev- 
er, can point to an unblemished 
record, since her sole outing as 
a juvenile ended in victory over 
today's course at odds of 33-1. 

“We’re going into unknown 
territory but I’m very pleased 
with her,” Alec Stewart, Baked 
Alaska’s trainer, said yesterday. 
“She’s a very lazy filly at home, 
and always has been, hence 
when she won she was 33-1. but 
we Ye very hopeful and she’s 
looking exceptionally welL 
“She’s not like Ghariba [win- 
ner of the Nell Gwyn for Stew- 
art in 1 98SJ. who always showed 
an enormous amount at home, 

235: This is the ideal trip for 
STRONG PROMISE, who perhaps 
should have set as&ta^er pace when 
second la Martha’s Son at Aintrce 
Ia9 time. Viking Flagship, beaten 3'/ 
lengths there, has a chance of re- 
vealing places on 31b better terms. 
His oonqneior in this race last year, 
Gales Cavalier, was disappointing 
over hurdles Iasi time. 

QUO 

320 GOOD VIBES, sometimes ooi- 
paced cmst 2m. should relish this trip 
and stiff track and can hold anoth- 
er progressive type in Friendship. 


so I can’t be confident until Fvc 
seen heron the track, but I cer- 
tainly think she'll run wclL” 
Grven Stewart's proven abil- 
ity to get his horses ready first 
time up, Baked Alaska (next 
best 3.10) is worth chancing this 
afternoon, though a more reli- 
able conveyance for some loose 
change may be CARRANITA 
(nap 2.35) in the Abernam 
Stakes. One to watch carefully, 
meanwhile, is Poteen, runner- 
up in last season's Racing Post 
uophy on only his second start, 
who will prepare for the 2,000 
Guineas m the three -year-olds’ 
conditions event (3.45). 

While the Flat season moves 
up through the gears, the jumps 
cam paign is running out of gas, 
though today's card at Chel- 
tenham does include at least 
one event, . the Silver Trophy 
Chase, worth setting the video 
Tor. Strong Promise (2J>5), a 

Newmarket -235 

Horn C H L T 

Hnnmrti 2 1 94 5-211-4 

CwwilM 7-2 7-2 *1 103 

agjii M . M 7 1 »a 

EwrIWto 133 81 Si 7-1 

VtowndHnw U2 7-1 M SI 
INiWWBra: 11-1 m 11- 1 10-1 

MylMoWPwf. 1H H» M-l 91 
Ifel X4. W l*-l 

C - Co* H - Man HU- Iststos. I- te 


beaten favourite at both the 
Cheltenham and Aintree Fes- 
tivals, should recoup some of 
those losses, though with Gales 
Cavalier and VUdng Flagship 
both gening weight horn Geoff 
Hubbard's chaser, nothing can 
be taken for granted. 

The season's last big steeple- 
chase but one, the Scottish Na- 
tional at Ayr this Saturday, 
should also be quite a specta- 
cle, with Act The Wag. a swift- 
ly improving eight-year-old, 
declared a probable runner 
yesterday. Buckboard Bounce, 
fourth in the Grand National. 
Lo Stregone and Belmont King 
are other possible runners, but 
Mudahim, the Irish Grand Na- 
tional winner, was withdrawn at 
yesterday's five-day stage . “He's 
done quite enough this season 
to warrant a nice long holiday,” 
a spokeswoman for Jenny Pit- 
man’s yard said. 

Cheltenham - 330 

tkmm C H * T 

Rterilrta 10030 31 >1 7-2 

StoBfttWB 5-1 H a 

a an 5-i _ si_ &-i_M 

HMM»Un» *1 11 2 132 51 

aoodJMn M .7-1 _74_7-l 

SwhMkUri M. 71 U-2 7-1 

attotoCtoi 10-1 m 9-1 MM 

M M— V& m . u-i io-i 

BWWlAtf 15-1 14-1 MU 14-1 

Eacrivwaflh toe ott. tons 2.2 3 

C - CM K-toton M. L- tatori&T-T^ 


Scottish National Hantfica 

te n . ejfsfi CorM.l 

a afflg g ic jjrttoiMg 7^1 

Cab On Tartet il ta M ftewfa .t ftaSR; W 

MatwBeB - AC vVMiam ,llsii r 1_ 

Oudro oart Dom o o >G Ricna wh'li aJoi 1M_ 

Kgjg>jK Bgj|| 1 Q.J 

MwM| :h J MannavlOstGib . icm 

Stetw 9t» ph— I v :G McConn 1 0 m34>i Wj 

Act The WM jt Todnufoei'RaUiai 131 


Chase (4m If 

7-1 7-1 

9-1 8-1.. 


BdcI4W||mI 


tiNTOtossaS gli t » 14 -1 

L ajjWwflW g i 4-i 

'P Ntchoth. l1«?ib' U-l 


JM 

34-1 1?1 

_Mfe3l Mil_. 
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MOfMASSO totoMBd a'Ytomcmti may toct AupaA writ a neck defeat in a Loud race aa 
MmUi and haff-iengoi second to D8rfn( Flame a Redear and bo scored n good siytoa: 
Hampton on Easier Monday- Conantoo has won In eacri o( the Ara preuous seasons end 
14 tmes In bL She was baser than ever last jeer, witfi » cron es at Beverley. Thnk, Yori: 
and an the Ju||r Course - three of them Usrod events- Etyn Pafangs mare wi be torajtfiter 
tor hertnrsMndTa-halWangihWfeawch second to Russian Muse werEasar.Raiabltog Beer 
won three tanas tn 1996. Ms best display being when deleting Hew Golf Rose a tongt) 
in the Ooup Three King Geoqa Sta*Be at the Ug Goodwood roeetk« but was beamn mo 
end a na« le>«hs rco thW behmd Canam on the Jtoy Course rwt tmw - Easy Dolar so* 
enth of 11 - and wes imaaoed ai both subsequent sans. Cayman Kai tadded a role In 
Group One compvy m hto ttaoo races after wmng the Free Hantocap (7!) ■ the meeting 
litot tune ip last tsm. He scored nece at the mkwnum as a two^eer-old and should be (4- 
fsctrve ovwtoda/ssk, Easy Dollar, fourth to Passion For ute in this a year affx tries again 
after a good nm when beaten a couple of lengths 6y martial lerader Ro^l Apptauae at Don- 
caster on hto ream but he has not been suxeesU wee 1S66. S elec t ion: MONAASSIB 

|q ini NELL GWYN STAKES (CLASS A ) (Group 3) mgg 
I \ £30000 added 3YDflHtes7f £151188 

1 1- BAKED ALASKA (179) {Q fOedenSuO) A SaneriB 9 MRnMsS 94 

2 104- CABSUUrDANCBta92)<Ten9la«RAMuaB9 S5rad»5 96 

3 11402- C0MNBWUpSQ(DrAHtoxMCDqer89 IIWU7106 

4 212202- DAAE LAURA (215) ^ tAJ McrreaV H Mntom89 T«Aa2 10S 

5 2311- E2ERMTWMMNG{171J{C}Pp&n9Btt89 HMS9JQ9 

6 2- wretULSCHOlAfl CZ34) KMB)J EUHBC8 89 RCoctoml 83 

7 21- MSS8ANCB«{lflmn(ILCftMtoGUeagg89 L Dettori B 92 

8 1114-2 «NBUE|UBA)P9miM i Ua)NaiaBar89 MB AtoyBlO* 

9 212- opa CRBOT (17D n &LCiean Oto HoUogO H Csci 8 9 >MaU 9 7 

10 13- 8BMM(2OGH0ctoe1boBitf<Mdltoto«UIIJttaB RH0h4 66 

-lOdacM- 

EEnMC 1H Ba^tototoatot 7-2 OIMa Opan CredR, U-2 Daat Urn. 9-1 Cmama, 

19-1 Caai*y Da*a^ 19-1 Mm Saocena, Btoad Atotoa, Marian, 29-1 heparito 9dMlv 
li9 fc l W 9 g av389DHire>o»20-lWGraraB911ian~- 
FOMNOflDE " 

EUBANT WAIUMG shotod not lacK lor tonees and can codkm last October Doncaster 
superiothy «tor Open Cntt, vtooni she tranced by Am lengths aftw strtMng fwm over toe 
on tod^s ba c k m a d Ala i l m Taseboavlnnef atm fartongs here on her stn^e start to 
date at October whan she got home by a length tent Was Sancene Iwho was rnataig her 
debut and am a t M s s -tocgth Un^eM wwwsr on her only other start). Oh H«a». runner of 
ttcee recas a Woodbina ai 1906. the last over ms (finance, led to the furtong poto when 
beaten three pens of a length by the b& - year-tori Monaasb under a 7Tb-ctener at Hamp- 
ton (60 on her Brttlab detxri and should be suited by the return to ths even. Connemara' 
dd wel at two. wtoring herfta no tocaabtobre a lotith to the Queen Maqr and she wound 
up wbh a nack second to Csnrira Lake to toe Group Three Mobcomb Staxae at Goodwood. 
However, thoae races were oer the mtofenan and. having finWted imptaoed on bar sola 
anompt as tot she ntltfit souggie to stay. - - fsbstlnac ELEGANT WARNING 

jo 4 c| NGK SPARK PLUGS STAKES (CLASS C) £7,500 gBEaa 
added 3YD 7f PtonaHy VUuc £4,789 BBgBa 

1 12- K^(HSIM(ire(D|(MVeatoALCtcnm91 ME*toiy4110 

2 1- SUGABRJOrpM) Ws DWb^d NTrtdwS 1 KDwtayS 68 

3 SI- 2MM(U99toNHnNIMBin88tt91 RWsl 93 

4 CHURCHBlSSHnO«r(BdadJ^»BtanBll XMm3 - 

5 STACE RACE IRM CjgBri CC^ar 811 1 L Duttari? - 

BETTI UK 4-4 Meaiv 9-42»4«. 10-1 Soprtoot, 16-1 Spaca Itoca, 50-1 CbartoWStwdovr 
199S: no caaeipandng race 

FORMGUDE 

POTEEN, a 2^X)0 Gutoara hopa, las been s>*ng vrel at home and a potoad for a wtonmg 
return. Luca Cumsnft US-bred gat home narrtrty at Haydoch m October on Ms wtroduc- 
don end tobhed home and hosed m the Recmg Post Ttophy orty to be nm wit of R dose by 
Medaad. wno tnasarad Tam by half a lengpv SogarfootworiBt *<yr last Wy on Ms tsut- 
tng but ze-ba looks the one roost l&e^ to busbe up tne cekicbon. Za-toi took a 23-runner 
NawtiurymakfentvacouplDoflen0hsfromSoMetStar(a9COierntotomelwNhlastmon- 
tffe easy Doncasotr winner Fly To the Stare third. The son of Green Desert hes also been 
gringwefionlhesdopsandmaybenthaGutoaasline-up. Sofectkxc F>0TEEN 


FWJCETS FOR MRA SHCWERS TROPHY CHASE tvOto ( 

^!r^J(OASSA)(&ate2)£30D00«MBdanaf£lS340 .?*T. I 

1 214152 SIRONG PROHSE (11} |Q OF? (E A Fitted) S FUtard 6 11 7 NMStaono 

2 232230 BSiESCAWiUER(U15Cn}(Stoi9tFtac««0Gwrtfc9U4_ — — jtDmody 

3 2-24133 WMt RAGSHP (llj (C} ritaedi Foods LsiwecB D Mchcbon 10 11 4 RJataron 

4 U0-03PP cajtCUUHD[345prrorUa^DBi»crel9110- D J BordwA 

-4decfored- 

BEnWG:4« Sbong Rrwotoe, M VMeg FtapUp, l« Calae Cmate, ISM Ctotlc laH 
1998: Gdes CBwier 8 11 4 M Dwyer 7-1 © GandtoW 3 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Bchard Ounwoody cornmtoed ttnsetf to C w l e e CavwOer, at a tune- when Dawd Mcnolson 
was undecided whether to run VBdng negih fo. soihetocteyaranggnants may « be to 
pMApiScanoe. In case, STRONG PROMISE is preferred after Ms t*xnmMe!Sng sac- 
ond to Martha's Son. on vMch occasion VBvig Fta^hfo was 3% torghs aoHL Strone Promse 
had the worst of the argument when they contested the Queen Mother Champion Chase 
previously. aUhoutfi Ms Murder at tna tow last had naroh to do with that. StB. Vlfong Ras- 
sMp Kept on gwn e to tP be toed to Martha's Son at Cheltenham after stumbling on toe final 
bend. GMas Cavtftor cannot be nfed out wuh cortdenca, even reter telng o win In Ms sti 
previous starts tow term, CeUo LeM b out of Ms depth. C ela eC o n: STRONG PROMISE 

EBFTIAnONAL HUNT NCWICE HANDICAP HURDLE 1- CA\j 
1-q^fUf FWAL (CLASS A) fGrade a £2&000 2m 4f £3&2QO 

1 0-12151 SFRMa BALE f43J n (M Qatti, B &d, P May, MMoorrtC Shawood 6 1112 J Osborne 

2 112321 G00DVKStia}g>E'Shn4eriTEiae«y5UU LWjw 

3 1-3411 RBOB>EM>(S8)a’Ber«tolendl*WBtMrtNHwdnvi5ll7 MA Ttecw U 

4 60U2F BWIftSr 1M 09 atoP SMfoflP water 6114 Athneoa 

5 6-12311 UMEAMrStR0Mt38)n6LPm>GMcCcul7113 DFortt® V 

6 45O12P.SCym , IHnC|ll}(D)0ttmftEM)eatWiraMsJP»nan511l Dle*9B 

T C0OPU SIRDAIffEtlBF W [Peter RW^SRR owb 6 ID 4 OtTSstere 

8 340513 8HHM AF® BLUES PtolMsF’eW&effCrt RBudlsr7103 SMdMi 

g 54RJ21 SEABROOKIAD H5)CSadHX*Parswa M\Wdson6100 WNaratno 

-adeeteed- 

MMnun *eUt UX Bua teidapae»«:SaetiBiklJd 9st 8fo. 

BEITMto B-l fMendaldp, 9-2 SBverlfome, 04 FMte tee. 6-1 flood Vfoea, 7-1 Stenek lad, 
m Ms «d.5|etag BNe, SM. lease Anretoog, 34-1 Rbyton Aad Bbas 
1998: MB OplfeM 6 9 11 R Atown 9-1 © fbhofccrt 10 »i 
FORMGUDE 

SEABROOK UD coped wefi wflh tost pound at Ha«n01an last DHte. He had earlier ron m 
a Leieaeter cpmMlertor tob series to wten he vres sewn end a halt lan0hs adnlt of Priand- 
•hb whoteedomwalsrce,wn«sngatWAnd9orBndSandown.butan«r21Aworeeln. 
Seebrook Lad neo been a credRaoie fourth behind Agaoners. Mtfny Mom and Banon Warn 
at UnroSter December when loolang more bectavertl than those three. Fantasy Line gs* 
toe unowaon of uem* bast to the mud. whip lanca Araretong ccuU abo do sath more 

are In the Bound- Good Vtoae has been dorng wee over shorter trips, but he Is a son rf 
/rang m) 40 could be dWeutt to ben over tne estra hsiMwle. Ha ■ feared along wfth SB- 
lerThyne. tln l mUrrn- SEABROOK 1AD 


nnrcl ALEX SCOTT MADEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6000 added 3YO 
colts and gakfinfe 7f Penattv Value £4 jS59 

1 44 BEY0mCAtaUI)W(|USA}Uq|BF)Wacu9PrBns8U IRNC4 

2 0- BROAD IWER (USA) (223) PlfeMn*nNlfeM3wn)E Distop B 11. O OTOoBohoe |3> 9 

3 0- CHAKRA (32B){EtKGha( LlD S Dow S 11 Mflobatsll 

4 4- DWQWRKVCJS7) (Ss Detd WBai K CGOl S 11 K Mae 10 

5 2- RJDICMLSUnBIACV £174) (W i Greriey) J Pjassf 8 11 MEddwy7 

6 KOHSKMiMTOmnadlMSHiABBll W R Ssinb u te 12 

7 022-5 MOONSNBCR<USA) (UMBaonGvonllmanvGVWatxBll H Hto 5 

B 5 HEBAL1MMBI (USA) (194) Ms R E Sato M Smite 8 11 KtMeyl 

9 SAM STWE (USA) (Stem IktemoS J GcEden 8 11 L Dettori 8 

10 3- SHWAF (IGA} PS25 CFtmfar AI ItfekExru J IXricp 8 13 R«sB 

11 0 S0UttSDMC19}(IFKBBE)MM811 MMteiS 

12 352- WASP RANGBI (USA) 095) OnBphsrW^V PCdeflll TQtoaa2 

-12dMteed- 

CTtMD —> 3-1 5tewrf. 7-1 MtoStotw. B-l Bi)ond fi a toMtoMto ctol Surety. 
Noentofocr, 10-1 Koto, Wasp Ras&r, 12-1 Rsgsl TlMider, 16-1 Broad Rfvec, 20-1 others 
1996c Otoeeel 3 9 0 L Deten 7-2 U GoedBtU 11 rei 

\rn eel EQUITY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS HAMHCAP (CLASS O 
£7500 added 3Y0 7f Penalty Value £5409 


1 . 316- RBMMB098) (0) ®r Thomas FteTffxv J Dirtcp 9 7 XDeriey 9 

2 23454 BUE GOBLto (USAJ 05HBF) (Sheih IforansiHfl L Criran 9 4 L Dettori 18 B 

3 13SB4 SiaCR0ffit(UEA)07)[RESroeaiPaBnto^|Bm93 IReMll 

4 201120- SHARP HAT 0BO)UCSiMh|RHnvn 91 RlfoDesfl 

5 860- SHALAAL (USA) 0S6) (UriTOuu AI IteXurS E Dufop 8 13 DCTDsaBbM (3)12 

8 120- PASSRORA 057) MsItenGHM (Susai Abbott temgn i Dutap 8 ll_CDoflhldl 

7 0626-1 SHARE DEUCHT (24)0)} MLR Maui B His BID M IBs 10 

8 234- SBFl» 007) MtoTO Corner! NtaisinB 9 _DHetetolB 

9 543- finEATCnD05B|(SaeedSi4aOUSfoute88 XfHoolS 

10 522- TOPtttra (302) (N P Bowing M Temp*.-* 8 8 HHteyffi20 

U 34321- ABTMCX05B)(DGCtoteWMe87 MEWlayA 

12 064-1 WEE DRAM (20) (Btacrasbuy StUtO fl tenon B 7 Dm OHM 7 

13 006- AUAAOK)tt|USA){2UJ(AIAfeJBKmtareqhelJfe4re86 AMcfiktecB 

14 42^224 TtANH)RPIIOnr(32}(PllltaotelfooingFterBgip)MAflns6>l86_ — IWcnerS 

16.. 130- SMART BOY (263) [KRHSUtei Allred Shah) P CUfe B 5 T<k*w3 

18 3535- StJMMBlQlBN (MS] (tartar AESMtaSS3 AOtofclA 

17 33000 SARATOGA RED (USA) (32) (BP) 0MoreMWO&»man81 Bans OGamaB 2 

38 WOO WHR3Bt(USA)07)Wa)FAtat)UM8O RHMso(S)13 

19. 0123- MWLRUC I— 0 058)1 ttte) Jtete 7 ID IQteelS 

20 05600 lM»niAD07)(aeaitnc6Sofoo(enteahnbdlJJentoB7lO — NCaUeU 

Mhtiun aetffo Tst 10bi True Imflcap ve^c linden's lad 7^f 9b 

BE1TBK: M StersDsB^t, 8-1 Stooe Ptoov, 9-1 Hob Wes Orem IOI Bfoe GebBn, Meat 

CbH. Joit Mek, Step HX, 12-1 PsMMora, Pte fir Profit, Royal BoddM. SMbN, SkRta. 
14-1 ReMag, Srswt Bojr, 16-1 Tbpotari, 201 o6ters 
1986: 6ky Done 3 8 4 P Ittnon 1*-1 (M Torrpkrs) 13 ran 

[con ] MUSEUM MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6000 added 3VD 
lm 2f Penalty Value £4*854 

1 O BBMUMIOOAfZBS) (Eddy Gfirmadltnta)C total) 90 80q«sl4 

2 60 FABLED UGHT 057) (Motes Racn^G Wags 9 D JtMs5 

3 RNALSIAGE (RE Sro^er) POateaibam 90 J Ran 13 

4 8 GARUM (2501 IBto Doruyw) J Dunlop 90 .TQi*wl7 

5 8R0UCH0(USA)tKAbdUb)ROteUi90 KDodeylB 

6 O nm Hli. (USA) (2StiaadHtaad<>eMbklen1MsjCeci90 — PM Eddery 7 

7 MOKIQR(EUfcamO*HrickpiHCsct90 XMeoB 

8 3- NAIUIALEKKr08Q)(ltoUebdy9idBHfe9O RMs3 

9 O NBHOL HFTY 008) Ok%d BadacM AI TompUB 9 0 DBetHS 

ID 0655- PADAIK 085) (SSteteS Minnas 90 £ Cedar 2 

11 44324- PAHtr ROMANCE <UEA) 03U (Afadi**i All B IMuy 90 1 Stack ID 

12 O PURST 058) 91 tomeo) M Ssxse 9 0 LDamrilB 

13 45 RECOUtSE(USA)0Sq(KAb(UialHCeci9O WtoaoU 1 

14 SMDIAfMMAtifflerUCUrenBO O unreal 

15 SWSTREAMAtehews (taring aid fbenriRGuea 90 GDuStUB ! 


04- PAHtr ROMANCE gSA) 093) (Atxttel A1>1 B FtMuy 90 1 Stack 10 

O PURtST 058) £R Ban®.! M Sffirie 9 0 LDamrilB 

45 RECOURSE (USA) 09Q (KAIxUlal H Cbd 90 WRyaol2 

SHADIAte dtf A(9 NOT L Curan 9 0 O unreal 

SUCTEAH owe* fttelng rod tecngR6uea90 GOuSeMS 


16 4 HKMY RESPECTED (25) (Gontn Usmm A BaAey 8 9 DW^KS 

17 KEBIESTnai)CnHCEWi&e(fcy)JFanshme89 DHwrisooA 

18 W)0f CAMBgT|AEQppenha na|RO ctlBn89 .TSyrekell 

BEnvttSd.ModteMNataMEMt.llGPHtyllaiawe.OlMStatLGarado.PDriM.lOlIQM- 
ftriteM^Rroana, 13-1 totted U04, in Groreko, awRana, 16-lHtfty Ftapeaed, 201 oUwrt 
1998c Dody 3 9 0 ta Edday 8-1 (H Cecd) 18 ran 


rTnril LARKSHRL ENGB4EETBNG GOLDEN MILLER HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS C) £7,000 added 3m 2f 110yds £4^79 

1 W256P JHMESnOBm(C){BWpoetenBriRi)PMciBfelOU13 RDuroody 

2 P1414P MU5tHiWEASWB(3l)(tod > RDF3GurOTUftDMehelMnllU9 Rtelsesa 

3 SS141 DOTVERBAY {2mBBteytoriJGtft3Rf ID 11 7 XMpe*(3) 

4 51-2230 COPPDlMC|BD(nuDo^riB09eMoodllll5 JOtbonw 

5 31P323 RUKALWIGRnON0G)nfGPEtailst6Mhfoare8112 ICMM0MO 

8 13141F FUHMrnUM02)(C) (D)IMHWe3on)MWeeunUU2 JtrMHentt 

7 11261P G0OSPEB)VDU(B8)MBlap)CUaaad(B1010 IRKevnagiB 

8 12-4435 IE MBUE (<5 tC) P) fN J Utnl| A Bute 8 10 9 NMtaSOo 

9 3UP5U2 BE BEN DIM gB) flb Otends BkxdSDcfo C toxis 11 ID 7 GMfoy 

10 «133-2 8UFF0UR0ADC2RllecnBe93Rtorel0106 DITMten 

11 34ml FOMSROVE(27) (MrsCWMrMeein) RPte 11 10 0_ MrRR«eko(3) 

-Udedsred- 

A*town we(0c Ite hue hrecScap Pb^me 89 Ob 

BETPMB FORECAST! 4-1 RejW Vacattoo, 02 Dearer Bay, Zl-2 Musthareaewtt Ol Ftasy TMh, ■ 
Ol Mg Bee Dm, 0-1 Copper ltos.19-1 A— sHBQSMTbrfc Rate. 12-HoHeMs. 14-1 Cod Spaed 
Ybe, 18-1 PoKRove 

1998: Pnud Sui B 11 2 U A RogSMd 7-2 (5 Wel 7 ran 

rw-Qcl CWENCESTH? NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) £6000 
added 2m 5f Penalty Value £4^80 

1 344221 DECreORS (Hd 09 (D) fTeey ftef! M Pee 6 11 10 JtDnwody 

2 C26234 BEfTO HOVAOC02) (MsteOfelWrper) M Wfartcr 7 11 3 WMmn 

3 33221 NORMARANGE09 (DCutsJ Dtotsel 7 1010 IRKewoefr 

4 GTP-611 REBALAURA08) (IR IMlVOBtei) DDBn^n 7 10 4 Plfide 

5 U433F3 GLAMAHGUIZ 04) (Ate A4e Ateto) P Oatan 7 10 4 Mr R Thornton (31 

6 060225 BOOTS N ALL 03) (BP) (MS Tin ST«te)G Baking 7 100 BPsnua 

7 253PPP PLASSV BCff (34) tSefeotw Dan^rfea taTnatotf s Burie B IDO HWaowenV 

-7 deemed - 

AHntaun wdfft: 109 Tne teffoap melfts: BOW N AI 9ct 1C*. Pfote Bor tot 10H. 

BET7toG: 108 Dreytarg. 7-2 Re«ri Ain. 4-1 Boots NAB, 6-1 GfoereWStz, 13-2 Herearsoto. 8-1 

Key To ktajede, 201 Plasty Boy 

1996: Five lb Sevan 7 11 10 P Cadany 9-2 (C Thamure 9 an 

refin! STOKE ORCHARD HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) £7fiOO 
| Q»1AP ( addad 4YO 2m 4f Penalty Vafae £4.788 

1 3212 GNEAND'OKEamBOl'fotei.NewnanmlMxMMiteeUlO DWkfok 

2 313450 SQl*ra0CCASIM[67)(Cre8®ftjtteJteaa5lJdiRQitBll4._IPirtdi0O5e(7) 

3 2106P1 CHEF MOUSE (27) ®l Gaen) F Jcs&i 11 4 PCatony 

4 000331 MME COLOURS 05) (SG MUMS MOB 10 13 I»AMbHo(7) 

5 B0U02 ARROGANT HER 06) (DHtaeilD town 10 5 ^JerekByree 

6 2030Q5 SIERLMG f&iOW (LE) (P F Moore) DWRerelDO JkSPerecfcff) 

-Bdecfored- 

AMnm vd&t: 10a True handcap ws^C Sfedng Fetter 9st 206. 

BEIIBtG: 04 Ghe Aod Me. 3-1 Smte-e Occoriao. 10030 Noble Cekmo. 4-1 CUot Uoare. 7-1 

hitpnt IU, 14-1 Stedng Mm 

1996: Ramsdens 4 10 0 C LJeinffyn 7-2 IN Ttes»>Cl8UH) 5 r an 


IEXETER; 

ggPiSTteio Penomination 

01NC: Finn- inrfjjQwnfa 

R£D FTBSTTE 


fMHsavwcE 

v^nren KJi mil™ Ly H W 1 ' 1 ' 1 

wAwn.TA’towldotolre 


2JO HURDLE (CLASS E) £2^5 added 
f^^^MMASOlH-Wll*; "e pi Srpr ^ 

2 621 HARR DW3EE B CT 

3 M aPW®SOLUWE(lS U)l2-_DSMteB 

4 ou hoiml 

Stebo*. 33-1 Royal Mrroter 

2A5 NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) £4,200 

55r E£mSj is |u Jjjjjj 

3 m sPBMCTO.ffpJmua. 4P*«v 

^T4 WTUw M0wt,4lB«ite 

ernor- 


3^0 HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) 
£6^00 added 2m 3f llflyds 

1 111 HOHHH*I5IARUSHT07)612O — APMtCey 

2 013 0WRAM0Ha»(CO)51113 XAbponip) 

3 611 BOOT TO PHASE 079} CD) 5 10 8 GTorwey 

4 341-2 HM CRYSTAL 03) (C) 8 100 RRream 

5 831 SE¥50p5j R Bate 8 ID D VSfonery 

6 403 CA5HECO««03)61OO -llrAHaMmatoR 

-6 dedwed - 

ABtownw^ 10* 

CSsSteavw 9S 4fo. 

BQTMft 7-4 Mrtwm SMrilMA; 7^ Ost tonttog, 4-1 tori 
Qyroel, 02 Borelb Ptaoee, 132 Sevaa, aucnHecMMar 

■ Martin Pipe continues his qu«t to go Ums^b 


Lover, Fond House and DeoonunatiOn. 


SSO NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) £2^25 
added 2m 3f 110yds 

1 441 QOUinnri£AEKClS)(CO)6116 -APMdfoyV 

2 560 CARMVN.CUMM (266)5110 RMteK 

3 POO DSHrnESBa»(27)5110..-3Bnm>i#i 

4 6P0 MORECEVA (74) 7 11 0 TDmcmfoe 

5 9- TOMMY COOPER (514} 6 11 D E Byrne 

-5dadered- 

BEITMG: ia Carom Uncf, 8-1 Tommy Cooper, 201 Caiv 
rrival Ckwa, 201 Derak Tiro Second, Morecma 

425 HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
£5000 added 2m 3f 110yds 

1 1PU POND HOUSE 02) a 11 10 APHcCS* 

2 S3 (WRITS CHOICE (34) 7117 — „_JCgMy 

3 14P IAUES (NM 046) (C) 10 11 6 QTcraey 

4 143 WHE3rREaatA058)m9116^8teto» 

5 22U MRPUfflni&{q7114 JFtert 

B 12 COQBSM HBtO 02)7112- ^>HeBey 

7 002 TDOMUCH TOD600N 9 11 1 CMrade - 


8 541 GOCBRKAUUH{tt)13109 JRGSkeeMBP) 

9 FP5 TANGO'S DEUGHT 081)9100 VEfottmy 

-Sdedared- 

MvrunneffrlOa hehnfe^H^e: toffi^DGimazlui 

KnMM114lkPt4«iri,Utad>feite>2ltore9feaBlB^ 
51TBereuehTdoH»o,1520oodFor ALa^frl txhen 

500 CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS' ffCAP 
HURDLE (CLASS F) £2^75 added 2m 2f 

1 F41 K3 EM 05)5 11 10 ICBteB 

2 003 DBSMNMm (38) 5 ID 12 BKsOreCS 

3 P53 CCMMWOECRBK 01)710 7 _fiB|HellkdlM 

4 0F0 CHUHEHHISQ 7104 MGdfflte(RV 

5 505 TOCLEUER (77) 5 104 XAbpuad) 

6 3PP UP TIC TEWO 030)8100 TDMOrota 

7 P(ff ROGERSON 03) 9 10 D DStor 

8 000 SHDOH EJPRESS 01^9 100 toylMfo 

-Rdedarad- 

Uj Tha Tbmpo 9S rt ftngarsan 9s Gfo Sedan Eves So. 

BEJTBtt HU lbs BroKCaareeacte Creels UGlbee 
leader. T-lPe nwie ii e BO n 10-1 Up The Tempo. 16-1 often 


iA J iv.bon9fl3it)» 


i.Mg .' ) S HaWane<«?Uji _ 100-1 

Ea ch-wav a ouarier me odds. jUmu 1. 


ii 10-1 

lfl-1 


—Mil 

16-1 

12-1 

12-1 

14-1 

. t£L.l 

ao-i 

5il_ 

12-.1 

14 1 

. I&l 

.. 16.1.. 

30-1 

141 . 


..13-1. 

. 20-1 

' 20-3 _ 

25-1 




20-1 

20-1 

m 

20-1 "0-1 "S-l 33-1 

__33-l_ 

33-1 

.311. 

_.33;1 

25-1 

X±1 

_.33-A_ 

40:1 

60-1 . 

XVI " 

.. «-l 

40-1 

. ue-i 

M-l 

8S-1 

. .BO:l 

j_Stol_ 

68-1 

._WJ_ 

_5pj. 

66-1 

50-1 



J»A_ 

«B4._ 

50-l_ 

- .SO-.l 

. 100-1 _ 

«-l 


-Iftfel 

100-1 

__10Q-1 

_6frl. 

fie-i 

100-1 

100-1 

100-1_ 

. .M 1 :! 

100-1 

66-1 ... 

.100-1. 

.100-1 


r. 3. 4 i4,r. SjfunJo, ) 


Guineas Stakes 


Horae ilranro 

Coral wnamHHI 


Tote 

SfeaoUMi < Sneed bm Surron 

Revoaue iP crnnele-Hvami 

kxflncraat iDloden 

1*2 

3:1. 

31_ 

7-2 

01 



0-1 

Entraaranaar u smutei 

12-1 

to-l 

12-1 

10-1 

MoMcal Pursuit iW tomtihms- 

14-1 

12-1 

12 1 

12 l 

Poteen iLCumami 

14-1 

14-1 

14-1 

121 

PutTB iPCotel 

14-1 




Xmb ipifaur iA Fabre.frl 

14-1 

1S-1 

18-1 

1S-1 

Cape Crow it Gosoeni 

16-1 

16-1 

14 1 

20-1 

In Cenunaad <B Hfk) 

25-1 

20-1 

20 1 

20-1 

Fantestle.PaBaw.'C Brmaini 

20-1 

33-1 

. 701 

33-1 


facfi-wav a ouarte* tne 00m. placn 1.2.3 rhVrtnuftKt. saiuntn. 3 1 


>0 Guineas Stakes 


SMaavtlma tH Crdi 

MimiuiiHil Paradise iSaeed bm Suroor) 
Paa Da Raoanae (Mme C HaUIll 

Bawnro Of Versa IH Crol) 

Yastmak iH.^on_ 

Wanca Ma re. .Pj o dgi 

Khaetah.U_Sgglgil. 


Coral JMUmn I 

52 ( 

_Btl ! 

I 

_&1 j 

. ia-1 

_i« X 

121 . 1 ( 


..1?;] __14-1 

18-1 18-1 


OoaSp Wondeifm IL CmnanH 20^1 25- 1_ 25-1. _25-l 

Extyrsoye Quarter the or*fe. places 1. 2, 3 (Neomarhct, Sunday. 4 May) 


Oaks Stakes 


12-1 34-1 


Rvafan U G Dsdcn ) 

Sara yfr (WR Hem) 

Ranw Of Verve IH Cron 

jneawfCtareitLCadj) 


20-1 16-1 20-1 1&-1 

20-1 16-1 do ubtfti 20-1 

1^1 160 1M 

2S-1 16-1 25-1 16-1 

. _» l 16-.1 20-1. 


toner iA P 0~BnerVfcfi 25-1 25-1 33-1 33-1 

IT Peace IMStoutel 25-1 33-1 20-1 25-1 

Star (Saeed ten Srooo rt 25-1 40-1 33-1 SO-l 

tlB Hto) 25-1.. _ . 50-1 

Each-way a quarter the odds, places 1. 2. 3 (Epsom. Friday. 6 June) 


Stakes 


Yarfcahbe IP Colei 

todfoy»BpLiDJ«*?!) 

Mcdaatr iSaeed but Suroor) 

Haveoue rP Chaoole-Hwm) 

Shava IWBHemi 

Anara becariap ID L odar) 

AaaHSaeea bin Suroon 

CrtnrooaTlde U Hrllsi 

Shawfl diTsaead bmSuroori 

Hoot Stray iMSioute).. 

Each-way a quarrer the odds, 


w Bwm trot la dbrokaa 

M 7-1 

14-1 14-1 

16-1 16-1 

2 0-1 2 5-1 

25 - 1 25 -1 

as-i as-i 

16-1 1S-1 

33- 1 2 5-1 

25-1 33-1 


fakaa feta 
7-1 71 

M-l 12-1 
161 16-1 
25-1 16-1 

251 20-1 

25-1 20-1 

161 2 5-1 

25 1 33-1 

33-1 33-1 


25-1 261 25-1 3 3-1 

35-1 25-1 3 3-; 25-1 

25-1 33-1 2 5- 1 33 -1 

2 5-1 .. .. 40-1 4 0-1 ...40-1 

1. places 1. 2. 3 (Epsom. Saturday. 7 June! 


RACING RESULTS 


HEXHAM 

2.10:1. BONE ASHORE (A Oobtsn) 
13-2: 2. AB Claar 7-1: 3- Jaaaam 6-4 lav. 

8 ran. 6. 5. (M Baines). Tata: £6.70; £2^0. 
£3.00. £L40. OF: £15.20. CSF: £42^9. 

24W: J. EASTCUFFE 1G Cahill) 7-4 ta*c 
2. Poppa Ckarito 3-1; 3. Raisa A Deter 4-1 
12 ran. 5. 11 rw ucKcown). Tata: £4 JO; 
£110. £170. £2.10. DF: C&30. CSF: 
£6.49. Tna: £4.00. 

3J0: 1 BSHOPDALE IF Penmu 61 2. 
St ia ww H evens tau: 3. Arietedeav ie 121 
4 ran. 1R 2. |S Cnadmete. Tote: £5^0. OF: 
£2.70. CSF: £1130. 

3y4De 3. G4ENUGE iN Beteeyt ewnsfov; 
2. Eitny 15-8: 3. Htertaad Way 7 -2. 4 ran. 

I- .'., shr-hd iG M Moore'. Tote £2.10. DF: 
£2.00. CSF: £3.09. NR: ApoBo s Dauffver. 

4J4h 1. SECRET BAY (Mr S SmersM -5 
tar. 2. Up Par R aneome 9-4; 3. Cool Ytrio 
9-1 S ran. 14. 19. (C Dennaj. Tate 
£190: £2.20. £100. DF: £170. CSF: 
£3.08. 

440: 1 LUNAR DANCER (K Johnson* 

II- 1: 2. CorareTs Craft 6-1: 3. Master 
Bradaa 14-1 8 ran. T-4 taw Satoroa. 20. 
1’.:. (J CnarBDnl. Tobx £12.40; £2.70. £140. 
£330. DF: £4160. CSF. £73.78. Tna Hot 
won. 

Pfacepot £27630. Quaitoot: £88.60. 
Place & £22125. Piece 5: £123.19. 

MUSSELBIAIGH 

220: ll&AVENLY ABSTONE U FEgan) 
4-9 be 2. Man Side Morfiay 161: 2 Rack 
Fkoro The Sui9-2. 5 ran. 6. sta-hd. (P EvarsL 
Tata: £1.30; £1 10, £2.40. DF: £330. CSF: 
£7-96 

2^0: 1 as-IS U wearert 11-10 tw: 2 
HeBo DoBy 10-1:3. San Paab 16-1 6 ran. 
2'!.. 6. (W Jonnsunl. Trite £1^0; £130. 
£2.801 OF; £4^a CSF; £12.79. 

&20e 3. JOKAYRO IA Cufoane) 5-1; 2. 
Able Sheriff 11 10 tav: 3. Shadow Jury 5- 
1 B rat I*. 17*. U Gokkei. Trite £9.50: 
£2.60. £17a DF: £&00. CSF: £10.12. 
Manolo. who finished second, was ptaced 
fourth. 

3J0: 1 KROSNO (h Dailey} 11-8 tav: 2. 
Mffray &ey 6-1; 3. MueiC Express 5-1 6 
ran. 3-/:. 1U IS WAatnsi. Tote £180: 
£140. £130. DF: £4.90. CSF; £8.50. 

4£0:1 SOUHraURYihFalan) $-12- 
BsdaBto 4-ltov; 3. KBKAitinra &1 14 
ran. "., nh. (K Bwhei. Tate £5.80; £2.00, 
£2J0. £190. DF: £690 CSF: £2796 Tn 
cast: £127.74. Tna £84.60. 

450: l -BURRS M5C10 iDanen Mof- 
fett 8-1 2. Anobroron 4-1 3. Braydoa 14-1 

9 ran. 10-11 t3v Here Comos HorWe |4to). 
V;. 6. iD Barken. Tote: £8.70: £240. 
£160. SSJBO. DF: £13.90. CSF: £36.04. Tn- 
mc £404.65. Tna £3580 
Ptocepot £fi52a Quadpot £37.40. 
Ptew 6: £25,30. Place Ss £18.93. 

SOUTHWELL 

200s 1 DR ROCKET (X Auprou) 11-2; 2. 
Steazey 3-2 fek: 3. No FtddAng 7-2. Ilian. 
IV- 9. (R Octal Tate £520c£L4U £130. 
£170- OF: £ia40. CSF; £19-67. TrtcasT 
£58 72. Tmr. £12 ,ea 


230:1 DREAM RIDE iR Johnson) 13-8 
tw 2. StonnhBI Pfltfta 3-1 8. Ftetria RaMa 
Dawn 161 10 ran. 6 2*. <D Nchotsoni. 
Tate £220; £150. £140. £220. DF; £5.10. 
CSF: £6.23. Tim: £43.50. 

3^0: 1 CHADMOCS GMOER (D Byrne i 
6 1 2. CheekB 33-1 3. PenMan Gala 8-1 
11 ran. 13-8 tav Pearl Epee I4thi. 3V 4 nk. 
IW Timing}. Tote £5^0: £2-20, £1170, 
£2.50. DF: £14430. CSF: £13980. Tncasc 
£1193.7a Tno: £227.40. 

380:1 MISTER HORATIO I Mr M Lewis! 
7-2 rt-Rw: 2. Graeamaum Lad 9-2: 3. 
Waiver's Rot & 111 ran. 7-2A fevThePM 
Is (pulled upl. 10, 1 (W Lewsi. Tote: £6.70: 
£2.10. £140. £2.30. OF: £12.10. CSF: 
£19.60. Tno: £29.60. NR: Rang Sao. 

4.00: 1. FORBIDDEN WATERS (N 
Wthronson) 7-2: 2. IT Or* 3-1 fav: 3, Gen- 
eral Parker 161. 13 ran. 3, tot -no. (Mss 
V Wltams). Tate: £420: £2.00. £140. 
£4 JO. DF: £4.40. CSF: £12.68. Tno: 

£83.20. NR; wash Asset 
430:1 KUNAMAHTYRA GntL (A Thom- 
toni 15-2; ZFontaraya 100-30 fav; 3. Fol- 
tow Do Cal 33-1 14 ran. 9. 3. J Partes) 
Tote £730 £320. £160. £1250. DF: 
£630. CSF: £3L82- Tno: £444.70. 

5.00: 1 DAILY SPORT CTRL IMr J L 
Uewefiyn) 3-l:2.CnxnabooCrown9-l:3. 
StyBsb Ran 16 1 . 11 ran. 4- 1 Eaw Jendorca 
(SOT. Z a IB UeM*ffiL Tote HlQOa E33X 
£4.10. £3.10. DF; £3230. CSF: £72.68. Tn- 
cast: £672.62. Tna £252.40. 

Jadmoc No won Pod of £2,965.11 ear- 
ned forward 10 Nuwnurfori today. 

Ptacapoc £35.10. Qnadpoc £24.90. 
Place 6; £5183. Place 5: £34.17. 

■ Jacaui Oliver was knocked uncun- 
sd oik lor over a minute when raking a 
fall from Red Oassrs at Southwell yn- 
tcrdav. She had come round before be- 
ing taken lo bovpilaJ equipped with a 
neck brace. Tom' Dobbin expects lobe 


his snaukler in a fall at Hexham. 

% THE INIMEPEIVDENT 

RACING SERVICES 

0891 261j 

NEWMARKET MSB 981 
CHaTENHAM ^9 982 
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- TtfP. INDEPENDENT 

■mKhnftvin athtt 1097 Aft& — 


sport 



The French gave us the most to admire this season, the 

were not far behind but can Fran Cotton please be quiet. 


The Gist season of professional 
rugby union has been full of inter- 
est The consequences have not all 
been benign. On the whole, money 
has done the talking. Who would 
have thought a few seasons ago, that 
Saracens would be riding high, and 
Llanelli struggling - even if the last 
few games played by both dubs sug- 
gest that, though money may be use- 
ful, it cannot buy everything? Here, 
anyway, are a few awards: 

Club of the season: Them is no 
question at all in ray mind. It is Brive. 
The full name of the town is Brive- 
le-Gaillard, or Brive-the-Gallant, a 
title fully justified. Some of the Eng- 
lish reports have suggested that it is 
a one-horse sort of place, well off the 
beaten track. Not so. It is era the main 


line horn Paris to Toulouse, and even 
the fast trains stop there. Leicester's 
disappointing performance in the 
European final at Canfiff should 
not, however, lead us to conclude that 
top French dub rugby is superior to 
the English variety. After all 
Toulouse were convincingly defeated 
in the same competition, first by 
Wasps and then by Leicester. 

The runners-up in this section are 
Sale, who wouldbe the outright win- 
ners if 1 had not thrown the com- 
petition open to European dubs. 

Country: France. When the 
French management team, Jean- 
Oaude Skrela, Pierre Vfllepreuxand 
Jo Maso, accompanied by the 
French captain, Abdel Benazzi, 
entered the Twickenham press con- 


ference alter their win over England, 
the French journalists broke into 
spontaneous applause. This was 
unprofessional but understandable. 

England put up some fine per- 
formances in the last quarter but 
were unable to do so against France. 
The team that came nearest to 
beating them in the Five Nations 
were Wales in Paris. 

But the runner-up award goes not 
to England or Wiles but to Italy, who 
beat France at Grenoble and did 
enough in the rest of their matches 
to earn admission to a new Six 
Nations' Championship. 

Player: Christian Lamaison, of 
Brive and France, who kicked all his 
goals and did not miss any tries. I 
Hid not approve of his charge on 



ALAN WATKINS 


Craig Chalmers but witnessed many 
worse episodes during the season. 

Runner-up: Allan Bateman, of 
Richmond and Wales, who looked 
dangerous whenever be had the ball 
in his hands and often, owing to his 


uncanny positional sense, when he 
did not. 1 am not including Gary 
Cocmc%, of Harlequins, beemise he 
did not play a foil season, returning 
to Wigan in the new yean Otherwise 
he would be contesting Bateman's 
award. 

Most promising newcomen A 
good selection, with Denis' Hickie 
and Eric Miller from Ireland, Adstm 
Healey and Richard HH1 from Enfr- 
land, and 'Em Smith from Scotland. 
Four of these are off to South Africa 
with the Lions. But I am choosing 
someone who was notebosen for the 
trip and, because of injury, did not 
manage a M season for ids coun- 
try: Colin Charvis, afWaJes. It is not 
altogether fiwirffiii to think that, if 
both Charvis and Bateman hart 


Greatest loss: Oem Thomas.^J» 
died of a heart attack m September 
as fearless a four* 


been available throughout the sea- 
son, Wales would have won two or 
three of their matches rather than 
the one they managed. 

Least defensible d e ci sion : Jack 
Rowell's, to leave Jeremy Guscott an 
the substitutes’ bench throughout the 
Five Nations^ Whenever he came on 
he lit up the game- Once Phfl *■ 

GlanvOle had been chosen as wDJ 
Carling’s successor, a controversial 
though defensible decision, the jogi- 
calsofcitkm was topfay him and Gus- 
cott in their normal dub positions, 

rather than W force Carling mto the 

side in an unfamil iar position. Mav expeditions to watch 

Loodm outh: Fran Cotton. ^ French o>p.H c 

Most worrying d*jdopaimfcThe .-nm nan ion and a 

a ally try, dosely followed by the 
erous tackle. - 


died ox a ncan ^ , 

1996. Clem was as fearless a jtmiy . 

nalist as he had been a fljnkctJHa 
finest hour as a journalist : 
thought, when he 
management of the l y J 7 
Sew Zealand, telling the truth but; 

Ling^veral 

eard in that country, where he tad 
a small house in the than he 

was in his own native land. V &' drank 
many a bottle of the wine of that re- 
gion on May expeditions to watch 
the semi-finals of the Ftench cup. He 

was a marvellous eompamon and a 
good friend. 


Buxton behind 
Chinese wall 


Ken Jones on a man who (earned his football 
in south-east London and is now passing on his 
know-how and rhyming slang in the Far East 


O f all the things Ted Bux- 
ton has imagined doing 
in his life, acting as a con- 
sultant to the Chinese Football 
Association certainly was not 
one of them. 

Apart from anything else, 
his past experiences include a 
spell as an infantryman seeking 
out Chinese insurgents in the 
Malaysian jungle. Indeed, Bux- 
ton sometimes reflects on the 
probability that he once picked 
off representatives of the 
regime under which his em- 
ployers operate. 

While Buxton's memories of 
warfare are not introduced 
lightly, they make his ap- 
pointment ironic. “It’s impos- 
sible to be in China and not 
think about those days," he 
said Iasi week when we met up 
in London. 

Buxton, who used to be part 
of England’s coaching and 
scouting set-up, will shortly be 
back in Peking helping China 
prepare for World Cup Asian 
Group Eight qualifying match- 
es against Vietnam, Tajikistan 
and Turkmenistan that could 
lead to an encounter with Aus- 
tralia. who are now under the 
instruction of his close friend, 
Terry Venables. 

“We’re good enough to make 
the Oceanic Group, but that’s 
likely to be the end of it because 
Terry's team look in great shape 
should reach the finals." Bux- 
ton said. He was introduced for- 
mally to the Chinese in Peking 
last summer, when sent on re- 
connaissance by Venables be- 
fore England played a warm-up 
match prior to the European 
Championship. 

It began a period of Buxton's 
career in football that can be 
loosely described as hilarious. 
“Terry was right to be worried 
about the pitch because it was 
bloody awful," Buxton said. 
“The Chinese promised that 
everything would be put in or- 
der after a couple of games over 
the weekend, but when I went 
back on the Monday nothing 
had been done. 

“When I saw the surface, 
holes everywhere, I blew up. 
When I asked to see the 
groundsman the interpreter 
told me that it was his day off. 


He eventually showed up on a 
bike. I called him a lazy bastard, 
and said that unless he got off 
his fat arse, England would 
cancel the game. Within an 
hour, 150 coolies were at work 
on the pitch." 

In response to questions put 
at a news conference shortly af- 
terwards, Buxton confirmed 
that Venables would resign as 
the England coach at the end 
of Euro 96. “They asked what 
I intended doing and, jokingly, 
I said that I might come back 
and work in China. The next 
thing I was offered work by 
clubs in Peking and Shan ghai. 
Eventually tnere was an 
approach from the national 


‘If they don’t 
measure up to 
set standards, 
they’re out. It 
would horrify 
our players’ 


federation and, after talking to 
Terry, I accepted." 

Buxton had come a long 
from south-east London and a 
moderate playing career with 
Mill wall and in the Kent 
League, before working at 
Gillingham and in the United 
States at Tampa Bay. He had 
served as the chief scout at Tot- 
tenham under David Pleat and 
ft ter Shreeve, later forming an 
alliance with Venables that was 
renewed at national level. 

Now Buxton was in Peking, 
living in a hotel room and re- 
lying on an interpreter to put his 
points forward. Buxton, in some 
moods, likes to deprecate the 
importance of his appointment, 
although it is naturally impos- 
sible to deprecate anything 
without mentioning iL He does 
not wish it to obscure many hu- 
morous experiences. “After a 
while I discovered that a cou- 


one of them, a goalkeeper I only 
know as ‘O’, had picked up my 
rhyming slang. I found out 


when he came in after a match 
and said: Ted, I'm f***ing 
cream-crackered’." 

Nothing much is as Buxton 
imagined. One of the thing s he 
had to jump on was smoking in 
the dressing-room at half-time. 
Not the players, but the coach- 
es. “When I opened the door 
you couldn’t see or breathe 
properly in there,” he said. 
“The chief coach and his two as- 
sistants were puffing away, so 
were the physiotherapists, or 
doctors as they call them. We 
were two down and the players 
were sitting there dejected, 
heads in hands, having their 
lungs polluted. I put a stop to 
that, but in other ways the Chi- 
nese are very professional." 

The national team is drawn 
from China's 12 leading dubs 
whose players must prove their 
fitness pre-season at a spartan 
training camp. “It’s murder,” 
Buxton said. “They run 10,000 
metres a day and are put 
through routines while doctors 
stand alongside taking blood 
from their ears. If they don’t 
measure up to set standards, 
that’s it, they’ re out It really is 
hard, a bloody boot camp that 
would horrify our players." 

Buxton’s original brief - he 
has a contract until the end of 
June - was to put China on 
course for the 2002 World Cup, 
hut success in the recent Dun- 
hill Cup tournament has height- 
ened expectations. China, in 
competition with Bosnia, In- 
donesia. Malaysia, Singapore 
and Vietnam, won all their 
matches, scoring 13 goals with 
only two against “It caused a 
great deal of excitement," Bux- 
ton added, “and proved to me 
that they are quick learners. The 
leading players get good mon- 
ey, even by our standards, and 
are very receptive.” 

One of the things Buxton 
managed to get across in time 
for the Dunmll tournament - 
China were put ont at the quar- 
ter-final stage of the Asian Cup 
- is that football tactics are not 
set in stone. In doing so, he re- 
alised again that examples can 
lead to confusion. “One day, 
when we were behind at half- 
time, I said that there are times 
when you have to play like 



Wise man in the Orient: fed Buxton Is teaching China's footballers more than jist tactics Photo#aph: Robert Hallam 


Wimbledon, meaning like Wim- 
bledon used to. They looked at 
me with blank faces because the 
name, never mind the idea, 
didn't mean anything to them. 
But they watch a lot of our fbot- 
baO and know all the leading 
players, Gazza especially. They 
all want to know about him.” 

An interesting thing, you 
may think, is the number of taD 
players China can call upon. 
“The idea that they are all 
midgets is bollocks [another 


word that now figures in the 
team’s burgeoning Fugfisft vo- 
cabulary],” Buxton said. “They 
have 9ome big guys and are now 
making better use of diem at 
set-pieces. That’s mainly what 
I do with them, updating their 
awareness of things that are nat- 
ural to players in other coun- 
tries, getting the shape right, 
putting the tactics in order. 
TTiey have plenty of technical 
ability and have become diffi- 
cult to beat” 


Buxton finds it a strange, 
lonely life. For a while he had 
Jimmy Rimmer over- asa goat- 
keeping coach, but spends a lot 
of time in his own company. 
The philosophy of a natural 
itinerant stands him in good 
stead, and he stays in touch 
with Venables. 

One of the many experi- 
ences in his life to which Bux- 
ton refers- in ordinary 
conversation is that perilous 
stint in Malaya when on Na- 


tional Service. “As a profes- 
sional footballer, I expected to 
get a cushy number, instead 2 
was sent to the 3rd Wan Kents 
an ended up out there with a 
gun in my hand getting shot 
at” 

When David Pleat once 
asked Buxton if he had lolled 
anybody, he replied in the af- 
firmative. Understandably, 
that does not figure in con- 
versations over the crispy duck 
and chop suey. 


Boro’s fixture pile-up is bad but Dagenham’s is worse 


JON BRODKIN 


The severe fixture congestion 
which is threatening to engulf 
Middlesbrough's bid to avoid 
relegation cased marginally yes- 
terday, in spite of confirmation 
from the Premier League that 
an extension to the season was 
out of the question. 

The Middlesbrough manager, 
Bryan Robson, had feared that 
his side would face five games in 
the last nine days of the season 
after Chesterfield's late equaliser 
in Sunday's FA Cup semi-final. 
Next Tuesday’s replay means 
their League game at Tottenham, 
due to be played on Monday, has 


SO LITTLE TIME AND SO MANY MATCHES FOR SO MAN Y T E AMS 
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to be fitted imo an over-busy 
schedule. 

The Premier League said 
yesterday that the game would 
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cup form. With games in hand 
on most of their promotion 
rivals, the Spireites retain an 
outside chance of qualifying 
for the play-offe. However, a 
run-in of eight games in 19 days, 
beginning at Brentford tonight, 
suggests that Chesterfield's final 
League position will better re- 
flect their level of endurance 
rather than their s kill 
Such congestion pales into in- 
significance when compared with 


rather than during an already 
hectic final week. 

Robson claimed the im- 
pending fixture pile-up was 


let 


be played on_ the Thursday or placing an undue burden on his 
Friday following the cup replay team. “I don’t think vou ran play 


three matches in seven 
alone five,” he said. 1 
need at least 48 hours to recover 
and that is a medical fact” 

The Middlesbrough squad 
will have a break of more than 


three days between matches 
only once after tomorrow’s 
Coca-Cola^ Cop final replay 
against Leicester. That comes 
during England's preparation 
for theirWorid Cup qualifier 


lApriL 

Chesterfield's hopes of at- 
taining promotion from the 
Second Division have also been 
tampered by their impressive 



what Dagenham and 

of the ICIS League Premier Di- 
vision, face in the remaining 
three weeks of their season. 
Their progress to the semi-final 
°* ? c n FA ^ left them 
with 10 matches in 18 days. 


Vialli experiences hard labour among England's bonecrushers 


Vialli: Tackles are tougher 


Gianluca Vfalli’s veais as Ju- 
ventus' leading striker saw him 
caught between a rock and 
hard place every working day in 
Sene A. but the attentions of 
some of the most uncompro- 
mising defenders in the world 
do not compare with his expe- 
riences in the Premiership. 

The first of Chelsea’s three 
Italian imports. Vialli, who 
spent Sunday's FA Cup semi-fi- 
nal twiddling his thumbs an the 
bench, reveals in Esquire that 
the “whole game is harder” in 


England. He also accuses play- 
ers of setting out to injure op- 
ponents. 

It may be that the 32-year-old 
Vialli is feeling his age. but the 
rigours of playing here has left 
a mark, especially as he feels 
that referees do not give the 
protection they should. 

“English football is harder on 
an athletic level,” he said. “Ref- 
erees never seem to blow their 
whistles, so the tackles are 
harder. The whole game b 
harder. Every week someone is 


Nick Duxbury on the Italian striker 
feeling the pain of the Premiership 


hurt, someone breaks his leg, or 
splits open his head. There’s • 
more fair play in Italy; no one 
sets out to jeopardise another 
footballer's career.” 

Playing against Leeds was like 
“playing rugby” for the shaven- 
headed former international, 
but when it comes to excite- 
ment, not even Juve's Delk Alpi 
can rival days in England 


“Although the technical stan- 
dard is not as high as in Italy, 
the atmosphere in the stadium 
is more enter taining and re- 
laxed,” he said “Supporters 
drink beer before the game, 
have a good time only shout to 
support their team. In Italy we 
feel tension coming from the 
terraces We know anything can 
happen if we make a mistake-” 


After winning the European 
Cup last season, a trot out at 
Wanbley in the FA Cup final oa 
17 May would be the perfect 
end to the first bloom of Vial- 
lf s romance with the capitaL 

However, be will not stay at the 

end of his three-year contract. 

“I truly love London, but I 
wfll be going back to Italy,” he 
says in i the latest issue of the 
magazine. And what will he do 
in retirement? “I would like to 
train my. mind in the morning 
- studying Latin, Greek, arts 


Nicholl 
rejects 
Raith’s * 
offer 


ROB McLEAN 


and so on- and to train my body 

m the afternoon: riding, boring, 
fencing and the so-called nobfe 
arts.” 

The life of a substitute Is not 
to the liking of a player who 
once commanded a world 
record fee of £LL5m. but he is 
content to bide his time. “U 
would be stupid to be unhappy 
just because I'm not playmi 
much.'’ he said. “I know foot> 

ball and I know that it goes up 

and down. I'm sure that the 
good times will come again.” 


Jimmy Nicholl yesterday re- 
vealed why he could not be 
tempted back to Stark's Park us 
Raith Rovers’ manager after the 
sacking of his friend lain 
Munro. 

Raith, dose to being rele- 
gated to the Scottish First Di- 
vision, sacked Munro yesterday 
morning after just seven months 
in charge. Munro had rejected 
an invitation to resign with 
more than two years left on his 
contract. . * 

Raith then offered the joh iH; 
a caretaker basis to Nicholl, 
who led the club to their only 
trophy win in 1994 when they 
beat Celtic in the Coca-Cola 
Cup and qualified for the Uefa 
Cup. 

But NicholL who went back 
to Raith as Munro's non-con- 
tract assistant after his depar- 
ture from Millwall, refused 
even though Munro urged him 
to take the job. Coaches Steve 
Kirk and Miodrag Krivokapic 
are in charge for the last three 
games of the season. 

“The club has had two man- 
agers in 12 years in Frank Con- 
nor and myself and then four in 
the past 14 months ‘(Nicholl, 
Jimmy Thomson, Tommy 
McLean and Munro),” Nicholl 
said. “There is a common de- 
nominator there and 1 wasn't 
prepared to slick around al- 
though it would have been easy 
to go in for the last three games 
and see what happened k 

“But there was no war? 
could do it for a few reasons. 
Among them was the fact that 
I had been in there to help Iain. 

“I was expecting after losing 
5-0 to Motherwell on Saturday 
that they would ask me to leave. 
The club is virtually in the First 
Division again and I came in 
with Iain to try and keep them 
up. 

“What I wasn’t expecting 
was them to sack Iain. Nor was 
7 then expecting them to ask me 
to take the job. I couldn’t do 
that and I saw the conditions 
lain was working within.” 

Munro revealed that the 
chairman, Danny Penman, 
asked if be had “had enough" 
on the pavement at Fir Park af- 
ter Saturday’s 5-0 defeat *7 
Motherwell, even though he stQl 
had more than two years of a 
contract to run. 

“I asked if they had had 
enough of me as manager of 
Raith Rovers and he told me I 
had been a failure which I 
don't accept,” Munro said 

“Raith were bottom of the 
table when I took over and it is 
no t as tf I had spent a million on 
new players. Td no cash to spend 
and when we did bring in Sorcn 
Andersen and Kent Bergcrsen 
on loan wc picked up points. 

“The board just couldn't give 
me cash to give the players who 
were there the lift a couple of 
new faces could bring. 1 don’i 
blame the Raith players and the 
fans were very patient in u frus- 
trating time. I don’i think mv 
reputation or credibility has 
been damaged by this hutW 
think the dub’s has." * 

Munro revealed he told 
Nicholl yesterday to lake the job 
if asked and not lo concern him- 
self with what might be said. 

”1 knew people would suv 
Jimmy was sitting on my shoul- 
der but it wasn’t like that. 1 told 
him to lake the job if he want- 
ed it and not to bother about 
wliat might be said by those on 
the outside.” 

Nicholl fell out with Penman 
towards the end of 1995 which 
led to the former Northern 
Ireland international quit tint! 
for Millwall. 

Penman was not hupplkcl! lo 
still be al Stark’s Park after 
freeing to step down earlier 
this year with a scrap mer- 
chant, Willie Gray, expected v 
lake over. But a special extr^.-' 
ordinary general meeting was 
cancelled and he remmned in 
charge. 
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sport 


Schumacher Jnr 


Motor racing 

DAVID TREMAYNE 

“I quite like the look of the Jor- 
dan, it's a nice little car. And I 
have to say that I would be sur- 
prised if it didn't win a race this 
season/' 

Those words belonged not to 
the colourful self-publicist, Ed- 
die Jordan, but to the quietly- 
spoken Patrick Head, the 
architect of Williams- Renault’s 

rhnical superiority and a man 
who knows how many beans 
make five when it comes to rac- 
ing car design. 


Head's words had a pre- 
science that at one stage 
seemed likely to be justified 
sooner than expected, as 
Michael Schumacher's brother 
Ralf forced the pace of the Ar- 
gentinian Grand Prix in Buenos 
Aires and put the eventual win- 
ner Jacques Villeneuve under 
serious pressure before drop- 
ping back slightly to finish in 
third place. 

There is a saying in the For- 
mula One paddock that Ralf is 
so arrogant that even Michael 
notices, and certainly self-con- 
fidence is not missing from h is 
make-up. And, as befits one 


bearing the distinguished name, 
controversy was part of the 
best race of his life. But, with- 
out question, Mr and Mis Schu- 
macher’s younger son earned 
the right to be regarded as a 
grand prix star in his own right 
on Sunday afternoon. 

Gary Anderson, the techni- 
cal director at Jordan, for whom 
Michael made his startling For- 
mula One debut at the Belgian 
Grand Prix in 1991 before be- 
ing snapped up by Benetton, 
said even before Argentina that 
he believes Ralf is better at this 
stage of his career than Michael 
was when he graduated. 


makes a 



Trevor Foster, Jordan’s race 
director, has a slightly more re- 
served view, but the fist is not 
dissimilar. ' 

“Ralf is his own character, 
and I think he drove a very good 
race.'’ Foster said “A podium 
finish in only your third grand 
prix is pretty good going. He's 
very strong mentally, and he's 
here to do the job. That’s all we 
can ask. Sure, he's made a few 
mistakes, he's finding the lim- 
its. and there have been some 
spins, but that’s what the job is 
all about. 

“He’s IS months younger 
than Michael was at the same 


stage of his career, and Michael 
had the benefit of that extra ma- 
turity and a couple of seasons 
racing in the professional at- 
mosphere of Mercedes-Benz's 
sportscar team. Just over a year 
ago, Ralf was still racing in For- 
mula Three." 

Foster added: “I said to Ed- 
die when he signed him that 1 
didn’t think Ralf was at 
Michael’s level, and that it 
would take three months, or six 
months, depending on how he 
applied himself. And I have to 
say that he's doing that veiy 
quickly. " 

Schumacher Jin's equally 


promising team-mate, the 
young Italian driver, Gian car- 
lo FIstcheDa, does not share the 
enthusiasm after being pushed 
off by Schumacher as they con- 
tested second place on Sunday. 

“1 am very angiy but we have 
discussed the matter within the 
team," Fisichella said. Schu- 
macher himself was publicly 
unmoved, but Eddie Jordan 
said: “He admits that he made 
a mistake, and he was very 
clear about it Vfciy correct” 

The Argentinian Grand prix 
was Jordan's 100th and so far, 
despite regular pre-season po- 
tential , the team has manifest- 


ly failed to deliver the win that 
its founder promises every time 
he launches a new car. 

This year, however. Jordan 
separate have just the right tech- 
nical package, with Anderson’s 
latest chassis propelled by the 
powerful Peugeot V10 engine 
which Alain Prose's team wiD 
use in 19%. Schumacher is al- 
ready displaying the same ag- 
gressive determination that 
marked out his elder sibling and, 
Che incident with Fisichella 
apart, he drove an intelligent 
race on Sunday afternoon to 
open his world championship 
points tally. 



At the end of the race, the 
mechanics withdrew from the 
pit wall, rather than giving 
Schumacher the traditional con- 
gratulatory salute. 

-Some say there was a dispute 
with Jordan over bonus money, 
others that the last time a Jor- 
dan was running third, at Hun- 
gary in 1995 when the 
mechanics were ready to cele- 
brate, it ground to a halt 100 
metres short of the finish line 
-so a superstition had to be laid 
to rest. 

Either way. if Sunday was a 
valid guide, il is a problem that 
is likely to recur. 


Short course long on 
action and glamour 


This year sees an irrevocable 
Change in world .swimming. 
I funding on the blocks at the 
third World Short-Course 
Championships, which begin 
on Thursday in Gothenburg, 
the swimmers will be standing 
on the threshold of profes- 
sionalism. 

It has come as a direct result 
of the glamorous nature of 
short -course swimming. In a 
pool half the size of the Olympic 
50-metre “long course" pool, the 
extra number of turns make the 
events faster and closer. With 
the crowd tightly packed into a 
smaller arena and much closer 
to the action, the atmosphere is 
intensely exciting. 

This brings in television, 
which in turn attracts increas- 
ingly bigger sponsors. The cy- 
cle has been building to a 
watershed at this year's World 
Tup circuit. Eight competitions 
-run back to back from East Asia 
to Western Europe, and the ath- 
letes race as much as 16 times 
in two weeks. This year's series 
offered an unprecedented total 
prize fund of more than 
£120.000 and began an open 
season of professional swim- 
ming around the world. 

Many cities are seeing the 
World Cup series as a com- 
mercial opportunity, and it is 
expected to expand into Kuala 
Lumpur, the host city for the 
Commonwealth Games next 
year, Australia and the Amer- 
icas. to become a truly global 
racing circuit. The potential for 
the World Cup lies in the fact 


James Parradk 

on the pool of 
talent meeting 
in Gothenburg 

that few can now ignore the 
huge excitement when world- 
class athletes race each other 
for big money. People queued 
for two and a half hours in Paris 
and 10,000 boisterous specta- 
tors crowded Copacabana 
beach in Rio de Janeiro to 
watch swimming at the highest 
level. The World Cup organis- 
ers hope television will follow 
the crowd, sponsors will follow 
the television and with cash as 
an incentive, more athletes 
will train and compete harder 
to get it. 

Now, after the most success- 
ful World Cup series ever, short- 
course swimming is set to 
explode this week in Gothenburg. 

With short-course swimming 
providing the catalyst for pro- 
fessionalism in the sport, it is no 
surprise that our best medal 
prospects, Janies Hickman, Su- 
san Rolph and the Olympic 
me dallis t Graeme Smith, have 
decided to abandon their Uni- 
versity and college courses to fo- 
cus solely on their professional 
swimming careers. 

The athlete who has travelled 
furthest up her professional 
learning curve this year is 
Rolph. The 18-year-old has had 
a series of individual medley 
successes this winter, begin- 
ning with the European title in 


December. “In the post I've only 
done one of the World Cup 
meets. This year I did four 
competitions in two weeks and 
used it as a training fortnight of 
very high quality sessions. I 
knew I'd be tired,’ but I wanted 
to see how I'd cope with getting 
off a plane one day and swim- 
ming the next. You've got to be 
strong-minded about it and 
now I’m No 1 in the world rank- 
ings for the 200 medley going 
into the worlds.” 

Change, however, is always 
anathema to the purists, who 
see short-course swimming as 
something of a diversion to 
“real” sw imming , which, for 
them, will only ever be long 
course. The Olympic Games, 
because of the massive media 
attention it generates, will al- 
ways be the glamour event of 
world swimming. But once 
every four years is not enough 
to sustain a swimmer or a sport. 

And who can honestly say that 
in five years’ time, the World 
Short-Course Championships 
will be the poor relation to its 
longer brothu? Long course will 
certainly be more prestigious, 
but will it be as exciting? It isa 
debate which resonates through 
other sports: one-day cricket 
versus the Test match, the 
penalty shoot-out and so on. 

Professional swimming and 
short-course swimming now 
have a momentum which can- 
not be stopped- To succeed you 
have to be totally professional 
And you have to be in Gothen- 
burg this weekend. 



Donald may retire after 1999 World Cup 


McRae has the edge 


Cricket 


.Mian Donald, South Africa's 
premier fast bowler since the 
country's return to interna- 
tional cricket, has indicated he 
may retire from the interna- 
tional game in two years' time. 

"I 'll give serious’ thought to 
my international career after the 
World Cup in 1999. if I make it 
that far." Donald said after the 
final onc-dav international 
against Australia in Bloem- 
fontein on Sunday. 

Donald. 30. who claimed 4 i 
wickets in eight Tests in suc- 


cessive series against India and 
Australia as well as 58 wickets 
in the past 26 one-day interna- 
tionals. is to settle in England 
where he has played for War- 
wickshire for 10 years. 

The county champions, 
Leicestershire, will know this 
week whether the West Indian 
Phil Simmons will be continu- 
ing as their overseas player this 
season. There is a serious doubt 
about Simmons' availability be- 
cause of his Red Stripe Cup 
commitments and the possibil- 
ity he could he included in the 
West Indies' squad for the Tests 
against Sri Lanka. 


English cricket's county scor- 
ers have failed in their attempt 
to gain greater recognition from 
the game's major sponsors. 

Cornhill Insurance, who back 
England's home Test pro- 
gramme and Benson and 
Hedges, will continue to refuse 
to award scorers a similar medal- 
lion to those received by players, 
umpires and groundsmen. Only 
Nat West give them parity. 

Ted Lester, the former York- 
shire batsman who is now chair- 
man of the Association of 
County Cricket scorers, had 
announced that England scor- 
ers would be awarded medal- 


lions this season, but the spon- 
sors disagreed. 

“1 am however delighted to 
announce that in future England 
scorers will be presented by the 
English Cricket Board, with a 
framed certificate to mark the 
appointment,” Lester said. 

Somerset have appointed the 
long-serving batsman Richard 
Harden. 31. as vice-captain to 
new .skipper Peter Bowler. 

Warwickshire's slow left-arm 
bowler Ashley Giles could be 
forced to miss England As Tet- 
ley Biucr Shield game against the 
Rest starting at Edgbaston on 
Friday because of a knee injury. 


Rallying 


The Subaru team made up for 
tbeir double retirement in Por- 
tugal three weeks ago as Colin 
McRae and Italy's Piero Liatti 
filled the two lop positions af- 
ter the first day of the Catalun- 
ya Rally yesterday. 

The team-mates, who finished 
first and second in this rally last 
year, were separated by just one 
second after the day’s six stages 
through the mountains above the 
coastal resort of Lloret de Mar. 

The surprise of the day was 
pace of the two-wheel drive Peu- 


geots. driven by the Frenchmen 
Francois Delecour and Jules 
Pazzini Delecour took the lead 
on the first stage but, after los- 
ing it to Pazzini on the second 
stage he went off tbe road on the 
third stage, at Coll de Santjgosa. 

That handed the initiative to 
Pazzini. who slowly extended his 
lead, first over the Rim, Tom- 
mi Makineo. and then McRae, 
as the battle behind him hotted 
up during tbe middle section of 
tne day. But on the final stage, 
at Cladeils, Pazzini lost a lot of 
time after suffering a punc- 
ture. which effectively cost him 
any realistic chance of victory. 


Bulls lose Paul 


to Test 


Rugby League 


Bradford Bulls' Wembley plans 
were thrown into disarray yes- 
terday when Robbie Paul was 
called tip for New Zealand’s 
Super League Tfest against Aus- 
tralia on 25 April, a week be- 
fore the Challenge Cap final. 

Although Paul is named only 
as a substitute, the loss of their 
influential half-back and captain 
in the week leading im their Cup 
final re-match with St Helens is 
an unwelcome intrusion. 

He will miss Bradford's 
matches against Halifax on 23 
April 23 and Sheffield four days 
later More flying bade to resume 
hi' -Me s Cup preparations. 

X «Jl , older brother, Henry, 
of Wigan, who elected not to 
play for New Zealand last year, 
wffi start the Test match at full- 
back in place of the injured cap- 
tain, Matthew Ridge. 

Henry is currently out of the 
Wigan side with a back injury 
sustained on Good Friday. Yes- 
terday be said he would be re- 
sur ' -q full tmuii.g 'a 
Weduw cou>-‘ nlay 

against Oldnam on Sunday. He 
will miss only one game, at SA 
ford on 25 April. 


call-up 

The former Castleford loose 
forward Tawera Nikau, now 
with Cronulla Sharks, returns to 
the lest side, replacing the in- 
jured Logan Swann. 

David Ward has resigned as 
coach of Featheretone Rovers 
after two and a half years in 
charge at Post Office Road. 
Rovers are second from bottom 
of the First Division with only 
three points from their first 
seven matches. Howard 
Cartwright and Kevin Hobbs 
have been put in temporary 
charge. 

Ward is the seventh coaching 
casualty of a season just five 
weeks old. Graeme West was 
sacked at Wigan in February 
and since then Steve Simms 
(Halifax), John Dorahy (War- 
rington), John Joyner (Castle- 
ford), Peter Roe (Swinton) and 
Ross O'Reilly (Workington) 
have departed. 

The Silk Cut Challenge Cup 
final on 3 May is a sell-out with 
tbe 77.500 tickets generating 
record receipts in excess of 
£2m. 

John Schuster, the Halifax 
centre wfii be out of tbe game 
for six weeks after breaking a 
hr?"*' in his legduring Sunday's 
uraw with London. 


Brandon and Cadle 
seek consistency 


Basketball 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


The coaches. Jim Brandon and 
Kevin Cadle, admit to being baf- 
fled by their teams' perfor- 
mances this season, but hope 
their players can focus on Wem- 
bley when they line up tonight 
in the second legs of the Bud- 
weiser League play-off quarter 
finals. 

Brandon’s Sheffield Sharks 
and Cadle’s London Tbwers 
won the opening away games in 
the best of three series at the 
weekend. The Sharks won 77-72 
in front of over 11.000 Giants 
fens at Manchester’s Nynex Are- 
na, while the Towers beat the 
Eagles 91-79 in Newcastle. 

Victories at home tonight 
will give tbe Sharks and the Tow- 
ers decisive 2-0 series victories 
and a place in the finals at Wem- 
bley Arena on the first weekend 


in May - but neither coach is 
taking success for granted. 

Brandon is especially wary. 
Last season Manchester lost 
their opening quarter-final 
game at home to the Leopards, 
then won both the returns in 
London to qualify for Wembley. 

Sheffield, title contenders 
until the final weekend of the 
regular season, lost two of their 
last four games to finish only 
third. Brandon said: “If I knew 
what it was that makes my play- 
ers tick, I might be ahead of the 
game. Recently, though, we've 
become more lightly knit... we 
can win the whole thing.” 

The Leopards, the League 
champions, have already qual- 
ified by beating Leicester City 
Riders twice at the weekend. 
Birmingham Bullets, last sea- 
son’s play-off winners, must 
win both home games against 
Chester Jets tomorrow and on 
Friday to go through. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Cannock to 
protest over 
extra time 

ockey 

cticrdav's draw for the semi- 
nalsof the Hockey .Association 
up uas made under the shad- 
» ui a protest lodged by Can- 
uck who on Sunday were 
eaten after extra time by Ted- 
ington in a match in which 30 
tinutes of extra time was played 
ither than the regulation 15 
tinutes. writes Bill Colwill. 
he protest is being made be- 
iu>c the rules of the compcti- 
on had been contravened. 
Neil Campling, Teddingtnn's 
unigor, said yesterday: "Il is 
-p. sad that such a presii- 
i‘>us club as Cannock should 
•cl the need to protest Both 
«ims knew w hat they were go- 
e into at the end of normal 
Tic and were happy to accept 
: minutes each way as wc 
■To informed by the umpires 
id match official when the 
tossed for ends. A protest 
^ is not sportsmanlike, 
"bile the HA refused to 
v «ilaie on the outcome, it 
•■ms unlikeh- the protest could 
' upheld. “If it were, we w ould 
Pjinlv consider pulling out 
•tc Campling's final words as 
-^pressed his pleasure at the 
nwav to Surbiton. “We 
-v got to fancy our chances." 
Heading, the league cham- 
’n.s and cup holders, have 
v 'n drawn at home against Si 
^ans and will fancy their 
antes for a second successive 
Pea ranee at Milton Keynes. 
9** SemtAul dr a*r. St Al- 

Sjftji'on v TaJdingfon for Canrocht. 
• ' a > „Vjiw on Sand jy A P rJ - 


Athletics 

The runner who died dunng Sunday's 
London Marathon was identified yes- 
terday as 44-year-old James Herbert 
from Plymouth. He collapsed dunng the 
race, which took place in unusually higi 
temperatures of 63F 1170, and was 
pronounced dead at St Thomas’s hos- 
pital. HerOert was the fifth runner to die 
in the 1 7-vear history of the race, which 
had a meet-record 29.000 runners on 
Sunday. 

NORTEL CHERRY BLOSSOM 10-M&ERUN 
(WasNng'nn DC. Sunday): Mem 1 P QMi- 
Va iKcni -WrTvn 19**: 2 J h*«*i itam -1&33; 
3 c Maionga iZami. Women; l v Y egortxa 
.Rum 54.20. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: L<n Angeles 14 Pro- 
Siren 5: San ftego 3 Phuadspma 1: Cincin- 
nati 6 Florida 4; Atlanta 6 Chicago White So* 
4; Montreal 8 Colorado J: San Francesco S 
Ne* Yort ianhee« 1 > first gyne<: San Fran- 
Cisco 7 Nvu. Von. Yankees 6 1 second game'. 
S: Lours 6 Houston 2. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: San Fnrosco 5 New York 
1 ifira game): San Francisco 7 New ton 
Meta 6 isecontf came 1 : San Dego 3 Phitodel 
phu 1; Ids Anjjjies 14 Prtfcbir#) 5, Ctnw 
nab G Ffonoa 4: Aitanu 6 Cn«xp Cubs 4; 
Montreal 8 Colorado 3: St Lnutsfi Housion 2. 

Basketball 

NBA: EX trait 103 CTKiWO 91: AMwi** 132 
New Jersey 123: Houston 113 SeatPO 73: 
LA la-os 100 Utah 98: Ph«ni 105 Gold- 
en Sene 97. 

SUNDAY'S LATE RESULTS: Bmtootaor 
ChamptonsNu Ploy-offs: Loofuro; 114 
Leicester 105 fUwfl'tJS fwsr-of-tfuwr se- 
nes 2-0). Chosxer Jets 88 Brmmgnam .3 
.Chester feed l-0<: Manchester Gums 72 
ShcHiett Shone 77 iSMffttt feu I/O!. 


Boxing 

Darnel “aragpra of Men £0 defended ms 
World Baring Councd junior feathsueght 
bile in Osaka. Japan yesterday with a 
unanimous 12-round decision oyer 
JoKhiro tatsuyosb of Japan. There were 
ro knock-downs as die 39-year-flld 
champion, figpung before 6.000 spec- 
tators, made his lourth defence of the 
title he won from Hector Mem. of the 
Dominican Republic, on 5 November 
1995. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (Geergotowa. OnyW «U 
day of fow.Swnfc India 341 tAjadeia 106. 
S Ganftity 90. M Aauruttn 57. R Srrtf) 53. 
ft hjnfi 74C1 and 223 ftrJ iN susiu 103. Gan- 
C-ilv Srai; Gurono 300 <9 OundHipa.il 
176no: S Josm 5-93i. 

Curling 

womfi CHAMPttNSMPS (Borne. Sun* Mm 
S ec on d iwhvL Narva) 7 FrtuM 5 IIP 
Den/Tort. 4 Ausmriii 3 ilUi; CansB 7 Senoana 
G r LI i; SMCKn 8 irwed Sacs 7 < in. Garnery 


5 Swcauna 4 ill* Standings: 1 Crcb 
iP C. PWli: 2 German, f2-Oi; 3 Damn iZ-Oi. 
4UntedSEKevl-l-;SNarwaYil-li:BSuiCor 
Urw il-li; 7 Sweden rl-lk 8 FMM iO-21. 9 
AisnaiarfViclOSc«&wit7a. Women: Ftot 
raunefc Finland 6 SootoW 5 lUf: DwvnaK 8 
Sucatans 5 &: Sweden 7 Urwed StaBs5 ilOe 
Japan 7 Germany 6 il0»: Canaria 5 Norway 3 
1 10). Second round: None*. 7 Suceriand 5 
<10>. Canaoa 9 united States 4 i9»: Germarr,- 
10 Scoriand 3 17* Sveden 7 firtand 4 .91: Da> 
man. 11 Satsan 4 i9j. ScantSngK 1 DenrurV 
•2-0): 2 Sweden i2-0>; 3 Canada i2-0>: 4 FVv 
tand H-lr. 5 Nor*ay ill); 6 laran il- lr. 7 Ger- 
many . 1-lJ: 8 Sadnj i0-2i:9 Smtntanri dWt 
10 Urwed Seres (O-ri 

Cycfing 

SUNDAY'S LATE RESULTS: PmtvRoUsste 
Qnric (16&8 mSesJ Landing Anal stand- 
ings: 1 F Guesdon iFn 6nr 38mm lOsec: 2 J 
Hanchdffl (Ben: 3 J Museeuw iBefi; 4 A Tch- 
mJ tftei; 5 O CasaraUD HO: 6 RSowisai mail; 
7M Maulers iBc0.8FMancassmiFhaBsanw 
tmeiSRAjoafiGen +14seclOHVt^ts'Afii 
+2S«c. World Cup standings (after throe 
races): 1 Sorensen 156c*s: 2= Guesdor. E 
2aoel .Con 10ft 4= Ptancfcaert. Moncassm 
94: 6 Casarotto 87: 7 Tctirre) 80; 8 A Bh UP 
70: 9 M BamS. rto 64: 10 Musmiik 63 

Darts 

SUNDAYS LATE RESULTS: Brtttsh tatema- 
tkmal CltampJoasMps (Lafeestata Country 
Ckib. Eiknlay Green. Sunayh Men: €nsaxf 
7 Scotland 5 Final TaUe: 1 England 4 p&; 
2 Wjjot 2: 3 Scotland 0. Women: Wales 7 
En0and 2. Final tabio: 1 Wales 3pts; Z Erg- 
tand 3: 3 Scotland 0 (Wain non on *og> at- 
toenei. 

Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHP: Postponed: 
Wed 23 Apr: Tanertam v Mnd'esnraugn 
NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAGUE: Post- 
poned: Tue 22 Ape Watford v Chesterfield. 
Ra-anangad AAseK Frl 25 Apt ftHtanoHh 
v lp?.uch. Sot 26 Apr Bitmawom , Odom 
United 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


250-1 


Tbe odds laid by William Hill 
about Tiger Woods winning 
golfs Grand Slam - before his 
victory in the US Masters the 
odds wre L000-L One wise 
punter stated £2.000 with 
Hill's on Woods to win the 
Masters at 14-1. 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Postponed: Wed 
23 Aprffc Celtic v hnmamock. 

SUNDAY'S LATE RESULTS: SpanWi League: 
ScarWgGoon 1 ittmcev 90 Vjtodxld 2 iZam- 
dora 64. femando 85': legates 0 Rtal Mdfrd 
2 (Vetor 36. Raul 671 . isagta 2 tGanalez 23. 
Rad*ro> 82. Hercules 0; Ccrnaoaeta 2 (Per « 
38. Otwi bO. Cota V0> 1 .Bjjcets: 33': toe 
«V. Santander 1 (Lope: 12 1 Haw Vdlecano 2 
. KXmowcz pm %2. Gufremv a?: Real Sooedad 
0 Rear Betti 1 (VaUorrano 90i: Ajieteo MaH 
2 ihA* 15. 63. Barcebna 5 Kuan 40. PonsHo 
44, 60, Kn 75. Fig) 88). ttaian Inapac in- 
tenvenrufe 3 ipprtoaff 32. 3xmrana 43. Gant 
60. Milan 1 iBagpo 87). 

Goff 

IS KOLAS OPEN (SartMa) leafing final 
scores (GB or Irt unla w stated): 281 A Col- 
toon 71 71 71 68.2861 rtiehen (Non 73 Tl 
7 1 71. 289 M Utter 71 70 75 73: M Pdf iFeit 
TO 77 TO 72. 290 J A«©en .Sue. 73 75 71 
7L I Lover iFn 73 76 70 71: H-P Thul .Gen 
76 67 72 75: C Van oer vette iNetfii 79 69 
68 74. 291 H Nv*rom iSuei 69 72 82 63: L 
Bernard™ iitaiyi 75 70 77 69: N JoaksndK 
(Fil 70 7 7 71 73. 232 f Kowfav 71 74 7869. 
LEADING WORLD HANMNGS: 1 G riorman 
^usi 10.07ms Me. 2 T Lehman lUSi 984: 3 
T Woods (USi a 73. 4C Maragomene <GB) a JO: 
5 M O'Meara <USl 3 62: 8 S EiUnfjn" (At*, 
a5ft 7 E Qs. ISA 1 8 ^ 6: 8 M OsM Uaoani 34& 
9 N Price iSmi 7.71; 10 P WcWfcon lUSi 7.34: 
11 f Couples IUS 7.TO 12 N FJBO IGBl &81: 
13 S Hodi .US.' 6.66: 14 O Love I# (USi 5.96; 


15 S lanes lUSi 5.T4; 18 C P»m (US) 5.68; 
17 B Langer iGen 5-51 17 B taxm rusi 5-53; 
1ST Watson lUSi 5.45; aosstnetar IUS) 5.43. 

Ice hock^r 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS Pod B PLatOW 
tae. PoQ: teat Britain 2 Kazakhstan 4: 
Suflaertand G Oenrrartr 4; Beianre 7 Poland 
2; Netherlands 2 Austria 2. 

Pools 

HALF-TIME: Score Draws (4): 10. 18. 39. 
37 No Score Oram (U): 7. 13. 17. 2a 
22. 23. 24. 27. 38. 43. 46. No cams re- 
quired: forecast ts moderate. 

FULL-TIME: Score Dram (7): 14, 18. 29. 
34. 35. 37, 49. No Score Draws C2h 20. 
38. Aarey Wins (11): 2. 15, 15. 16.21.23. 
30. 31. 36. 41. 42. CLaans muted br 22/23 
pts torecaa & very good. 

Rallying 

CATALUNYA RALLY (Uorat da Mar, sbdb 
stage, flrst leg): 1 C McRae iCB) Subaru 
1 to3Ti 7: 2 P bats lit) Subaru L‘04:18: 3 T 
M atone n iFini MitsuOrsnt JrOJ;29; 4 A 
Medeg ha s (It) Suttaru U35435: S C Saarg (Sp) 
Ford 1 135:13; 8 J Azcona iSpl Peugeot 
ldJ5^8: 7 A Schwarz tGer) Ford 1:0550: 8 
R MatWa i ton Subaru 170626 


Rugby League 

ARL SUPER LEAGUE: QttuBa Starts 6 Can- 
terbury BuSdo^ 16. 

SwRuni^ 

the tntematlonal swimming federation 
(F1NA) yesterday announoed that the 
world champion^tips vwfl be sE^d etrety 
two years, instead of tour, from 2001. 
The short-come worfd championships 
wifl also take place euery two years ftom 
2000. 


fable tennis 

CO MM O NWEA LTH CHAM P IO N— S tOas- 
gm») Mae: Sroap A: Gn^and 4 South Africa 0 
tEdg names fast A Perry bt S Orermeyer 21- 
11 2l-8i B BWMon KK Psterean 21-18 21- 
ia G Hatred MD Goaded* 21-14 2110: Prey 
red G Herten M G Pecarsen and (Xermeyer 21- 

9 21-141: Ergon d 4 Moudtius 0 (Ene names 
fateG Herbert MG Desscan 21-15 21-9. A Per- 
ry bt J 5 atay**m 21-12 21-12. B BeOrepan 
M R Bhutan 21-10 21-13. Herbert and fory 
be J Ganefflm and H Thynjoon 21-6 21-131. 
fang B: Scotland 3 Snpaoa 4. Croup Cr 
Cdnada 4 Wales 1. Aireraha 4 waios 1. Greop 
t>. Ncrthem fretand 4 Cvpnis 0: Northern ke- 
land A Barbados 0. Women: Croup A: Enaand 
4 New ZeaQnd 0. t&fjand names fast N PeaBYi 
M T Epps 21-5 21-7. H Umr bt S Finch 21- 

10 21-8. L Radford bi O Garraa 21-U 21-10, 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


Football 

7.30 unless sated 
NATIONWIDE POOT8A1L LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 

Barnsley v OMhatn (7-45) 

Birmingham v Tranmere {7.45) 

Crystal Palace « Stoke (7.45) 

SECOND DiVISJON 

EBedrpod v Luton — ~~~ 

Brentford v CbestetIMd (7-45) 

Bristol City v Wrexham (7.45) 

Bury v Crewe (7.45) 

Notts County v Plymo u th (7^5) 

Wycombe v Bureiey (745) 

THIRD onnstON 

Cardiff v Scunthorpe - 

Hidl City * Cokfwater 

BEIL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

PREMIER DMSTON 

RaRh Rovers « Rangers (7.45) 

BRIAN McOAIR TESTWOINAL Manchea 
ter llid y CelUc iaO). 

ICS LEAGUE Prendre Division: Aylesbury v 
HtaCDn i7.4Si: Bcawam wood v Ycsxfng ft* 
mcti Hanaer v Sutun UU: Grays v Swines 
(7.45); teyo noge v Enfiert. First Dhtstore 
Barton Rovers * Wofmtfwn (7.451: Canwy 
Island v Bognor Regs: (cotme & Mucham v 
Thane I M5L IMnlff v Btertay (7.451; Wcr 
tfyng v Abmfldwi Toivn (7.45). Second DM- 
sia« BMavtv (7.451: Bedford Twm 

v Ware 1 7.451; Bradmcd v Barwead: CoOer 
toiv S Pomford t leacftorhcad (7 45j; Hor- 
snam u Tiouy 17.45); Wombtey v WKturn 
1 7.45) TMrd OMatan: Epsom g, Ewe# v 
Wtncae i RncWey i7.45i: Hentoro y North- 
wood: Hamctiureh vAwiey; Souttol vCJao 
ton i7.4S".. 


UNBOW) LEASJE Premier DMskac Bur- 
ton v KncMsIey: Fnddey AiNetlc v Gamsoor- 
oj£i Tnrtty: Gufeetey v Marne: Lancaster v 
ABreW Rureom v Bander BiJff. witton AL 
bun v Winston llid. Hret DMston: Cargje- 
lon v Curzon Ashton: Great Ktareood Tcwn v 
Faraey Ceoc; RadcMe Bortx^i v Ashton Utt 
Warreigton v Wortongan: Wonsop v Ureofrt 

uw. 

m MARTENS LEAGUE Premier DMalore 

Ashford v BaWot* (7.451; Crawley v Dorch- 
esttr. Hasongs v Safesbuy. Mkflaad DMsfcac 
Grantham vCtaby (7.451; Rounds vSheptaed 
D/rarm: Redden v rtneioev Towm Tamvrorh 
vBedwith Southern OMstarc Fteet v Mar- 
^te 17.451: TraMMge v Waney: Weston -sir 
per -More » Cfevedorv Luegoe Cap IM Hret 
tag: Bunan Ataan « Socftpjry Town. 
WMSTOMJMD KS*T LEAGUE Rnt DMstoK 
Cnathari v heal (7.45j; Heme Bay vThames- 
mead (7.45); Hythe v WflitstaWe. 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE Rrst Di- 
vision; Hahham v Eastbourne Town. 

NOKIM WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE Rr« Di- 
vision: Atnenon Coffienes v Mane Rood: 
NtaftMch Town 1 Eastwood Kartey. HoodDt 
Trophy samWloal second lag: vaunnaflGM 
tl) v Newcastle Town (1). 

NORTHERN COUNTES EAST LEAGLE Ple- 
ader DMsrerc Arnold v Uusned^ (7.451; 
HucKnai v Be! per; OaeR Town v North Fer- 
nby. 

SCREWAX OOtECr LEAGUE Premier DM- 
sfam Bdcfgnatflr v MangxdeU (7.45); West 
bury v Pauhon Rorera (7^5). 

JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier DM- 
storc FHnstcw v HaHtead fT/SSl: lowet- 
oftvGorfmmn 1 7.451; Nerwn afi et v Harvrtch 
A Partition (7.45); Watton v Fafcenhom 
i7.45); Woodbndfla * Bvy Town (7.45). 


UHLSPORT UNITED COUNTS8 LEAGUE 
CW?Rnafftr8tle£Desbaiaugiv Northamp- 
ton Spencer. 

HARP NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IRELAND 
rVamter OMsIok Deny Cny v Shamrofir 
Rovers: Finn Hama v Sneiboirne; St Patrick's 
Attune v Sligo Rovers (7.4 5). 

PONTtNS LEAGUE Flrat DVvMon: CrwenDy 
v Aston VtSa (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION First 
DMrton: CWwtJ l/td » Noreitfi 

Cricket 

FtRST-CtASS MKTCteS (Hrst day of three. 
13.0 start): Fenner's: Cambridse Unmssi- 
ty v Oerbyshre Ttic Poiks: Orford Unremty 
vOutfon. 


Rugby League 

7.30 urdess stated 

STONES SUPBt t£KRE Leeds V CBSOeKM; 
St Hetans v Salfonl. 


Rugby Union 

7.30 urriass map 

COIRAGE CLUBS’ CHAinONMP National 
League One: Harlequins v Bristol; Sale v 
Saaoens (7.15). 

WELSH NAT10NU. LEAGUE FbSt DMGtOE 
Newtrtt^vEhtMVOfe. 

Basketbafl 

BUDWEISBT LEAGUE PlAY^JPPS QraRorv 
tarts second tee London Terns v Nracasde 
EatJes (7.30); SwfBeid 9crks v Manches- 
ter Gants (7.301. 


A Holt ond l Lomae bt finch and Garwi 21 12 
21-18); Eng end 4 Mdaysa 2 (Eng N Deacon 
res to Ui JrtgYao 21-15 21-«. L Lomas bt 9ee 
Snn toua 21-10, 21-U. A Hot) br Lae fang Bta 
21-12 21-11. tamaa tad Hah Mfte and Bee 

21- 5 16-21 21-15. Lomas tost to Ln 21-13 

22- 2a Hott » Bee 21-12 22-20). 


Tennis 

BARCBjONA OPEN Mm's ato0M. »st trend: 

RFtrtan (M M J Dier [5p) S-7&-3 7-5C MGoei- 
ner iGer) bt S Bruguare (Sp) &4 2 6 6-2; J A 
Wore Bp) btK Carter lOem 6-3 frO: H Aran 
(Mori mu Gomz (Sol 63 64; J Alonso tSpi bt 
M Gustafcson (Sun) 7-6 3-8 6-3; C Costa iSpl 
MS Scta fa an (Nam 6-28-1: A Mrem iSp> or 
A Wotoea itom) 6-1 6-1: F Vlcenre iSp) be J Sto 
men*. (Wdv 64 6-3: C Run Wv) « B iwvare 
(Cz Rets) 6-3 64; DJohreon (US) U R Camsero 
(Soi 7 -6 3-6 & 3; K Atom. (Mol btGBtenco iSpl 
6-4 6-4; G SchaRCT (Ant) H M Sadi iGer) 
6-2 6 2: M Lanson (Son) br 0 Hibaty 
ISKMN 7-56-4. 

JARWOPEN CWMPi0lt9H)PS (Tokyo) Metfs 
sfrrtre. Sat reuse M Srrar (Gar) btAOtmhy 
(Rus) 6-3 6-4; 0 Debuts (Fr) bt R Smith (Barr) 
6-7 6-3 6-3: C Amans (Gar) K Y Yamamoto 
Uapanj 62 7 -5; J tofappe Fleunan (to n J tanb 
(US) &3 6-2: S Lareau (Can) bt s sanaan (Fn 
6-3 6-2; T-SuaM Utata) CCADicm (Gad 6- 
4 6-2: J German) (Hq) t» Doug FlacSi (US) 6-2 
6-4; H Hoim I9we) M M Joyce (US) 4-6 6-3 7- 


5; R Sabau (Romj tt T Sturuoa I Japan 6-2 & 
2; F Feoertom iDctii KCMounua Uapani 3- 
6&4 &3. WMMire (fagtos. fkst mnd: R Hrta 
I Japan I M R Grande DU 61 5-7 63; M Sarto 
Uapanj DtTTaresigsm rrhrti 6364: YJoYashH 
oa (Japam be A Goss (Ger) 61 4-1 iGbsc re- 
Oirt (Tfured): C Morartu atSj M Sure Hw Pari. 
IS Knr) 63 62; M Tu (US) bt A Dataaune- EWa« 
IFn 64 60: A Sugyama iJBpre) bt G Hrtfr- 
vxi-Nietscn (US) 63 7-5; Wang Sh-piw (Tail 

bl H (nous (Japan) 61 61. 

SALIM OPEN ptong Kong) Men’s singles 6 
net: M Chang (US) « P Rafter lAusi 63 
63. 

LEAONG A1P WORLD RANKINGS: 1 P Sam- 
pras (US) 5.43Tpls T Mister lAut) 3.948; 3 M 
Chong (US) 3.612: 4 Y ftaferefaov iftus) 3,147; 
8 G trentem tOnai 2.710; 6 R hrayoek (Netfu 
2.596; 7T EnavSI (Swel 2J98: 8 C Moya (Sp) 
208& BMRra l Chile) 2.168: ID W Ferrara 
ISA) 1.940: Z1 B Beefier (Ger. 1.863: 12AOos- 
ta iSpi 1.857. GB: IS T Henman 1. 613. 
LEADING WTA WORLD RANKINGS: 1M Haigs 
ISMQ S02D5000pa: 2 SGraf (Cm 4249.6000: 
3 M 3e*s IUSI 35178083: 4 J ftouotra (ft Rep) 
3313.4412: 5 A Sancnaz veano (Sp) 
30841871; 8 C Manner iSp) 292U5710. 7 
L Davenport (US) 29160667: 8 A Htaar iGct) 
2609.0388: 
iSprtaafftam 
w*) 17B52182: 12 ACreoerfSA) 176a 7009. 


9 1 Maroy iCmai 2365.2820: 10 
1 18727950: u K HabEudoe (So- 


Downloading from the Internet 
without ISDN? 


Here's something to pass the time. 



Fig. 6. The principles of Ball Juggling. 

ISDN is up to four times quicker than Worcfetfify phone «rie» 
GaS BT Bussnosscnn nations on R««fone 0600 800 800. - 


Freefone 080Q BOO QQ0 - JETT- 

Freela*:0a00 800 955 e-mai: woritsnan^whte. I aQw.DI. co.uk 









Me old China 

Ken Jones on a football 
puzzle in Peking, page 26 


sport 
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Pool revolution 

James Barrack on 
swimming’s new era, page 27 



Atherton appointed for Ashes series 


DEREK PRINGLE 


Cricket Correspondent 

Mkrbael Atherton has been re- 
appointed as England cricket 
captain for the summer's Tests 
and one-day matches against 
Australia. Barring injury, he will 
now break Peter May's 41 Test 
record as captain, sot 36 years 
ago. when he leads England in 
the second Test at Lord's. 

The announcement was made 
by Lord MacLaurin. the chair- 


man of the England Cricket 
Board, at ComhUTs Player of the 
Year awards luncheon, an acco- 
lade deservedly won by Surrey's 
Alec Stewart, once Atherton's 
main rival for the captaincy. 

The appointment for the 
whole of the summer is certain 
to boost the confidence of both 
captain and team. It was a 
point reinforced by Atherton 
when he said: “Australia will 
start this summer's series as 
favourites, but psychologically 
we will be expecting to do well. 


“I think my appointment 
shows the right amount of con- 
fidence and stability. That's the 
message that will be given to the 

Austr alians .” 

Winnings the only known an- 
tidote to sporting uncertainty and 
Atherton, his captaincy under se- 
vere pressure after England’s dis- 
mal performances in Zimbabwe, 
managed to regain approval of 
his leadership qualities after his 
team’s back to back Test wins 
agatnd New Zealand, during the 
second half of the winter. 


To those certain that heads 
must roll, the timing may appear 
to have been fortuitous, but 
when needed, great survivors 
like Atherton have always been 
able to lurch across tightropes 
without falling . 

The two victories certainly 
persuaded David Graveney, 
the chair man of selectors, and 
his two cohorts, Graham Gooch 
and Mike Gatting, who made 
their recommendation to Lord 
MacLaurin, several weeks ago. 

MacLaurin still retains the 


i power 

mechanism that did for Gatting 
in 1989, when he was appoint- 
ed and then removed as captain 
within the space of two days. 

Happily for Atherton, the 
outgoing chairman of Thsco is 
dearly an Atherton fan, and 
despite the alarm he professed 
after seeing England at their 
most churlish (hiring the Zim- 
babwe leg of last winter’s tour, 
kept the lethal veto in its holster. 

However, being a successful 
and dynamic businessman. 


MacLaurin has also sought to 
rectify' the matter of England’s . 
xenophobia - -sooner rather 
than later - by putting in place 
a series of initiatives. 

The first of these begins to- 
day with a two-day coarse on 
manag ement development and 
team understandiag run by Will 
Carling at a secret location in 
the Midlands. 

“Our Tfest play eis' are a top 
priority," MacLaurin said 
Their preparation to that end 
is our responsibility. They are 


under the spotlight for 24 hours, 
a day add we need to -help 
them cope with, the pressures 
and strains, Ffom new on noth-' 
iog but the best is good enough 

-return ^OT&ivestment andl 
wasn’t joking when I said- J 
want (horn to die for En glan d - 
For bis part. Alhertoo re- 
spects and likes MacLaurin and 
has often stated that be feels 
he and David Lloyd are now get- 
rin g the nncondm onal backing 
from the management he feels 


. was not always there in the past- 
As cap tain, Atherton has 
only been half as successful as 
Peter May, winning just 10 out 
of 40 Tests to Mays 30. Com- 
parisons across eras, however 
odious, are inevitable in a coun- 
try hooked on nostalgia. 

In any case, May did manage 
to win one of the three Asljgs 
series be skippered. If Athe^^ 

can do the same this sununerTus 

record-breaking run as captain 
wiD at last burst free from its 
strailjacket of mediocrity. 


Woods' triumph changes 
shape of golf overnight 


It is a rare occurrence when a 
sport enters a different dimen- 
sion virtually overnight, hi fact, 

11 took four days to transform 
the game of golf and capture the 
global imagination, but any- 
one who witnessed the power 
and grace of a certain 21-year- 
old as he left the Masters field 
behind him will be able to say 
in future years that they saw 
Tiger Woods’ first major. For 
there will be many, many more 
to come. 

As an extraordinary perfor- 
mance unfolded, it was difficult 
not to make seemingly extrav- 
agant comparisons. Such as the 
way Bob Beamon took the long 
jump into a different realm, or 
the way Bjorn Borg played an- 
other game entirely. 

As frightening as a man of his 
tender years winning his first 
major championship as a pro- 
fessional bv the little matter of 

12 strokes "is. at least it was be- 
yond the wildest dreams of 
"even Tiger Woods. “I've al- 
ways dreamt of winning the 
Masters." Woods, newly coated 
in his Green Jacket, said. 

“I never thought I would 
have u lead like I did. You en- 
vision duelling it out with Niek- 
laus or Watson or Faldo. 


Andy Fdrrell reports from Augusta on the conditions. But i think if you 
Master who is that rare individual capable 
of taking a sport into a new dimension 


someone who's awfully tough to 
beat down the stretch, or 
birdieing the last three holes to 
get into a play-off, but never to 
do it in the fashion I did.” 

Woods, the youngest-ever 
winner at Augusta, did so by 
breaking Jack Nicklaus’s largest 
winning margin by three shots 
and Niddaus’s and Ray Floyd’s 
low score by one. These are 
records that only Woods, the 
second player to win his first ma- 
jor as a pro, can think of break- 
ing in the friture. 

Nicklaus’s record of six Mas- 
ters titles is also in danger, and 
the Bear knows it. “I have nev- 
er known any young man han- 
dle pressure as well as him," 
Niddaus said. "Not only does he 
live up to his publicity, he out- 
performs it." 

Everyone knew Augusta was 
made for Woods' power game, 
but there were enough suspi- 
cious people in the game who 
wondered whether he had 
enough experience of Augusta 
itself and major championships 
in general. Now we know. As 


Amrom 


1975 Bom Eldrick Woods on 
December 30. the son of Earl, 
a retired lieutenant colonel in 
the US Army and his Thai wife, 
Kultida. Nicknamed Tiger' 
after a Vietnamese soldier 
friend of his father. Grew up in 
Cypress, California. 

1978 Aged two, appeared on 
national television putting with 
Bob Hope. 

1979 Aged three, shot 48 for 
nme holes at Navy GC, Cypress. 
1981 Aged five, featured in Golf 
Digest magazine. 

1984 Aged eight, won the 
International Junior World tour- 
nament far the first time. Would 
win it five more times over the 
next seven years. 

1990 Aged 14, youngest golfer 
to win the National Mouth Clas- 
sic. Southern California Player 
of the Year. 

1991 Aged 15. youngest to win 
US Juruor Amateur Championship. 
Wins seven other tournaments. 
Gctf Digest Player of the \fear. 


1992 Aged 16, becomes only 
golfer to win second US Junior 
Amateur title. Plays in the Los 
Angeles Open on the US PGA 
Tour. Golf World Player of the 
Year. 

1993 Aged 17, won third con- 
secutive US Junior Amateur 
and Dial Award as top nation- 
al high school male athlete. 

1994 Aged 18. was youngest 
to win US Amateur Champi- 
onship, coming back in the fi- 
nal from six holes down. Won 
five other titles. Led United 
States to 11-stroke victory in ihe 
World Amateur Team Champi- 
onship in Versailles. Los Ange- 
tes Times Player of the fear and 
Golf World Man of the 'tear. 

1995 Aged 19, retained US Am- 
ateur title. Made the cut in the 
Masters, his first major cham- 
pionship, and the Open. Mem- 
ber of losing US Walker Cup 
team at Royal Porthcawl. Stan- 
ford University's Mate Freshman 
of the 'tear. 


when Nicklaus came on the 
scene in the 60s, there is a new 
standard. Worrying^, for the 
Ryder Cup at Valderrama in 
September, Europe's best two 
players, Nick Faldo and Colin 
Montgomerie, both shot 81s the 
day after playing with Woods. 

Faldo is the ultimate modem 
professional and a man whose 
goal is eventually to win all four 
of the mayor championships. So 
far the En glishman has won two 
of them, the Masters and the 
Open Championship, three 
times each. The Grand Slam, 
winning all four majors in the 
same year, may have been 
achieved in tennis, but it was 
thought impossible in profes- 
sional golf. Not any more. 

“Whether it is realistic or not 
I can't teD you, but I think it can 
be done,” Woods said. “Thke 
Phil Mickelson last year. He 
won four times. If you win the 
right tournaments four times, 
then you have a slam. It's diffi- 
cult because they are majors, 
with the best players in the 
world, under the most extreme 

1996 Aged 20, College Play- 
er of the ’tear, winning eight out 
of 14 tournaments, including 
NCAA Championship. Tied 
record tow amateur score at the 
Open. Only gplfer to win three 
consecutive US Amateurtitles, 
winning the final at the 38th 
after being two down with 
three to play. Turned profes- 
sional in August with con- 
tracts worth $43m (£26. 8m) 
from Nike and TitJelist and 
holed in one during maiden pro 
event. Won fifth and seventh 
events on US Tour. First play- 
er to have five consecutive top- 
five finishes far 14 years. US 
Tour Rookie of the Year and 
Sports Illustrated Sportsman of 
the Year. 

1997 Aged 21, Won Mercedes 
Championships, by almost hol- 
ing in one in play-off with Tom 
Lehman. Won Honda Asian 
Classic in Bangkok by 10 shots. 
Runs away with the Masters in 
his first major. 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


By Arirtd 



Monday - * Solution 



UUUUUU UQSQUDHH 


uisaHuQiziuQu luueb 
GJ □ □ u a B 


across 

J Electrical unit one's >ccn in 
type of supply of Italian sci- 
Jurist 1 7) 

5 Merged companies taking 
• in Read of tropical pn> 
dtnx (7) 

w Let Times etc. come for 
aniline from these MPV* 

If) Thunder before this could 
make it cold and noisy l?| 

1 1 Worker givin’ nothing for a 
musical that's rejected 

12 Quite a tot of tornicr 
decjdes I have Ct" e red (Uj 

14 They're secured by ihow 
hot at lot-\ (5) 

15 Irritate games woman t.5) 

lb Half icachtfTS. twice Hiking 

hooligan, showed disap- 
proval (3-6) 


24 


Dora amid suggest repairs 
on the way (9) 

A way of indicating father is 
a lover of bamboo shoots (5) 
Fiscs meal to be cooked by 
people in personal assess- 
ment 

Baby's dot he*, however, will 
he aiming in after due time 
171 

Father ueLs crew a canto 1 7) 
'DOWN 

Vices wrongly used by the 
French u ill produce a small 
blister t7) 

Not the mountain woman’s 
flower 1 4,2,3 ,t.i) 

Civil Engineer’s written on 
lime of crash in correct 
grammar (9) 

Ci rnipuny accepts account to 
secure a source of chocolate 
15) 


5 Take part in race and secure 
new lime, being able (9) 

6 Tea could be smiling round 
in this? (5) 

7 But only by sifting or lying 
could you get this? (15) 

8 Note material for fencing in 
tents |7) 

13 Tie up poor cleaner with it 
(?) 

14 bkiro over article in treat- 
ment of advanced plaque (9) 

15 Friend embraces artist thus, 
which is a bit shady (7) 

17 Cuise about poor found 

in search (7) 

19 Wife has to warm up cere- 
al (5) 

20 Do winter sports with fel- 
lows in boat 15) 


peak at the just the right times, 
a lot like Nicklaus used to do, 
and have hick on your ride, then 
who knows?” 

The nearest anyone has come 
to raising their game for a par- 
ticular week since Nicklaus is 
Faldo, but Woods was the one 
who threw the switch at the turn 
on Thursday. Four over for the 
first nine holes. Woods played 
the last 63 holes in 22 under. FW- 
do missed the cuL Both spent 
the previous week preparing for 
Augusta, both had the greens at 
their respective homes in Or- 
lando shaved to Masters speed. 

Only Woods shot a 59, beat- 
ing Mark O'Meara's course 
record at Isleworth by five 
shots. “I busted my tall to cry to 
get ready and when 1 got here, 
I was ready to go," Woods said. 
“It does help when you shoot a 
59 at home. When a person has 
the time and ability to prepare, 
then a person can win a tour- 
nament." 

Brad Faxon, by contrast, 
spent the week winning the 
Freeport McDermott Gassic in 
New Orleans. “I don't have 
the ability to control when I am 
going to play weU,” Faxon said. 
He missed the cut at Augusta. 
During the week of his first tour- 
nament as a professional last 
year- when he was 60th, but has 
not been worse than 31st since 
- Woods gave an interview on 
television to Curtis Strange, 
the double US Open champion 
turned commentator. 

In the interview. Woods re- 
peated his mantra, that he is 
looking to win every tournament 
he plays, and that he is not in- 
terested in finishing second or 
third. "But, on lour, second or 
third is not too bad," Strange 
said Woods concurred, but re- 
stated his original premise. 
Strange laughed “Ybull learn," 
he said. It is Strange and his Tour 
colleagues who have to come to 
terms with the fact that the age 
of equality is over. The domi- 
nance of one player, thought to 
have died out in golf, is tack. 

. Woods has not played at the 
three other sites of this year's 
majors: Congressional in Wash- 
ington for the US Open, Royal 
Troon for the Open and Winged 
Foot, New York, for the USP- 
GA, Augusta, with no rough, is 
perfectly suited for Woods, aJ- 



Tlger Woods celebrates with his father after achieving the goal of winning Ms first major Photograph; Dave MartirVAP 


lowing him full reign to unleash 
his power off the tee, but that 
will not be the case with these 
venues. That just means be may 
not win by a record margin. 

Woods' victory came on the 
50th anniversary of Jackie 
Robinson breaking into the 
major leagues, 22 years after 
Lee Elder became the first 
black golfer to play in the Mas- 
ters and seven years after Au- 
gusta admitted their first black 
member. “That's why this vic- 
tory is even more special," 
Woods, an Afro- Asian, said. 
“Seeing Lee Elder before I 
played meant a lot. I looked up 


to him, and Charlie Sifford and 
because of them lam able to 
play the PGA four and live my 
dream. 

*T think winning here is go- 
ing to do a lot for the game of 


that wiD be an influence on tne 
game. Young people don't nor- 
mally pursue golL Now. hope- 
fully, they wflf think it is a cool 
game to play." 

As his body grows older and 
less supple, Woods will have to 
throttle back on his swing, just 
as Nicklaus did. The conse- 
quence of not doing so is to end 
up with serious back problems 


like Seve Ballesteros. What 
Woods will always have is the 
mind of a champion. His father, 
Eari, used his army background 
to test Tiger psychologically 
from an early age. "Tiger has 
never met anyone as mentally 
strong as himself, and he nev- 
er wifi." Earl said 


After completing his aston- 
ishing victory, Woods sank b \ 
the arms of his parents. “Eve/y 
time ] hug my mom or pop af- 
ter a tournament, 1 know I 
have accomplished my goaLi 
know it is over.” After Sunday 
at Augusta, golf as we know it 
is over. 


Le Saux falls out 
with Blackburn 


Football 


ALAN NIXON 

AND RUPERT METCALF 

Graeme Le Saux’s future at 
Blackburn Rovers has been 
placed in further jeopardy fol- 
lowing a furious row with the 
club's caretaker manager, Tony 
Parkes. 

The confrontation took place 
after last Saturday’s home de- 
feat by Manchester United and 
is likely to result in Le Saux 
being dropped for Blackburn's 
game at Arsenal on Saturday. 
Ironically. Arsenal are one of 
several clubs keen to sign him. 
The left-back, who joined 
Blackburn from Chelsea in 
March 1993, is thought to be 
keen to return to London. 

Le Saux, 28, has been criti- 
cised by Rovers fens for his re- 
cent performances and there is 
some bad feeling surrrounding 
him because of the fear that he 
plans to leave in the summer. 
The situation came to a head at 
the weekend when Parkes crit- 
icised Le Saux's performance 
against United. 

Parkes now appears ready to 
drop Le Saux -despite the fact 
that Rovers have lost three of 
their last four Premiership 
games and are still in danger of 


slipping back into the relegation 
struggle. 

Uefa, European football's 
governing body, has confirmed 
that England have been given 
an extra place in oext season's 
Uefa Cup because of English 
clubs' impressive disciplinary 
record in European competi- 
tions last season Norway and 
Sweden have been given the 
same reward. 

England will qow have four 
places in the Uefa Cup - one of 
which will go the winners of to- 
morrow's Coca-Cola Cup final 
replay between Leicester and 
Middlesbrough. However, if the 
Tccsride team win both tomor- 
row’s game and the FA Cup, 
they will take part in the Cup- 
Winners' Cup and the Uefa 
Cup places will ail gp to high fin- 
ishers in the Premiership. 

Mark Bosnicb has been fined 
£10,000 by Aston Villa's man- 
ager, Brian Little, following his 
walk-out prior to Saturday’s 
game against Derby at the 
Baseball Ground, The Villa 
goalkeeper has apologised to 
Little and the dub for his ac- 
tions when he learned that 
Michael Oakes was to be pre- 
ferred for the keeper's jersey. 

"The outcome is he wiD be 
fined. He has said he is sony but 
I did not ask for excuses or 


reasons for what he did,” Lit- 
tle said. -"His actions were 
wrong and he will now get on 
with playing football. 1 wffl fine 
him as heavily as I possibly can. 

“I have put my point of view 
across about what sort of reac- 
tions people should have when 
they are left out of the side and 
his were outride of those and he 
will be punished accordingly,” 
Little added. He also said that 
he was unlikely to recall Bosnich 
for Saturday’s home match 
against Tottenham. 

The two Wanderers, Bolton 
and Wolverhampton, have been 
punished by the Football Asso- 
ciation for the brawl during 
their First Division match at 
Burndea Park in January. 
Bolton were fined £40,000. of 
which £30,000 has been sus- 
pended until the end of next sea- 
son. Wolves were fined £30,000, 
with £22,500 suspended. 

The Portsmouth manager, 
forty Fenwick, has escaped 
punishment after allegedly ma- 
lting abusive remarks to the ref- 
eree Andy D*Urso during a First 
Division match at Crystal Palace 
in January. Fenwick had been 
chained with misconduct by 
tihe FA but no disciplinary ac- 
tion wilJ be taken because, ac- 
confing to an FA spokeswoman, 
the case was "-not proven”. 
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The Alfred Dunhrll Londinium Wotch. • • 

• Model shown fal-eolour OO - • 

Londinium range from £7^ 
Available »ri Steel, Bt-calavr arid 18«t Gold version. ■” 

Alfred Durthill watches are available at 
selected branches of the Goldsmiths group, one or • . J 
the country's leading retail jewellers with over 
120 branches nationwide. For details of your nearer, 
stockist. or a brochure coll free on 
0800 .G-0-L D-S-M-l-T-H-S (0800 465376). 
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